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Ov^n 7«f ovrus ri^v aivO^tuvots tipt) 
llf TO KaiXitn raXXor^ta, 

Still to be tattiing, still to prat«> 
lif o luxury m life so great* 

1 HE Lnmouts and characteFS of a populous county 
town at a distance from the capital, furnish matter 
Df much amusement to a curious observer. I haT* 
hi^w been son^c weeks resident in a place of this de- 
scription, where I have been continually treated 
^ith the private lives and little scandalizing anec* 
^otcs of almost every person of any note in it. 
Having )>assed most of my days in the capital, I 
Could notbut remark the striking difference between 
h and these subordinate capitals in this particular : 
h London we are in the habit of looking to our own 
Affairs, and caring little about those, with whom we 
have no dealings : here every body's business seems 
to be no less his neighbours concerns than his own: 
% set of tattling gossips (including all the idlers in 
the place, male as well as female) seem to have no 
other employment for their time or tongue, but to 
Tnn from house to house, and circulate their siTIy 
stories up and down. A few of these contemptible 
Impertincnts I shall now describe. 

Miss Penelope Tabby is an antiquated maiden of 
at least forty years standing, a great observer of do* 
conim, and particularly hurt by the behaviour of 
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tillions, and the dean and chapter dance to 
The doctor is a mighty admirer of those i 
publications, which arc intitled Tke Fl • 
several authors they are selected from : o 
cut to Parnassus not only saves him a g « 
round-about riding, but supplies him wiui 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations, in wb 
very expert, and has besidesa clever kaack 
ing them into his pulpit essays (for I will 
them sermons) in much the same way * j 
Doll stuck plumg on his short pigs and 1 < 
and his pigs with a curley tail.' By a ] 
sprinkling of these spiritual nosegays, and \ 
commendation of a soft insinuating address^ < 
Pyebali is uMversally cried up as a very prett 
teel preacher, one who understands the polite 
the pulpit, and does not surfeit well-bred 
with more religion than they have sti c 
Amiable Miss Pen Tabby is one of w: 
mirers, and declares Doctor Pyebali m j \o^ 
cassock is quite the man of fashion : the ul-r 
world will have it she has contemplated 
other situations with equal approbation. 

Elegant Mrs. Dainty is another ornament 
charmiiig coterie : she is separated from h< 
band, but the eye of malice never spied a spec 
her virtue; his manners were insupportab 
good lady^ never gave him the least provocate 
she wajs always sick and mostly confined 
chamber in nursing a delicate constitution : 
racked her head, company shook her nerv 
pieces ; in the coantry she could not live, fo 
try doctors and apothecaries knew nothini 
case: in London she could aot sleep, un 
whole street was littered with straw. Her 1 
was a man of no refinement ; ^ all the fine 



8 friend, had no quarrel with his bottle, and^ 
from his club one night a little flustered, his 
ialliances threw Mrs. Dainty into strong 
Uy and the covenanted truce being now 
» she kept no further terms with him, and 
larated. It was a step of absolute necessity, 
declares her life could no otherwise have 
red ; his boisterous familiarities would have 
r death. She now leads an un contaminated 
porting a feeble frame by medicine, sipping 
with her dear quiet friends, erery ereniDg, 
: over the little news of the day, sighing cha- 
when she hears any evil of her kind neigh* 
turning off her femme-de>chambre once a 
' thereabouts, fondling her lap-dog, who is a 
eet pretty creature, and so sensible, and 
he air now and then on a pillion behind 
John, who is so careful of her and sohandy, 
the same time one of the stoutest^ hand- 
best-limbed lads in all England, 
ugo Fitz-Hugo is a decayed baronet of a 
o very ancient, that they have long since 
it the estate thsU supported them : Sir Hugo 
lis own dignity none the less, and keeps a 
veiling boy, who can scarce move under the 
worsted lace, that is plaistered down the 
id seams of his livery : he leaves a visiting 
four door, stuck as full of emblems as an 
m paper dollar. Sir Hugo abominates a 
; his olfactory nerves are tortured with 
c of a grocer, or a butcher quite across the 
d as for a tallow-chandler he can wind him 
sryend of the street; these are people, 
Isits he cannot endure; their very bills turn 
lach upside down. Sir Hugo inveighs 
nodern manners as severely as Cato would 
E'rench cookery ^ be notes down omissions 
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tillions, and the dean and chapter dance to 
The doctor is a mighty admirer of those ib{ 
publications, which arc intitled Tie Fiawers •! i 
several authors they are selected from : this sh( 
cut to Parnassus not only saves him a great deal 
round-about riding, but supplies him with many 
apt couplet for oflf-haiid quotations, in which h< 
very expert, and has besidesa clever knack ' 
ing them into his pulpit essays (for I will i i 
them sermons) in much the same way as * i 
Doll stuck plums on his short pigs and his long ] 
and his pigs with a curiey tail.' By a prd 
sprinkling of these spiritual nosegays, and the 
commendation of a soft insinoating address, doc 
Pyeball is universally cried up as a very pretty c 
tecl preacher, one who understands the politei 
the pulpit, and does not surfeit well-bred pec 
with more religion than they have stomachs : 
Amiable Miss Pen Tabby is one of the wannest 
mirers, and declares Doctor Pydiallinhisgown 
cassock is quite the man of fashion : the yj-m 
world will have it she has contemplated 1 
other situations with equal approbation. 

Elegant Mrs. Dainty is another omamtfit of 
charming coterie : she is separated from her 1 
band, but the eye of malice never spiedaspeck n 
her virtue; his manners were insupportable, 
good lady, never gave him the least provocation; 
she was always sick and mostly confined to 
chamber in nursing a delicate constitutioo : m 
racked her head, company shook her nerves a 
pieces ; in the conntry she could not live, for ci 
try doctors and apothecaries knew nothing o^ 
case: in London she could not sleep, unlcfl 
whole street was littered with straw. Her hut 
was a man of no refinement ; ^ all the fine fet 
of the human heart' were heathen Greek to hii 
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tmattering in the fine arts, for he can net parses, 

and make admirable coffee, and write sonnets ; he 

hsLS the best receipt in nature for a dentifrice, which 

he makes i>p with his own hands, and gives to such 

Indies as are in his favour, and have an even row of 

teeth : he can boast some skill in music, for he plays 

^ fiarberini's minuet t& admiration, and accompanies 

' the atrs iii the Begfijar's Opera on his flute in their 

^' original taste : he is also a playhouse critic of no 

" mean pretensions, for he remembers Mrs. Wofling- 

2 ton, and Quin, and Mrs. Gibber ; and when the 

' jiayers come to town, Billy is greatly looked up tOy 

Bad has been known to lead a clap, where nobody 

but himself could find a reason for clapping at all. 

" -When his vanity is in the cue, Billy Bachelor can 

' tblk to you of his amours, and upon occasion stretch 

^ -the truth tosave his credit : particularly in account- 

'■ ibgfora certain old lameness in his knee-pan, which 

' flome, who arie in the secret, know was got by be- 

^ mg kicked out of a cofiee-house, but which to the 

^ -'World at large he asserts was incurred by leaping 

'* ^Mit of a window to save a lady's reputation, and 

escape the fury of an enraged husband. 

Dr. Pyeball is a dignitary of the church, and a 

=~' -mighty proficient in the belies lettres : he tells you 

* ^"Voltaire was a man of some fancy and had a knack 

^ "•f writing, but he bids you beware of his prin- 

^ ^ples, and doubts if he had any more Christianity 

-"tiian Pontius Pilate: he has wrote an epigram 

^'"^gainst a certain contemporary historian, which 

■^cutft him up at a stroke. By a happy jargon of 

^1>rofes8ional phrases, with a kind of Socratic mode 

^ ^ of arguing, he has so bamboozled the dons of the 

"^-'^thedrat as to have effedted a tolal revolution ill 

- "Mr church music, making Purcell, Crofts and 

^^^andel give place to a quaint, quirkish style, little 

"^18 capricious than if the organist was to play co*. 

ii2 
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tillions, and the dean and chapter dance to i^ 
The doctor is a mighty admirer of those ingoBic 
publications, which arc intitled The Flowers of ^ 
several authors they are selected from : tl 
cut to Parnassus not only saves him a great oeat ai 
round-about riding, but supplies him with many 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations, in which he 
very expert, and has besidesa clever knack of wet 
ing them into his pulpit essays (for I wili 1 4 
them sermons) in much the same way u ^ ± 
Doll stuck plums on his short pigs and his long p 
and his pigs with a curley tail.' By a pr^j 
sprinkling of these spiritual nosegays, and the i 
commendation of a soft insinuating address^ dod 
Pyeball is uaiversally cried up as a very pretty m 
teel preacher, one who understands the poUteD< 
the pulpit, and does not surfeit well-bred peo 
with more religion than they have stomachs it 
Amiable Miss Pen Tabby is oneof the warmest i 
mirers, and declares Doctor Pyeball in his gown \ 
cassock is quite the man of fashion : the ill-ni i 
world will have it she has contemplated 
other situations with equal approbation. 

Elegant Mrs. Dainty is another ornament of i 
charming coterie : she is separated from her 1 
band, but the eye of malice never spied a speck U] 
her virtue; his manners were insupportable, i 
good lady^ never gave him the least pr ovocatioQ) 
she was always sick and mostly confined to 
chamber in nursing a delicate constitutioB : w 
racked her head, company shook her nen 
pieces ; in the country she could not live, for c% 
try doctors and apothecaries knew noth 
case: in London she could aot sleep, uni 
whole street was littered with straw. Her 1 di 
was a man of no refinement ; ^ all the le 
of the human heart' were heathen Gn lo 1 i i 
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Ibred bis friend, had no quarrel with his bottle, and^ 
coming from his club one night a little fluster^, his 
Itorrid dalliances threw Mrs. Dainty into strong 
\jstenc8y and the corenanted truce being now 
IrokeOy she kept no further terms with him, and 
y separated. It was a step of absolute necessity, 
Jor she declares her life could no otherwise have 
leen saved ; his boisterous familiarities would have 
ibeea her death. She now leads an un contaminated 
lile^ supporting a feeble frame by medicine, sipping 
|ktr tea with her dear quiet friends, erery ereniDg, 
jcbattiBg oyer the little news of the day, sighing cha- 
gtitably when she hears any evil of her kind neigh* 
[iKrarty turning off her femme-de>chambre once a 
I week or thereabouts, fondling her lap-dog, who is a 
dear sweet pretty creature, and so sensible, and 
Udiog the air now and then on a pillion behind 
ftithfol John, who is so careful of her and so handy, 
and at the same time one of the stoutest, hand- 
icmiest^ best-limbed lads in all England. 

Sir Hugo Fitz-Hugo is a decayed baronet of a 

tamily so very ancient, that they have long since 

worn out the estate that supported them : Sir Hugo 

»ws his own dignity none the less, and keeps a 

ue snivelling boy, who can scarce move under the 
[oad of worsted lace, that is plaistered down the 

Iges and seams of his livery : he leaves a visiting 
card at your door, stuck as full of emblems as an 
A.inerican paper dollar. Sir Hugo abominates a 

adesman ; his olfactory nerves are tortured with 

o scent of a grocer, or a butcher quite across the 
way, and as for a tallow-chandler he can wind him 
lotiie very end of the street; these are people, 
wbose visits he cannot endure; their very bills turn 
bis stomach upside down. Sir Hugo inveighs 
agmnst modem manners as severely as Cato would 
against French cookery i be notes down omissions 
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in punctilio as a merchant does bills for protes 
and in cold weather Sir Hugo is of some use, 
he suffers no man to turn his back to the fire 
screen it from the company who sit round: 
holds it for a solecism in good-brecdingforanj 
to touch a lady's hand without his glo?e : this w 
general maxim Miss Pen Tabby agrees t9, i 
doubts whether there arc not some cases when 
may be waved : he anathematizes the heresy oi 
gentleman's sitting at the head of a lady's table, ai 
contends that the honours of the upper dish are 
unalienable rights of the mistress of the family: 
short, Sir Hugo Fitz-Hugo has more pride ab* 
him than he knows how to dispose of, and yet 
not find in his heart to bestow one atom of it np 
honesty : from the world he merits no other pn 
but that of having lived single all his life, and b 
the last of his family ; at his decease the f i 
Hugos will be extinct. 

This society may also boast a tenth muse in 
person of the celebrated Rhodope : her talents a 
multifarious : poetical, biograghical, epistolary,! 
cellaneous : she can reason like Socrates, dis] 
like Aristotle and love like Sappho ; her raagn 
mity equals that of Marc Antony, for when 
world was at his feet, he sacrificed it all for Itroej i 
accounted it well lost. She was a philosopher in i 
leading-strings, and had travelled geographic 
over the globe ere she could set one foot fairiy i 
fore the other: her cradle was rocked to thelarai 
measure, and she was lulled to sleep by singing 
her an ode of Horace. Rhodope has written a bo 
of travels full of most enchanting incidents, wl 
some of her admirers say was actually sketcl 
the nursery, and only filled up with little tempo 
touches in her riper years : I know they make ap| 
to her style as internal evidsnce ef what thej a 
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iont tlie nursery ; but though I am rcadj to ad. 
it that it has every iin'autine charm, which they 
icawer m it, yet 1 cannot go the length of thinking 
.th them, that a mere infant could possibly dictate 
[J thing M) nearly approaching to the language of 
[»and women : we all know that Goody Two* 
Mies, and other amusing books, though written for 
hildren, were not written by children. Rhodope 
prcsenrcd some singular curiosities in her mu. 
D : she has a bottle of coagulated foam, some- 
iDg like the congealed blood of Sahit Januarius : 
Is she maintains was the veritable foam of the trc- 
ndous Minotaur of Crete of immortal memory ; 
;reare some, indeed, who profess to doubt this, 
d assert that it is nothing more than the slaver of 
loble En^)i^h mastilF, which went tame about her 
use, and, though formidable to thieves and inter- 
lopers, was ever gentle and affectionate to honest 
*n. She has a lyre in fincperservation, hold to be 
identical lyre which Phaoii played upon, when 
won the heart of the amorous Sappho ; this also 
Dade matter of dispute amongst the cognoscenti ; 
nesewill have it to be a common Italian instru- 
jncDt, such as the ladies of that country play upon 
jtothis day ; this is a point they must settle as they 
JEail, but all agree it is a well-strung instrument, and 
^Htcovrses suett music* She has in her cabinet un 
j*vergrcen of the cypress race, which is supposed to 
L^etheTCry individual shrub that led up the ball 

Sullen Orpheus fiddled and the groves began a vege- 
ble dance ; and this they tell you was the origin of 
J[ll country dances, now in such general practice, 
pc has also in her possession the orii:inal epistle 
Ij^hich king A genor wrote to Enropa,dissuadini;her 
^omher ridiculous partiality for her favourite bull, 
.^hcii Jupiter in the form x>i that animal took her off 
p spite of all A generis remonstrances^ and carried 
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her across the sea with him upon a tour, 
imniortalizcd her name through the mosl = 
oned quarter of the globe : Rhodepe is so 
of this manuscript, that she rareljr iadulg 
riosity of her friends with a sight of it ; si r 
written an answer in Enropa's behalf after i 
ner of Ovid's epistle, in which she makes a wewy 
gen ions defence far her heroine, and ererfbo 
who has seen the whole of the correspondcnee 
lows that Agenor writes likeamaa who knew 
of human nature, and that Rhodope ia her 
has the best of the argument. 
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Homo extra est corpiu suum cum irasciiui\ 

F. STIIta 

It is wonderful to me that any man will surren 
himself to bo the slave of peevish and irascible 
mours, that annoy his peace, impair his health 
hurt his reputation. Who does not lore tc 
greeted in society with a smile ? Who lives thi 
insensible to the frowns, the sneers, the curse 
his neighbours ? What can be more delightful t 
to enter our own doors amidst the congratulat 
of a whole family, and to brin^ a cheerful h 
into a cheerful house ? Foolish, contemptible i 
tormentors ye are, whom every little accident 
tates, every slight omission piques ! Surely 
should guard our passions as we would any o 
combustibles^ and not spread open the in flam 
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o to catch the first spark that may blow it 
ir es into the air. 

a under is one of these toochy blockheads, 
nobody can endure : the fellow has not a 
plea in life for his ill temper ; he does not 
noney, is not married, has a great deal of 
to spare, and never once felt the slightest 
i of the gout. His eyes no sooner open to 
)rning light than he begins to quarrel with the 
er ; it rains, and he wanted to ride ; it is sun- 
md he meant to go a fishing ; he wonid hant 
rhen it is a frost, and never thinks of skating 
open weather ; in short the wind is never in 
ht quarter with this testy fellow ; and though 
i excuse a man lor being a little out of hn« 
with an easterly wind, Tom Tinder shall box 
hole compass, and never set his needle to a 
point of good humour upon the face of it. 
now rings bis bell for his servant to begin the 
:ion of dressing him, a task more ticklish than 
.it upon the toilette of a monkey : as Tom 
his servants about as regularly as he does his 
'tis all the world to nothing if the poor 
loes not stumble at starting ; or if by happy 
ition he should begin with the right foot fore- 
Tom has another in&piration ready at com* 
to quarrel with him for not setting forward 
the left : to a certainty then the razor want» 
ling, the shaving water is smoaked, and the 
; in the fellow for a dunce, booby, and block- 

now comes down to breakfast, and though 
ivage has the stomach of an ostrich, there is- 
morsel passes down his blaspheming throat 
lit a damn to digest it ; 'twould be a less 
rous task to serve in the rooming mess to a 
I bear. He then walks forth into his garden; 

• XL. C 
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there he does not meet a plant, which his ill-hn* 
mour docs not en&;raft with the bitter fruit of curs* 
ing ; the wasps have pierced bis nectarines ; theca* 
terpillars have raised contributions upon his cab- 
bages, and the infernal blackbirds have eaten up all 
his cherries : Tom's soul is not large enough to al« 
low the denizens of creation a taste of Nature's 
gifts, though he surfeits with the superabundance 
of her bounty. 

He next takes a turn about his farm ; there ¥exa« 
tion upon vexation crosses him at every corner : 
the fly, a plague upon't, has got amongst his tor- 
nips ; the smut has seized his wheat^ and his sheep 
arc falling down with the rot : all this is the fault of 
his bailiff, and at his door the blame lies with a 
))roportionablc quantity of blessings to recommend 
it. He finds a few dry sticks pickt out of bis 
hedges, and he blasts all the poor in the neighbour* 
hood for a sot of thieves, pilferers, and vagabonds. 
He meets one of his tenants by ^he way, and he hai 
a petition for a new gate to hi- farm-yard, or some 
repairs to his dove house, or it may be a new thresln 
ing-floor to his barn — hell and fury ! there is no end 
to the demands of these cursed farmers — his stomacll 
rises at the request, and he tnrns aside speechleM 
with rage, and in this manner pays a visit to bit 
ma<^ons and carpenters, who arc at work upon a 
building he is adding to his offices : here his choler 
instead of subsiding only flames more furiously, for 
the idle rascals have done nothing ; some have beei 
making holiday, others have gone to the fair at tbt. 
next town, and the master workman has fallen from 
the scatfold, and keeps his bed with the bruises; 
every devil is conjured up from the bottomless pit to 
come on earth and confound these dilatory miscre* 
ants; and now let him go to his dinner with what 
stomach he may. If an humble parson or depend* 
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iQsin expects a peaceful meal at his table, he 
I well sit down to feed with Thjestes or the 
irs. After a meal of misery and a glass of 
which ten to one but the infernal butler has 
d in the decanting, he b summoned to a game 
k -gammon : the parson throws size-ace, and 
;w more casts corers all his points ; the de-> 
I the dice ! Tom makes a blot, and the par- 
ts it ; he takes up man after man, and all bk 
are full, and Tom is gammoned pastredemp- 
can flesh and blood bear this ? Was ever such 
of luck ? The dice-box is slapt down with a 
ice; the tables ring with the deafening 
ihe parson stands aghast,aiidTom stamps the 
a the phrenz J of passioa— despicable passion! 
ble dependant ! — 

ere is his next resource ? the parson has fled 
t ; the back-gammon table is closed ; no 
ul neighbour knocks at his unsocial gate ; 
sa«d night and solitude are his melancholy in- 
; his boiling bosom labours like a turbid sea 
he winds are lulled ; shame stares him in the 
conscience plucks at his heart, and, to divert 
^n tormenting thoughts, he calls in those of 
er person, no matter whom — the first idle au- 
hat stands next to his hand : he takes up a 
; 'tis a volume of comedies ; he opens it at 
m ; 'tis all alike to him where he begins ; all 
)ets put together arc not worth a halter ; he 
les by mere chance upon ' The Choleric 
;' 'twas one to a thousand he should strike 
that blasted play — What an infernal title ! 
execrable nonsense ! What a canting, preach* 
ippy of an author ! Away goes the poet with 
ly, and half a dozen better poets than himself. 
1 up in the same luckless volume^ the inno<- 
ufierers for his offence* 

c2 
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Tom now sits forlorn, disgusted, "withont a f 
liTing or deaxl to cheer him, gnawing his own ik 
for want of other diet to feed his spleen apon : ai 
length he slinks into a comfortless bed ; damns Ui 
servant as he draws the curtains round him^ dropi 
asleep and dreams of the devil. 

]Major Manlove is a near neighbour, but no 
mate of Tom Tinder's : with the enjoyments ci 
result from health, the major is but rarely blest, 
a body-wound, which he received in battle, 
upon certain changes of the climate to ^ c j 
with acute pains. He is married to one of ine 1 
of women ; but she too has impaired her health ori 
nursing him when he was wounded, and is subjes I 
to severe rheumatic attacks. Love however has ttf 
opiate for all her pains, and domestic peace poarti^ 
balsam into the husband's wound. It is only Iv 
the scrutinizing eye of afiedtion, that either can [ 
cover when the other suffers, for religion has ^ 
dowed both hearts with patience, and neither i 
permit a complaint to escape, which might invite 
sympathizing friend to share its anguish. D | 

for service, Major Manlove has retired upon nan- 
pay, and as he plundered neither the enemy's covs- 
try nor his own during the war, he is not buj^tbened 
with the superfluities of fortune ; happily for kin 
these are not amongst his regrets, and a prqdeat 
o>conomy keeps him straight with the world ani 
independent. « 

One brave youth, trained under his own eye 
the same regiment with himself, is all the offspi 
heaven hath bestowed upon this worthy father, ana 
in him the hearts of the fond parents are centered; 
yet not so centered, as to shut them against theg^ 
neral calls of philanthropy, ^or in the village wbert 
they live they are beloved anc >i«««''»r' >y every creii' 

turC' T*»e l^a^d**" ^iimi»h«» ,.. ..^mAni- ♦<> Mfi* 
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3, and when the sharp north-east docs not 

in into the major^s wound, he is occupied 

s farm : his trees, his crops, his cattle art 

lings, and the poor that labour in his ser* 

his children and friends. To his superiors 

lanloTe deports himself with that graceful 

that puts them in mind of their own dig- 

hout diminishing his ; to his inferiors he is 

id and condescending : to all men be main* 

latural sincerity, with a countenance so ex* 

of the benevolence glowing in his heart, 

is beloTed as soon as known,and known at 

seen. With a soul formed for society, and 

flow of spirits, this amiable man no sooner 

ito company, than his presence diffuses joy 

iness orer the whole circle : every voice bids 

Icome ; every hand is reached out to greet 

th a cordial shake. He sits down with a 

cent smile ; chimes in with the conversation 

;oing, hears all, overbears none, damps no- 

jcst, if it is harmless ; cuts no man's story if 

y tedious, and is the very life and soul of 

le. 

irding to annual custom I passed some days 
(n last autumn: there is a tranquillity, which 
res from the master and mistress of this fa- 
rough every member belonging to it ; the 
s are few,but so assiduous in their respective 
I, that you can be no where better waited 
e table is plain, but elegant, and though the 
limself is no sportsman, and has done carry, 
m, the kindness of his neighbours keeps him 
ipplied with game, and every sort of rural 
, that their farms and gardens* can furnish. 
g can be more delightful than the face of the 
r about him, and I was charmed with his 
namented farm in particular : the disposition 

€3 
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of the garden, and the abandaaoe of its frails : 
flowers bespeak Mrs. ManloTe no common adepi 
that sweet and captivating science. 

One day as my friend and I were riding threai^ 
the fields to enjoy the western breeze of a fine S^ 
tember morning, our ears were sainted with the M 
chorus of the hounds from a neighbonring oopi^ 
and as we were crossing one of the pastures towai4l 
them, we heard two men at high words behind I 
thick hedge, that concealed them from onr sigU^ 
and soon after the sound of blows which seemed tf 
be heavily laid on, accompanied with oaths ail 
cries that made us push to the next gate, with si 
the speed we could muster. One of the combatanto 
was lying on the ground, roaring for mercy nndi^ 
the cudgel of his conqueror, who was belabonriBi 
him at a furious rate : the person of the victor wfl 
unknown to major Manlove : the vanquished soot 
made him recognise the rueful features of Tea 
Tinder, who called upon the major by name to iD« 
terpose and save him from being murdered. 

This was no sooner done than the cndgeller, wh0 
was a sturdy clown, gave us to understand, that he 
had been doing no more than eyerj Englishmen hai 
a right to do, returning the loan of a blow will 
proper interest to the lender : this the prostrate hero 
did not deny, but asserted that the rascal had headed 
the hare as she was breaking cover, and turned her 
into the wood again, by which means he had spoilt 
the day's sport. — And did you this designedly-.? 
said the major. — Not I, master, replied the conit- 
tryman, as heaven shall judge me ! 1 love the sport 
too well to spoil it wilfully : but if I was travelling 
along the road just as puss was popping through the 
hedge, could I help it ? am 1 in the fault ? And 
should this gentleman, if he be a g^**^ieman, ride up 

to I"^ •»« i^ he MrouliT %avr ♦miiit*'-,. »• "iVi* « ^nf^ 
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UBdet his horse's feet, and laj the bntt of his whip 
^ upon my scull ? I think no man can bear that ; so 
I polled him out of the saddle, and banged him 
well, and I think no good man, as you appear to be, 
will ssty otherwise than that he well deserved it. 
I If this be so, answered the major, I can say nothing 
to the contrary. — How, Sir, exclaimed the squire, 
who was now upon his legs, is a rascal like this to 
I retu slow for blow, and does major Manlore abet 
hi n such insolence ? — ^I am sorry. Sir, replied the 
jor, calmly, you should put such a question to 
I, me ; but when gentlemen lose their temper — Sir, 
^ quoth Tom, interrupting him, I have lost my horse, 
I and that's the worse loss of the two— -'tis what you 
, are least used to, replied the major, and without 
more words quietly trotted homewards. 

As we jogged along my friend began to comment 
irith such pleasantry upon this ridiculous incident. 
Interlarding his discourse etery now and then with 
remarks of a more serious sort upon the ill effects 
of a hasty temper, and giving me some traits of his 
neighbour's habits of life, which, though not so 
uncommon as I could wish, were ncTerthelcss such, 
as, when contrasted with his benevolent character, 
may perhaps serve to furnish out no very unedify- 
ing topic for an Essay in ^ The Observer.' 



NUMBER CXI. 



Neque Ux estjnsiior ulla 
Quam necis art^es arte peirire sue). 

Wb have heard so much of the tragical effects 
jealousy, thatl was not a little pleased with an ac 
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count lately given me of a gentleman, who had be 
happily cured of his jealousy without any of 
melancholy circumstances, which too frequently r, 
suit from that fatal passion, even when it is groa: 
less : as this gentleman's jealousy was of that oi 
^cription, I am the rather tempted to relate 
story (under proper caution as to names 1 1 
sons) because there is a moral justice in ca 
trophe, which is pleasing even in fiction, bu! 
particularly so when we meet it in the real occai 
rences of life. 

Sir Paul Testy in his forty-eighth year marri 
the beautiful Louisa in her eighteenth : there ; 
some parents, who seem to think a good setti 
ment can atone for any disparity of age, i 
Louisa's were of this sort. Sir Paul had a roaii 
sister several years younger than himself, w 
had kept his house for some time before 
marriage with Louisa, and as this lady was 
fact an admirable (economist, and also in possessioi 
of a very considerable independent fortune, thepm* 
dent baronet took his measures for her continuance 
in his family, where, under pretence of assisting the 
inexperience ofhis young bride, shestill main 
Jier government in as absolute authority as ever : 
Miss Rachel would have been better pleased \ 
her brother, had he chosen a wife with less beautj 
and more fprtune than Louisa brought into the fa« 
mily,' it may well be doubted if she would have re- 
mained with him after his marriage, had she no< 
been prettv far advanced in an affair of the heart 
with a certain young gentleman, whose attcnt 
though in fact directed to her purse, she was wu. 
line to believe had been honourably addressed to 
Wr person: thh young gentleman, whom I shall 
«aU Lionel, was undoubtedly an obi-ct --i- ieserr. 
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Now it was that the unhappy Rachel beca 
Tictim to the most tormenting of all human i 
ons : her sister-in-law had a thousand charms 
she sooD discovered, or fancied she discovered 
Lionel's attentions were directed towards a 
object than herself : she had now the strongest 
motives for keeping a watchful eye upon Lo 
behaviour, and it is the property of jealousy to 
nify and discolour every thing it looks upon 
some time however she kept herself under pr 
restraint ; a hint now and then, cautiously i 
duced in the way of advice, was all she ven 
upon ; but these hints were so little attended 
Lduisa, whose innocent gaiety lent no ear tc 
remonstrances, that they were occasionally ref 
in a graver tone; as these grew more and 
peevish, Louisa began to take a little mischi 
pleasure in teazing, and was piqued into a 
viour, which probably she would never ha 
dulged herself in towards Lionel, had not Ra 
jealousy provoked her to it ; still it was inn< 
but so far imprudent, as it gave a handle to Rz 
malice, who now began to sow the seeds of d 
tent in her brother's irritable bosom. 

In one of those sparring dialogues, which 
frequently passed between the sisters, Rachel 
descanting upon the old topic with Some deg 
asperity, concluded her lecture with many p 
sions of zeal for Louisa's happiness, and ob; 
to her, as an apology for the freedom of her a 
that she had a right to some little experience 
world more than had yet fallen to the other' 
to which Louisa replied with some tartn 
< True! for you have lived more years in i 
I have.' — * A few perhaps,' answered Raci 
^ As few or as many as you chase to acknowl 
added Louissi J ^ It is one ^tf^t^niir*^ ^ -Triftty 
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OTCr itic, which you are too generous to 

aod I am too humble to repine at.' — ^ Be 

may,' said the other damsel, ' ycu will 

cave to observe that you have a double call 

11 for discretion ; you are a married wo- 

aps that very circumstance may be a proof 
discretion.' 

so, madam ! I may venture to say my. 
Sir Paul w^s no unseasonable match for 
yship ; at least I can witness some pains 
ployed on your part to obtain him.' 
t, my dear sister, replied Louisa with an 
nonchalance, ' after so much pains is it not 

should wish to repose myself a little ?' — 
}tion admits of no repose ; health, honour, 
s are sacrificed by its effects ; it saps the. 

m of a wife; it shakes the affections of a 

» 

ontent !* cried Louisa,' * if you will give 
! for disturbing the affections of the hus- 
will take care none shall be given for at* 
the reputation of the wife.' 
s moment Sir Paul entered the room, and 
»g by the countenance of the ladies, that 
'c not perfectly in good-humour with each 
igerly demanded of Louisa why she looked 

t 

ould look grave, if I could,' she replied^ 
compliment to my company ; but I have 
a conscience and so i^ay a heart, that I can- 
i gravity in the fare without laughing at it.* 
Aas delivered with so pointed a glance at 
that it was not possible to mistake the ap. 
I, anil she had no sooner left the room, 
explanation took place between the brother 
:r, in the course of which Rachel artfully 
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Contrived to infuse such a copious portioii of 
own poisonous jealousy into the bosom of Sir F 
that upon the arriyai of lord Mortimer, vhicb' 
at this crisis announced to him, he took a sud 
determination to give him to understand hon 
cessary it was become to his domestic happi 
that Lionel should be induced to discontinni 
Tisits in his family. 

Under these impressions, and in a very awki 
state of mind Sir Paul repaired to his library, wl 
lord Mortimer was expecting iiim in a situation 
no less cmbarassment, having conned over a s] 
for the purpose of introducing a proposal f^ranai 
liance between the families, and with a Tiew 
sound how Sir Paul might stand affected towa 
match between his son Lionel and Miss Rachel. 

As soon as the first ceremonies were over, whic 
were not very speedily dismissed, as both parti 
were strict observers of the old rules of breeding, h 
lordship began, after his manner, to wind about I 
way of reconnoitring his ground, and having c 
posed his features with much gravity and delib 
tion, began to ogcn his honourable trenches as 
lows — * In very truth. Sir Paul, I protest to ji 
there are few things in life can give me mgre pie 
sure than to find my son Lionel so assiduous in 1 
visits to this family.' — The baronet, whose mind 
this moment was not capable of adverting to ai 
other idea but what had reference to his own 
lousy, stared with amazement at this unexpec 
address, and was staggered how to reply to it ; 
last, with much hesitation, in a tone of ill counti 
feited raillery, he replied, that he truly bcliev 
there was one person in his family, to whom JV 
Lionel's visits were particularly acceptable : and 
this was a subject very near his heart, nay, tl 
alone upon which the honour and happiness of h 
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and liis family depended, he assured his lordship 
that it was with avidity he embraced the opportu- 
nity of coming to an explanation, which he hoped 
would be as confidential on his lordship's part, as it 
should be on his own. There was something in 
the manner of Sir Paul's delivery, as well as in the 
matter of the speech itself, which alarmed the here- 
ditary pride of the old peer, who drawing himself 
up with great dignity observed to Sir Paul, that for 
his son Lionel he had this to say, that want of 
honour was never amongst his failings ; nay it was 
never to be charged with impunity against any 
member of his family, and that to prevent any im- 
putation of this sort from being grounded upon his 
son's assiduities to a certain lady, he had now 
sought this interview and explanation with his good 
friend and neighbour. 

This was so kind a lift in Sir Paul's conception 
towards his favourite point, that he immediately ex- 
claimed — ^ [ see your lordship is not unapprised of 
what is too conspicuous to be overlooked by any 
body who is familiar in this house ; but as I know 
your lordship is a man of the nicest honour in 
your own person, I should hold myself essentially 
bound to you, if you would prevail upon your son 
to adopt the like principles towards a certain lady 
aader this roof, and caution him to desist from those 
assiduities, which you yourself have noticed, and 
nvhich, to confess the truth to you, I cannot be sf. 
witness to without very great uneasiness and dis- 
content.' 

Upon these words the peer started from his seat 
as nimbly as age would permit him, aud with great 
firmness replied — ' Sir Paul Testy, if this be your 
wish and desire, let me assure you, it shall be mine 
also ; my son's visit in this family will never b^ 

TOL. XL. D 
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repeated ;- set joarkeirt at rait; limi 
will ghre yoa and joar*B ao 

< My lord,* aatwerad the taiMet, ^I 
trated with tlie seaae of yoar ycit hoBavnHa fl^ 
ceedio^, and fke wannth widi wUtfc yov laM 
pressed yonndf on a tnlgeft so cloaeij|| 
with loy peace of vind ; jon Inife cased WKf lmt t i 
of Its burthen, and I shall be erer «oil 
you for it,' 

^Sir,* replied the peer, * Acre is 
enough said on the snbjcA ; I dave saj aajr aMi iM 
sufTiTe bb disappointment'T— ^ 1 daie aaj la 'ittf 
said Sir Psul ; ' 1 cannot doabt the wmtemujfMi 
Doners attentions ; I haTe onlj to iMpbl^katf 
dire^ them to some other objc^' ' ^ ' * 

Lord Mortimer now matlend soHietUnj^ liltl 
Sir Paul did not hear, nor perhayi attend to^^ 
took a hasty leave. When it is atpUafldiar Al 
reader that Miss Rachel had neTer,eveB in the utM 
distant manner, hinted the situation of her heart to 
her brother, on the contrary bad industriously cos- 
cealed it from him, this maUentndH will not appstf 
out of nature and probability. Lionel, whoselitfle 
gallantries with Louisa had not gone far enoughs^ 
riously to engage his heart, was sufficiently tired cf 
his mercenary attachment to Miss Rachel ; so Ml 
he patiently submitted to^is dismission, and readily 
obeyed his father's commands by a total disconti- 
nuance of his visits to Sir Paul ; To the ladies o( 
the family this behaviour appeared altogether mys* 
terlous ; Sir Paul kept the secret to himself, asd 
hatched Louisa very narrowly : when he found ri* 
took no other notice of LionePs negledl, than hf 
slightly remarking that she supposed he was mofe 
aiireoably engaged, he began to dismiss his jealousy 
*nd regain his spirits. 
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It was far otherwise with the unhappy Rachel ; 
her heart was on the rack ; for though she naturally 
suspected her brother's jealousy of being the cause 
of Lionel's absence, yet she could not account for 
his silence towards herself in any other way than 
by supposing that Louisa had totally drawn olf his 
affections from her, and this was agony not to be 
supported ; day after day passed in anxious expecta^ 
tion of a letter to explain this cruel negledl, but 
none came ; all communication with the whole fa« 
inily of lord Mortimer was at a stop; no intelligenco 
could be obtained from that quarter, and to all such 
inquiries as she ventured to try upon her brother, 
he answered so drily, that she could gather nothing 
from him : in the mean time, as he became hourly 
better reconciled to Louisa, so he grew more and 
more cool to the miserable Rachel, who now too 
late discovered the fatal consequences of inter- 
fering between husband and wife, and heartily re* 
proached herself for her officiousness in aggravating 
nis jealousy. 

Whilst she was tormenting herself with these re- 
flexions, and when Louisa seemed to have forgotten 
that ever such a person asLionel existed, a report was 
circulated that he was about to be married to a cer- 
tain lady of great rankand fortune, and that he had 
gone up with Lord Mortimer to town for that pur- 
pose. There wanted only this blow to make Ra- 
chel's agonies complete ; in a state of mind little 
short of phrensyshe betook herself to her chamber, 
and there shutting herself up, she gave vent to her 
passion in a letter fully charged with complaints and 
reproaches, which she committed to a trusty mes- 
senger, with stri6); injundtions to deliver it into 
Lionel's own hand, and return with his answer 8 
this commission was faithfully performed, and tho 
following is the answer she received in return. 

d2 
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( Madav, 

< I am no leu aiton'uhcd than afleAcd by yoar let' 
ter : it yoar bnitlier tiaa not tong since iaronned yon 
of hi) conference witk thy hffaer, and the rCeaJt of 
it, he has ^/ted a( unjiwtfy by you as he h«t by nj 
Lord Mortimarandnryaelf : whrn niv father naitfd 
vpon Sir Paul, far the exprGM |iMr]His.- of making 
known to him the hope* 1 had tb« MibttlM W a^ 
tertain of rendering rayWif acteptabh to yo*«pM 
a proposal ormariiade, he rMelVMl at obM M AM 
and peremptory a disfeiMiOli «ii IHf VtkM^'t^ 
painful as it was to ny feeliims 1 tad ■• jfiMt 
aa but silently fo sttbmitt «d4 wMdMW wif0 
from a family, where 1 irts so atMcMrptaUvHUn 

< When I GODfirm the trnth of Ot M|R»tyM 

have heard, and Inform yoa that flty ilMiili||ii|irit 
place this very moniiB|, yon wfil putuit )■* tf I 
add no more than that 1 bate the hoBmtf W'n^' 
' Madam, your most obedient 
'^And most humble ttttmtf 

LioHBL HeBrtma.' 

Every hope beinK extinguished by Ae naipi d 
this letter, the disconsolate Bachd becftMe bMlM> 
forth one of the most miserable of human bdngl! 
aftei- renting a torrent a\ raj;e against her brotlwfi 
she trirned her hack upon his house for erer, wiA 
undetermined where ifi fix, whilst at intervals ibt 
can scarce he sard to be<n possession of h*r senMl, 
she is still wandering from place to place in seudl 
of that repose, which is not to he found, and 
uherever she goes exhibits a melancholy ipectadi 
of disappointed envy and letf-tMineBtng Rplcn. 
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NUMBER CXII. 



^ What good do you expe6l to do by your Ob- 
lerrers ?' said a certain person to me t'other day : 
IS I knew the man to be a notorious damper^ I parried 
bis question, as I have often parried other plump 
luestions, by answering nothing, without appearing 
to bemortified or offended: to say the truth,! do not 
well know what answer I could have giren, had I 
been disposed to attempt it : I shall speak very in- 
genuously upon the subje6l to my candid readers, 
of whose indulgence I have had too many proofs to 
desitate at committing to them all that is in my 
bcart relative to our past or future intercourse and 
connection. 

When I first devoted myself to this work, I took 
it np at a time of leisure and a time of life, when I 
conceived myself in a capacity for the undertaking; 
I flattered myself I had talents and materials suffi- 
cient to furnish a collection of miscellaneous essays, 
which through a variety of amusing matter should 
convey instruction to some, entertainment to most, 
ind disgust to none of my readers. To eifedt these 
purposes I studied in the first place to simplify and 
familiarize my style by all means short of inelegance, 
taking care to avoid all pedantry and affectation, 
ind never suffering myself to be led astray by the 
ranity of fiorid periods and laboured declamation : 
it the same time I resoked not to give my morals 
lu austere complexion, nor convey reproof in a 
nagistcrial tone, for I did not hold it necessary to 
36 angry in order to persuade the world that I was 
n earnest ; as I am not the age's censor either by 

T)3 
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office or profession, nor am possessed of 
superiorities over other men as might ji iij * 

assuming a task, to which nobody has iuTitec 
-was sensible I had no claim upon the pabiv 
their attention, but what I could earn by fei 
diligence, nor any title to their candoirr-and 
placency but upon the evidence of those qi ' 

my own part. As I have never made pan» 
juries a cause for general complaints, I ; 91 
means out of humour with the world ^ I 
been my constant aim throughout the pr 
these papers to recommend and instil a ] t{ 
universal benevolence ; I have to the h 
power endeavoured to sapport the Christian g 
ter by occasional remarks upon the evidendes 
bene^ts of Revealed Religion ; and as the 
circulation of these Tolumes have exceeded myi 
sanguine hopes, 1 am encouraged to beliere thai | 
endeavours are accepted, and if so, I trnst bb 
no arrogance in presuming some good may bafeic- 
suited from them. t ii 

I wish I could contribute to render men inild 1 
meroiful towards each other, tolerating erery pa 1 
able member who mixes in our community #1 1 
out annoying its established church: I wish I cooia 
inspire an ardent attachment to our beloved cobb- 
try, qualified however with the gentlest manners 
and a beaming charity towards the world at large : 
I wish I could persuade contemporaries to live to- 
gethcr as friends and fellow-travellers, ennlating 
each other without acrimony, and cheering even 
rivals in the same pursuit with that liberal spirit of 
patriotism, which takes a generous interest in (he 
success of every art and science, that embellish or 
exalt the nifc and nation we belong to : I wish I 
could devise some means to ridicule the proud man 
out of his folly, the Toluptuary out of his false 
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leasures ; if I codld find one conspicuous example, 
V Y one, amongst the great and wealthy ^ of an 
estate administered to my entire content, I should 
liold it np with exultation ; but when I rcriew their 
order from the wretch who hoards to the madman 
who squanders, I see no one to merit other praise 
than of a preference upon comparison ; as for the 
domestic bully, who is a brute within his own 
doors and a sycophant without, the malerolentde 
famer of mankind, and the hardened rcriler of re- 
Itgion, they are characters so incorrigible, and held 
in such nnirersal detestation, that there is little 
chance of making anyimpression upon their nature, 
and no need for proroking any greater contempt, 
than the world is already disposed to entertain for 
them : I am happy in belienng that the time does 
fiot abound in such characters, for my obserrations 
in life have not been such as should dispose me to 
deal in melancholy descriptions and desponding la- 
mentations oyer the enormities of the age : too many 
indeed may be found, who are languid in the prac< 
tice of religion, and not a few, who are flippant in 
their conrcrsation upon it ; but let these senseless 
triflers call to mind, if they can, one single instance 
of a man, however eminent for ingenuity, who 
either by what he has written, or by what he has 
said, has been able to raise a well founded ridicule 
at the expence of true religion ; enthusiasm, super, 
stition and hypocrisy may give occasion for raillery, 
bnt against pure religion the wit of the blasphemer 
carries no edge ; the weapon, when struck upon that 
shield, shivers in the assassin's hand, the point flies 
back upon his breast and plunges to his heart. 

1 have notbecn inattentive to the interests of the fair 
sex, and have done my best to laugh them out of their 
fictitious characters : on the plain ground of truth 
and nature they arc the ornaments of creation, bat in 
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the maze of affedtation all their chat 9 I 

Where vice corrupts one, yanity betrays : 1 
dred ; out of the many disgraceful instan 
nuptial infidelity upon record, few have been 
wretches, whom a natural depravity has made 1 
perate, but many and various are the mise 
which have been produced by vanity, by re 
ment, by fashionable dissipation, by the cormpt 
of bad example, and most of all by the fault 
negledi of the husband. 

They have associated with our sex to the p: 
of their understandings and the prejudice of 
morals : we are beholden to them for having 
tened our ferocity and dispelled our gloom; byti 
to be regretted that any part of that pedantic > 
racter, which they remedied in us, should have 
fected their manners, A lady, who has quick 
Icnts, ready memory, and ambition to shine in c 
versation, a passion for reading, and who is wi 
of a certain age or person to despair of conque 
with her eyes, will be apt to send her understai 
ing into the field, and it is well if she does 1 
make a ridiculous figure before her literary 
paign is over. If the old stock of our female p^i 
dants were not so busy in recruiting their ranki 
with young novitiates, whose understanding^ 
distort by their training, wc would let th nui 
out and spend their short annuity of nons< 
without annoying them; but whilst they will be se- 
ducing credulous and inconsiderate girls into their 
circle, and transforming youth and beauty into un- 
natural and monstrous shapes, it becomes the <luty 
of every knight-errant in morality to sally forth to 
the rescue of these hag-ridden and distressed damsels. 

It cannot be supposed I mean to say that genius 
ought not to be cultivated in one sex as well as in 
tho other ; the object of my anxiety is the preserva- 
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of tbe female character, by which I understand 
t gentle uaassHming manners and qualities peco*- 

the sex, which recommend them to our pro- 
9n and endear them to our hearts ; let their ta« 

and acquirements be what they may, they 
Id never be put forward in such a manner as to 
ihadow and keep out of sight those feminine 
properrequisites,which are fitted to tl)e domes- 
phere, and are iudispensible qualifications for 
ender and engaging duties of wife and mother; 
are not born to awe and terrify us into subjec- 
by the flashes of their wit or the triumphs of 

understanding : their conquests are to be cf. 
dby softer approaches, by a genuine delicacy 
ought, by a simplicity and modesty of soul, 
h stamp a grace upon every thing they act or 
'. All this is compatible with every degree of 
Hence in science or art ; in fact it is charac- 
icof superior merit, and amongst the many in-> 
;es of ladies now living, who have figured as 
:>r8 or artists, they are very few, who are not as 
picnous for the natural grace of character as for 
ts ; prattlers and pretenders there may be in 
dance, who fortunately for the world do not 
y us any otherwise than by their loquacity and 
rtinence. 

ir age and nation has just reason to be proud 
e genius of our women ; the advances they 
made within a short period are scarcely ere- 
, and I refledt upon them with surprise and 
ure : it behoves every young man of fashion 
to look well to himself, and provide some fund 
formation and knowledge, before he commiU 
b\f to societies where the sexes mix : every 

1 that can awaken his ambition, or alarm his 
I of shame, call upon him for the exe^tiotis of 
', and the improvement of his understanding ; 
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and thus it comes to pass that the age grows 
and more enlightened every day. 

Away then with that ungenerous pnuse, i 
laTished upon times past for no other purpo8< 
to degrade and sink the time present upon th( 
parison ! 

Plu8 vetustU nam facet 
Inoidia mendax, quam bonia praseniibus. 

I conscientiously belieye the public happii 
this peaceful aera is not to be paralleled in o 
nals. A providential combination of events hs 
spired to restore our national dignity, and esi 
our internal tranquillity, in a manner which 
man foresight could have pointed out, and by 
which no political sagacity could have proyid 
is a great and sufficient praise to those, in wh 
condu6t of affairs is reposed, that they have < 
seen and firmly seized the glorious opportuni 

Let us, who profit by the blessing, giye 
that we are deserving of it, by being cordial 
fe6tioned towards one another, just and genei 
all our fellow-creatures, grateful and obedi 
our God. 
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Adelisa, possessed of beauty, fortune, ran! 
every elegant accomplishment, that genius an 
cation could bestow, was withal so unsuppo 
capricious, tha >he seemed Ho*n to be the U 

jfpr^p *ipj>rf .^ii*h ':iiff|^r< tatftlf **- K*r f^fi 
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hanns. Thoagb her coqaetry was notorious 
tverbySach were her allurements, that yery 
ion whom she though fit to practise them. 
r found resolution to resist their power. Of 
ictims of her yanitj, J^ander seemed to be 
sr whom she threw her chains with the 
air of triumph ; he was indeed a conquest 
of, for he had long and obstinately defend, 
eart, and for a time made as many reprisals 
le tender passions of her sex as she raised 
itions upon his ; hec better star at length 
d; she beheld Leander at her feet, and 
ler victory was accomplished at the ex pence 
tender glances,than she had ever bestowed 
5 whole sex collectively, yet it was a victory 
•nly piqued Adelisa to render his slavery the 
tolerable for the trouble it had cost her to 
him to it. After she had trifled with him 
rtured him in every way that her ingenious 
lould devise, and made such public display 
yranny, as subjected him to the ridicule and 
pt of all the men, who had envied his suc- 
d every woman, who resented his neglect, 
avowedly dismissed him as an object which 
o longer furnish sport to her cruelty, and 
to other pursuits, with a kind of indifi'erence 
e choice of them, which seemed to have no 
jide but mere caprice, 
der was not wanting to himself in the ef-> 
now made to free himself from her chains ; 
-as in vain ; the hand of beauty had wrap- 
ro too closely about his heart, and love had 
them too securely for reason, pride, or even 
tngest struggles of resentment to throw them 
» continued to love, to hate, to execrate and 
er. His first resolution was to exile himself 
}r sight ; this was a measure of absolute ne- 
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eessity, for he was not yet recovered eQi 
abide the chance af meeting her, and he had 
spirits nor ioclination to start a fresh i 
by way of experimeot upon her ]' • j 

however befriended him in the } ' men 
spair, for no sooner was he ouc ot ner i 
the coquetish Adelisa found something v 
which had been so familiar to her ; that L 
though despised when posscst, when Jost 
gretted. In vain she culled her numerous a 
for some one to replace him ; condaually 
and discontented, Adelisa became so iiito 
her lovers, that there seemed to be a spiru 
ing up amongst them, which threatened hei 
general desertion. What was to be do 
danger was alarming — it was imminent : sh 
mined to rccal Leander : she informed hersc 
haunts, and threw herself in the way of a rei 
but he a?oided her : chance brought them t 
terview, and she began by rallying him 
«postacy ' there was an anxiety under all this 
pleasantry, that she could not thoroughly < 
and he did not fail to discover : he instant!^ 
mined upon the very wisest measure, whic 
bcration could have formed ; he combated I 
her own weapons : he put himself appan 
much at his ease, and counterfeited his par4; 
as effectually to deceive her : she had no¥ 
task upon her hands, and the hardest as wel 
most hazardous she had ever undertaken, 
tempted to throw him off his guard by a pr 
pity for his past sufferings, and a promise of 
usage for the future : he denied that he had { 
any thing, and assured her that he never f 
be amused by her humours, which were pi 
agreeable to him at all times — ^ then it is pU 
plied she, ^ that you never thought of me as 
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lumours must be insupportable to a hus» 
Pardon me,' cried Leander, ^ if ever £ 
betrayed into the idle act of marriage, I 
i one of those yery humours myself : dc- 
*oni the dull uniformity of domestic life ! 
be so insipid as the tame strain of nuptial 
everlastingly repeated ? Whatever other 

may then debar myself of, let me at least 
tty of whim in the woman 1 am to-be 
.' — ' Upon my word,' exclaimed Adelisa^ 
Id almost persuade me that we w^ere des- 
ach other/ This she accompanied with 
sc looks, in which she was most expert, 

was calculated at once to inspire and to 
sibility : Leander, not yet so certain of 
ations as to confide in them, seemed to 
is overture as a raillery, and affecting a 
lied — ' 1 do not think it is in the power 

herself to determine cither of us ; for if 
^r one moment in the humour to promise 

> me, I am certain in the next you would 
and if I was fool enough to believe you, 

► ell deserve to be punished for my credu- 
len will never yoke us to each other, nor 
ly else ; but if you are in the mind to 
ry harmless experiment of the little faith I 
such promises, here is my hand; 'tis fit, 
)al should spring from my quarter and not 
)sc with it as soon as you please, and 
le as much as yon please, if I Tcnt one 
rhcn you break the bargain.'-^* Well, 

Adelisa, ' to punish you for the saucincsc 
ovoking challenge, and to convince you 
jot credit you for this pretended inditfe- 
y treatment of you, berc is my hand, and 
promise ; and now I give yon warning, 
cr I do keep itj 'twill be only from the 
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conyictioD that I shall torment yon more byfili^l^^. 
ing it than by flying from it.' — * Fairly decUidj 
cried Leaudcr, ^ and since my word is |)asied, H 
stand to it ; but take notice, if 1 was not poMp 
ly secure of being jilted, I should think myself '• 
a fair way to be the most egregious dupe io Mi 
ture.' ^'^^ 

In this strain of mutual raillery they pro 
to settle the most serious business of their lives, 
whilst neither would Yenture upon a confessioD 
their pa>sion, each seemed to rely upon the c 
for a discoTcry of it. They now broke op J 
conference in the gayest spirits iroagiaable, aii 
Leander, upon parting, offered to make abettof ! 
his fortune with Adelisa, that she did not stana 
her engagement, at the same time naming a ce 
day as the period of its taking place.— ^ And w ■ 
t^hall 1 gain,' said she, ' in that case, by half ji r 
fortune, when I shall have a jointshare in posse a | 
of the whole V — ' Talk not of fortune,' cried Ij 
der, giving loose to the rapture which he could iw 
longer restrain, ' my heart, my happiness* my life 
itself is your's' — So saying, he caught her in hii 
arms, pressed her eagerly to his embrace^ and has- 
tily departed. 

No sooner was he out of her sight, than he be* 
gan to expostulate with himself upon his indiscre- 
tion : in the ecstacy of one unguarded moment, he 
had blasted all his schemes, and by exposing his 
weakness, armed her with fresh engines to torment 
him. In these reflections he passed the remainder 
of the night ; in vain he strove to find some justifi- 
cation for his folly . he could not form his mind to 
believe that the tender looks she had bestowed upon 
him, were any other than an experiment upon his 
heart, to throw him from his guard, and re-establish 
her tyranny. With these impressions he presented 
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bimself at her door next morning, and was imrae* 
diatcly admitted : Adelisa was alone, and Lcauder 
immediately began, by saying to her — ' I am now 
come to receive at your hands the punishment, 
which a man who cannot keep his own secret richly 
deserves ; I surrender myself to you, and I expect you 
will exert your utmost ingenuity in tormenting me ; 
only remember that you cannot give a stab to my 
heart, without wounding your own image, which 
envelopes every parti) and is too deeply impressed 
for even your cruelty totally to extirpate.' — At the 
conclusion of this speech, Adelisa\s countenance 
became serious ; she fixed her eyes upon the floor, 
and, after a pause, without taking any notice of Le- 
ander, and, as if she had been talking to herself in 
soliloquy, repeated, in a murmuring tone — ' Well, 
well, 'tis all over ; but no matter.' — ' For the love 
of Heaven,' cried Leander, in alarm, ' what is all 
OTcr V — ' All that is most delightful to woman,' 
she replied ; ^ all the luxury which the vanity of 
my sex enjoys in tormenting your's : oh, Leander, 
HFhat charming projects of revenge had I contrived 
to punish your pretended indifference, and depend 
upon it, I would have executed them to the utmost 
rigour of the law of retaliation, had you not in one 
moment disarmed me of my malice by a fair con. 
fcssion of your love. Believe me, Leander, I ne- 
ver was a coquette but in self-defence ; sincerity 15 
my natural character ; but how should a woman of 
any attractions be safe in such a character, when 
the whole circle of fashion abounds with artificial 
coxcombs, pretenders to sentiment, and professors 
of seduction ? When the whole world is in arms 
against innocence, what is to become of the naked 
children of nature, if experience does not teach 
.them the art of defence ? If 1 have employed this 
JUt more particularly against you than others, why 

E 2 
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have I so done, but because I had more to appre* 
hend from your insincerity than any other person'^ 
and proportioned my defences to my danger ? fie* 
tween you and me, Leander, it has been more i 
contest of cunning than an atiair of honour, and if 
you call your own conduct into fair rcTiew, t 
me you will (ind little reason to complain of i 
Naturally disposed to favour your attentions 
than any other man's, it particularly behoyed w 
guard myself against propensities at onco so pie 
and so suspicious. Let this suffice in justif 
of what is past ; it now remains that I shouia tt< 
plain to you the system I have laid down for tbi 
time to come : if e?er I assume the character of i 
wife, I devote myself to all its duties; I bid 
well at once to all the vanities, the petulanc uM 
coquetries of what is falsely called a life of^p , 

the whole system must undergo a revolution, aiu 
administered upon other principles and to other par 
poses : I know the world too well to commit « 
self to it, when I have more than my own com i 
to account to ; when 1 hayc not only trutns I 
the similitudes of truths to study ; suspicions, jea* 
lousies, appearances to provide against; when I ) 
no longer singly responsible' on the score of error, 
but of example also ; it is not, therefore, in th( 
public display of an affluent fortune, in dress, e< 
page, entertainments, nor even in the fame of sph 
charities my pleasures will be found ; they ^ 
centre in domestic occupations ; in cultivating na 
ture and the sons of nature, in benefiting the tenai 
and labourers of the soil that supplies us with tm 
means of being useful ; in living happily with m] 
neighbours ; in availing myself of those number 
opportunities, which a residence in the country ai 
fords, of relieving the untold distresses of those, wh* 
suffer in secret, and are too hamble, or perhaps toi 
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rond to ask.' — Here the enraptured Lcander could 

o longer keep silence, but breaking forth into 

*»n8ports of lore and admiration, gare a turn t o 

conyersation, which is no otherwise interesting 

relate, than as it proved the prelude to an union 

lich speedily took place, and has made Leander 

nd Adelisa the fondest and the worthiest couple in 

^and. 

jTrom Adelisa's example I would willingly esta- 
this conclusion, that the characters of fouug 
Tried women, who are objects of admiration, 
re not to be decided upon by the appearances, 
rhich they are oftentimes tempted to assume upon 
he plea of soJf-defence : I would not be understood 
vy this to recommend disguise \n any shape, or to 
ustify those who resort to artifice upon the pretend- 
id necessity of the measure ; but I am thoroughly 
iisposed to beliere, that the triflings and dissem- 
>lings of the young and fair do not so often flow 
rom the real lerity of their natures, as they arc 
honght to do : those in particular, whose situation 
hrows them into the vortex of the fashion, have 
nuch that might be said in palliation of appearances, 
dany coquettes besides Adelisa have become admi- 
able wives and mothers, and how very many more 
night have approved themselves such, had they 
alien into the hands of men of worth and goo<l 
ense, is a conjecture which leads to the most me- 
ancholy reflections. There is so little honourable 
ove in the men of high life before marriage, and so 
nuch infidelity after it, that the husband is almost 
n every instance the corrupter of his wife. A 
voman (as she is called) of the world, is in many 
)eople's notions a proscribed animal ; a silly idea 
>revails that she is to lead a husband iuto certain 
uin.and disgrace : parents in general seem agreed in 
Ncerting all their influence and authority for keep- 

K3 
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ing her out of their families : in place of l 
they frequently obtrude upon their bods si 
and inexperienced thing, whom they figmre 
themsclyes as a creature of perfect innocence 
simplicity, a. wife who may be modelled te 
wishes of her husband, whose manners arenn 
by the vices of the ago, and on whoso ] 
fidelity, and affection, he may repose hb hai 
for the rest of his days. Alas! how gn 
misjudge their own true interests in the case : i 
dangerous is the situation of these children of 
nursery, at their first introduction into the wo 
Those only who are unacquainted with the deceit* 
fulness of pleasure can be thoroughly intoxio 
by it ; it is the novelty which makes the xeri 
and surely it requires infinitely more jnaj 
stronger resolutions, and closer attentions, to 
the conduct of a young wife without experience, t 
would serve to detach the woman of the wo 
from frivolities she is surfeited with, and bjr fi: 
her to your interests con vert what you have thongit 
a dissipated character into a domestic one. 

The same remark applies to young men of pri- 
vate education : you keep them in absolute subjec- 
tion till they marry, and then in a moment make 
them their own masters : from mere infancy yoa 
expect them to step at once into a perfect manhood: 
the motives for the experiment may be virtuous, 
but the effects of it will be fatal. 



I am now approaching to the conclusion of this 
my fourth volume *, and according to my present 
purpose^ shall dismiss the Observers from any fur- 

* This refers to the arrangement of the Tolnmcs whea 
fint pablished. 
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'duty : the reader and I are here to part. A few 

therefore, oo snch ao occasion, I may be 

cted to subjoin : I have done my best to merit 

ii'otection, and as I haye been favourably heard 

yet talking with hira, I hope I shall not be 

odly remembered when I can speak no more : I 

e passed a life of many labours, and now being 

its end, hate little to boast but of an inherent 

will towards mankind,which disappointments^ 

an f and age itself, have not been able to 

iisn* It has been the chief aim of all my 

to reconcile and endear roan to man : I Ioto 

country and contemporaries to a degree of 

! isiasm that I am not sure is perfectly defensible, 

>agh to do them justice, each in their turns have 

BUEen some pains to cure me of my partiality. It 

however^ one of these stubborn habits, which 

people are apt io excuse in themseWcs, by calling 

it a second nature* There is a certain amiable lady 

in the world, in whose interests 1 have the tender- 

at concern, and whose virtues I contemplate with 

paternal pride ; to her I have always wished to 

dedicate these volumes ; but when 1 consider that 

SQch a tribute cannot add an atom to her reputation, 

^nd that no form of words which I can invent for 

the occasion, would do justice to what passes in 

toy heart, I drop the undertaking, and am silent. 
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NUMBER CXIV. 

That period of the Athenian history, which i 
eluded within the aEtra of Pisistratos and 
of Menandcr the comic poet, maj be juftuy m 
the literary age o/" Greece. I propose to d 
some of these papers to a retiew of that perioa, 
as the earlier ages of poetry, though in gen 
siciire, yet afford much interesting matter 
quiry, it will be proper to take up the Athei 
tory from its origin, because it is so connected 
the account 1 mean to give, that I cannot othe 
preserve that order and continuation in p \ 
time, which perspicuity requires. 

This abcount may properly be called a history 
the human understanding within a period peco 
favourable to the production of genius ; and, 
I cannot expect that my labour will in tho end 
uish any thing more than what every literary 
has stored in his memory, or can resort to in 
books, still it will have the merit of being aselect 
uninterrupted ^nd unmixed with other events, 1 
crowd and obscure it in the original relations, 
which he must otherwise refer. The wars, I 
foreign and domestic, which the small comman 
of Greece were perpetually engaged in, occ 
much the greater part of the historian's attent 
and the reader, whose inquiries arc directed to 
subject I am about to treat of, must make his v 
through many things, not very interesting tc 
elegant and inquisitive mind, before he can 
cover. 

Quid Sophocles et Thcspis et /EschylusvtileferreHt, 
Such will not envy me the labour of havin<; tui 
over a heavy maks of scholiasts aud gramniari 
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hesitate to prefer accepting the result of my in- 
» to the task of folio wiog the like track in 
it of his own. 

Athenians were a most extraordinary people ; 

Dt in arms and in arts : of their military at- 

r ints I do not profess to treat, andj if the 

lakes less delight in hearing of the ravages of 

man of the progress of literature, he may, in 

contemplation of these placid scenes, undis- 

by tnmult and unstiiined with blood, expe. 

B some degree of that calm recreation of mind, 

I deludes life of its solicitude, and forms the 

crate enjoyment of a contemplatire man. 

' ^l^ges is generally supposed to have been tho 

er of the Athenian monarchy, but in what 

. of the world we shall place this illustrious per- 

whether he was Noah or one of the Titans, 

dson to Jupiter or contemporary with Moses, 

n inquiry, which the learned have agitated with 

I seal and very little success. It is however 

eed, that there was a grievous flood in his time, 

Qich deluged the province afterwards called At- 

»; but that happily for king Ogyges, being a 

!r8on of gigantic stature, he survived the general 

ilamity* A period of one hundred and eighty. 

oe years succeeded to this flood, in which this 

'OYince remained so depopulated, that it is gene- 

Jly supposed no king reigned over it till the time 

' Cecrops, the founder of Athens, from him at 

St named Cecropia. 

Cecrops made many prudent institutes for the be- 
ifit of his rising state during a long reign of fifty 
lars, and, by establishing the rites of matrimony, 
rolished the promiscuous commerce of the sexes, 
which they lived before his time ; by these and 
her regulations, upon a general numbering of all 
i subjects, he found the male adults in his domi- 
ms to amount to twenty thousand, every person 
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of the above description being directed to briogl. 
stone in his hand and cast it down in a stated plaeei 
this prince, being an Egyptian, introduced theafi 
tbology of his native country, upon which so mvf 
Grecian fables were formed, and from wbiclii 
learned modern has with great sagacity traced" 
Tery curious analogy with the Mosaic acco> 
the early ages : the Greeks adopted the fables' 
out comprehending their allusions, and then 
formed the constitution of a religion, whicli 
possession of great part of the world, till re 
dispelled its errors and enlightened the Genuieira 
tions. Till Cecrops erected altars to Jupiter, 
libations and established his worship, he \ n 
known in Greece as a god : he set up the inoi ^ 
Mercury, sacrificed to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, JiMi 
and Minerva, and was in fact the institutor otthi 
Pagan theology : the gods of Cecrops were i 
made useful instruments in the hand of the f( 
of a monarchy,for before he could induce his pi 
to cultivate the dry and barren country of A 
he was forced to play off his new machinery, o 
raising a contest in heaven between Neptune 
Minerva for the patronage of Cecropia, the ca 
of his new empire : he found interest enQugh wi 
the deities to turn their decision in Minerva's fav< 
and by this contrivance he diverted his subjects ire 
their maritime attachments to agriculture, and pa 
ticularly to the cultivation of the olive : to strength 
still further the tutelary title of Minerva, he enforc 
the dedication of the city, by changing its i 
from Cecropia to Athenae, a sacrifice few foum 
would have made, and a strong proof of his go 
sense and talents for government. If the reader i 
collects the story Ovid relates of Minerva's tro 
ment of Erechthonius, Cecrops' son, he will i 
conceive highly of the gratitude, or even purity 
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in deity's character ; though as wc are set- 
upon the Athenian ground, it may not be 
dent to talk scandal of Minerva ; 

•go est — negai AglawnUy negat unguis apertus, 

DAR. PHRYG, lib. 11. 

s enjoyed his new government for the space 
ears, but his attachment to his native soil 

drew him into an unlucky expedition with 
iroah, in whose company he was drowned 
ed Sea, whilst in pursuit of the Israelites; 
tanding which we are informed, upon the 
r of the poet £uripides, that he was trans. 
) the starry sphere, and became a constella- 
)rae dignity after his death ; and if we con* 
at obligations this prince had conferred on 

as well as men, we shall not think him 
y rewarded ; on the contrary, we must own 
tther hardly dealt with both by Minerva as 
lercury ; the former of which shut his son 
tin company with a dragon, and the latter 

his daughter into a false step ; an attach- 
lich though it does not convict her of vuU 
' taste, certainly does no credit to the chas- 
er morals, or the gratitude of her seducer. 
us succeeded on the death of Cecrops, and 
sign of nine years was deposed by Am. 
, who seized the throne of Athens, and ren- 

name memorable to posterity by establish, 
^reat Council or Law-Courts of the Am- 
s, who held their meetings at Thermopylae 
ice introduced the practice of diluting and 
ines ; a practice that obtained through all 
or many ages ; in memory of which sober 
n, Amphi6tyon erected an altar to Bacchus 
ght, and placed it in the Temple of th« 
he also consecrated an altar to the nymphs 
hand in the same Temple^ that mankind 
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might thereby be kept ia mind of the grace 
of temperance ; and it is not easy to find anj 
stance in the pagan worship, where superstitiiM 
been applied to more elegant or moral purpo 
small communities such regulations may be > 
into effect, where all the people are under the efi 
the sovereign, and in the same spirit of rcfo 
Amphidiyou published an edict, that noneoi 
subjects should indulge thcmselTOt in the ose o 
diluted wine, except in one small glass after 
meals^to give them a taste of the potency of the j 
under this restri6tion he permitted the free 
diluted wines, provided they observed in thcii d 
ings to address their libations to Jupiter, the 
server of man^s health. 

This virtuous usurper, after an ad minis tratioi 
ten years, was in his turn expelled from the th 
of Athens, by that Ercchchonius, the son of C 
whom Minerva shut up in a chest with his o i 
pion the dragon, and committed to the keepiaicd 
his sisters : this is the person whom Homer 
tions in his second book of the Iliad by tho name a 
I'lrechtheus : he is celebrated for having first yol 
horses to a chariot, and also for introducing the 
of silver coin in Attica. 

Primus Erechthonius currus et quaivar omsus 
JuHgcre Equos, rapidisq ; rot is insistere VUtoTm 

But the institutions which have rendered the naae 
of Erechthonius famous to all posterity, are those 
of the Eleusynian Mysteries and the feasts of the 
Panathcnsa. The first of these ho established in 
honour of Ceres, on account of a seasonable supply 
of corn from the granaries of Egypt^ when the ciC} 
and territory of Athens were in imminent danger oi* 
starving by an extraordinary drought : these sacrod 
mysteries were of Egyptian origin, and as they co»- 



crowned with olive in honour of the guar- 
ity : these were scenes of the greatest festi- 
111, when Athens had submitted to the Ro- 
ke, those sanguinary conquerors introduced 
ibats of gladiators into these favorite solcm- 

£?ery age had its share in contributing to 
dUcle ; the old men walked in procession 
anches of olive in their hands, the young in 

with shield and spear ; the labouring pea- 
vith spades, and their wives with water- 
( ; the boys crowned with garlands, and 
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The Elcusynian Mysteries, instituted bj Erecht]io> 
nius, were celebrated in the time of autumn eitff 
fifth year at Eleusis, where a great concourse a 
people met upon the occasion : the ceremonies o( 
initiation were preceded by sacrifices, prayers, aad 
ablutions ; the candidates were exercised in triabof 
secrecy, and prepared, by tows of continence; everj 
circumstance was contrived to render the act as aw* 
ful and striking as possible ; the initiation was] 
formed at midnight, and the candidate was tai 
into an interior sacristy of the temple, with a rn 
garland on his head; here he was examined ii n< 
duly performed his stated ablutions ; clean h: 
a pure heart, and a native proficiency in the Gi 
tongue wereindispensible requisites; having p 
this examination, he was admitted into th^ t 
which was an edifice of immense magnitude ; a 
proclamation made that the stri^est silence shooi 
be observed, the ofBciating priest took out the 
cred volumes containing the mysteries; these bo* 
were written in a strange character intersper 
with the figures of animals and various emblems ai 
hieroglyphics ; they were preserved in a cai?ity b 
tween two large blocks of stone, closely fitted ^ 
each other, and they were carefully replaced bytl 
priest with much solemnity, after he had explain* 
what was necessary to the initiated out of th 
The initiated were en joined to honour their pareni 
to reverence the immortal gods, and abstain frc 
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particular sorts of diet, particularly tame fowls, 
fish, beans, and certain sorts of apples. 

When this was finished, the priests began to play 
off the whole machinery of the temple in all its 
terror ; doleful groans and lamentations broke out 
from the fane, thick and sudden darkness involved 
the temple, momentary gleams of light flashed forth 
eTery now and then with tremblings, as if an earth- 
quake had shaken the edifice ; sometimes the co- 
jmscations continued long enough to discover all the 
.splendor of the shrines and images, accompanied 
with Toices in concert, dancings and music: at 
other times, during the darkness, severities were 
exercised upon the initiated by persons unseen ; 
.they were dragged to the ground by the hair ck 
their heads, and there beaten and lashed, without 
knowing from whpm the blows proceeded, or why 
they were inflicted : lightnings and thunderings and 
dr^idful apparitions were occasionally played ofi^, 
with every invention to terrify and astonish ; at 
.length, upon a voice crying out Conxl Ompax ! the 
.ceremony was concluded and the initiated dismissed. 
The garment worn upon this occasion was not to be 
laid aside, whilst it would hang together, and the 
shreds were then to be dedicated at some shrine, as 
a tattered trophy of the due performancee of the 
mysteries of Ceres. 

These initiations were conceived to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit a 
man for a more dignified place amongst the blest 
hereafter ; and they were in such general respe^, 
that itaff'orded great cause of reproach against So- 
crates, for having neglected his initiation. The 
TOWS of secrecy, and the penalties to be inflicted on 
Tiolation, were as binding as could possibly be de- 
Tised. 

12 



nities, and to purchase conqaest by the obUi 
what was dearest and most yalaable in life. 
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Hitherto the rising state of Athens had not 
engaged in war, bat no sooner was it inTolfeil i 
disputes with the Eleusynians, on account of wm fi 
predatory incursions, than the idea took its rinfl 
deToting human victims to appease the hostile 

■| 

As we are now approaching towards the t i\ 
Homer, who records instances of this sort, ii 
be curious to mark when that savage so] 
had its origin. JSo example occurs to j 

cian story antecedent to Erechthonins, w », u 
dience to an oracle, sacrificed one of his aauj 
and some say all, to purchase thereby snccess ag 
the Elensynians. It is however a matter ot 
wonder than regret how this idea should obt 
generally ; when a people are in the habit of i i 
animal sacrifices a part of their worship^ andwi 
religion it is to believe that intercession can b< 
to the gods, and favours obtained by the blooo 
victims taken from the brute creation, the thoi 
of ascending a step higher in the dignity of the eo- 
lation, naturally leads to the hope of purcha g i 
greater reward. With these ideas enthn: ipi 

rits, like Decius and Curtius amongst the mh 
rushed upon self-destruction, and Erechthoi i 
king of Athens, devoted his daughters, Cod 
self — ^ If the blood of bulls and goats and ine i 
of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifietn i 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall 
blood, &c. &c. &c.' There is awildmagnan i, 
in the idea highly captivating : Cicero more ti 
once alludes to this action of Erechthonius, and 
his oration for Sextus exclaims — ^ Shall 1 after i 
many illustrious deeds shrink from death, wh 
even the daughters of Erechthonius, with all ti 
weakness of their sex about them, resigned th 
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• without regret ?' Let the mind be possessed 
; persuasion of immortal happiness annexed 
ct, and there will be no want of candidates 
gle for the glorious prerogatiye. Erechtho. 
. his daughters were associated to the deities 
sir death, altars were dedicated and a temple 
to them in the citadel of Athens, where di- 
nours were paid to their memories. The 
ians were defeated and despoiled of all they 
d, except the mysteries of Ceres abovemen- 

of these they were left in undisturbed en- 
I: : their king Eumolpus was slain in battle, 
>tone, whose son he was, revenged his loss 
:ing his conqueror dead with his trident. 

perished Ercchthonius by immortal hands, 
ike the authority of Euripides the tragic 
'ter he had reigned fifty years in Athens : in 
I the people of Attica, heretofore called Ce« 
s,took the name of Athenians: Ovid, whose 
trphoses mix much ancient truth with fable, 
hat this prince at his death left it doubtful 
»sterity, whether he excelled most in justice 
Dg, or in military glory as a General.' 
us, the reputed father of Theseus, was the 
king of Athens, reckoning from Cecrops, 
1 of Pandion II* grandson of Erechthonius, 
vn haying descended regularly from father to 
ough several generations : after remaining 
s for several years, he consulted the oracle at 
upon the mode of obtaining an heir ; to a 
ain question he obtained a very obscure an. 
nd, not being able to solve theaenigma hira- 
nsulted several persons upon the interpreta- 

it, and amongst others his friend Pitthcus, 
' Trcezene, from whose sagacity he promised 

a solution of the difficulty : this wise prince 
laughter named iBthra, and she having ad- 

f3 
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mitted iBgeus to a secret consultatioB by nij t 
the fane of Minerva, prored a more able inter i 

of the Delphic oracle than her fatherland put 21 
in possession of his ivishes by bearing him a 1 f 
this son was the hero Theseus, but it cannot hi w- 
guised, that a doubt was started, whether Ne| 
had not abetter claim to the child tlian .^Ggens ; F 
the princess ^thra is charged with admittii b > 
Tisitors in the same eTening, and when the i bt* i 
Tersy lies between a mortal and an immortal 10 f 
the most that can be said for .£gens is, a 

leaves the case doubtful. The king of Athens 
in his claim, by leaving his sword and sandaii I 
custody of iEthra, when he understood she 1 I 
pregnant, enjoining her to let the child, if he provea 
a son, remain at Troezene, until he became ad 
and hsid strength enough to remove a block of stone, 
under which he deposited his pledges ; on the hilt of 
the sword, which was iTory, he caused to be en- 
graved his name and titles, and Mgeua declared he 
would acknowledge the bearer of those pledges^i 
adopt him as his heir; this being done, heretun 
to Athens, and celebrated the Panathenaea with «■• 
common splendor. 

This monarch filled the throne of Athens for the 
space of forty-eight years, and terminated his life by 
casting himself into the sea, thence called JEgew/t^ 
in despair upon discovering the Tcssel, that brought 
his son Theseus from his Cretan expedition agunst 
the Minotaur, approach the shores of Attica with 
black sails, when the signal of life and victory wis 
to be the contrary display of white ones, which 
Theseus by a fatal neglect had failed to put out upon 
his coming in sight of the coast* 

The impatient and despairing parent precipitated 
himself ""♦o the ocen« a«'^ the so** •• '"^Hcdto his 
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auiiinity,hisadveatures, or the exquisite beauty 
perfectioii of his person has been more cele* 
^ than Theseus : in some of the actions of his 
he performed real and distinguished seryices to 
country ; in others he appears to have been go- 
Qed merely by an extravagant and wild passion 
ftdrenture : no hero has furnished more themes 
tile poets, and fevr princes hare at times deserved 
^r of their subjects: by his valour in action and 
3 terror of his name he cleared many regions of 
Dse lawless clans of robbers and plunderers, with 
lich they were infested, to the disgrace and danger 
society : ambitious to emulate the fame of his 
ntemporary Hercules, he seems sometimes to have 
rgotten that he had subjects under his care and 
immand, and roved about in quest of adventures, 
le general champion 6f distress, and the sworn ex- 
uminator of monsters and tyrants, wherever they 
rere to be found : preceded by his axe-bearers, in 
;onimemoration of his destruction of the robbers, 
ind carrying on his shoulder the ponderous club of 
Corynaetes, whom he vanquished, he marched in 
triumph to Delphi, like another Hercules after his 
labours : the bulls of Crete and Marathon and the 
Cremmyonian boar were trophies, that might vie 
with the hydra ; and Corcyon, whom he slew, was 
as formidable a champion as Antaeus, and fixed the 
triumph of agility over strength : he killed Pro- 
crastes, whose couch was as fatal as the den of 
Cacns. 

The«ous,upoa his accession to the government of 
Attica, reformed the state of justice and amended 
the condition of his subjects by many kingly regu- 
lations ; before his time the people were dispersed 
about the country in small and separated clans,moro 
like the settlements of savages than a regular com- 
mmuty ; .tha police of course was very imperfect ; 
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the laws were merely local and arbitrarj, lorM kfro 
they generally agree id the same deiiiition ordiitai^ ^> a. 
bution of justice; to remedy these eTilsbeeillii|4 
his capital, assembled the people from all pirtii 
fixed them to a residence in Athens, and establiiU 
general courts oflaw and justice, where all his nb* 
jects might resort to decide their properties, orco» y-ii 
pose their wrongs, by stated rules and institutes, efr 
pounded and administered by judges compettnt tl 
their vocation. 

These are services beneficial to mankind, the ic« 
tions of a patriot king and legislator, infinitely si- 
perior to the extermination of boars or bulls, the 
unravelling a labyrinth, or conflicting with a wrest- 
ler. One should have thought that the rambling 
spirit of Theseus might henceforward have subsided, 
and, if Hercules had not been upon earth, this would 
probably have been the case, and he would havede- 
scended to posterityone of the greatest characters in 
ancient history ; but the expedition against the Ami« 
zons drew him out upon fresh and foolbh adren- 
turcs, and, though his friendship and his amoars 
may have furnished pleasing tales and fables to He- 
siod and others, the historian will do well to pass 
over this period of his life in silence and regret. 

It suffices to relate that Menestheus took advan- 
tage of his absence, and established himself so firmly 
in power, that Theseus on his return finding it in- 
possible to dispossess him of his usurped authority) 
retired to Scyros, and there either put a voluntaiy 
end to his life, or was destroyed by hycomedes. 

In the reign of Menestheus the famous siege of 
Troy, memorable to all ages, was undertaken by 
the joint forces of all the Grecian principalities: the 
combined fleets assembled at Athens, and took their 
final departure from that port: Agamemnon con- 
ducted a hundred ships from Myccne, Menelaus 
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m Sparta, and Meoestheus joined with 
3 latter excelled all the generals of Greece^ 
•nly excepted^ in military science for ar« 
nd disposing troops in order of battle. Ho* 
left this testimony in his faTOur, and the 
' is as indisputable as the record is immor- 
town was taken in the last year of Menes- 
fc and reign ; he died in the bland of Melos, 
g one of the chiefs inclosed in the Trojan 
id a leading share in the capture and de- 
of that celebrated city. 

ieflike thee, Menestheus, Greece could yield, 
arshal armies in the dusty field, 
Kteoded wings of battle to display, 
>sc th* embodied host in finn array ; 
>r alone, improved by length of days, 
lartial conduct bore an equal praise. 

FOPB. 
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edition of the Greeks against Troy has sup* 
iubject to an heroic poem, which remains 
der of all time and the unriTalled standard 
)ic art. It mast be owned no poet eyer 
lappier choice, for what could be more in- 
l to a Grecian reader, than the recitalofan 
>unded in justice and terminated in success? 
nt itself was magnificent ; a coalition of the 
states in yindication of an injured prince^ 
I one of their number. Had it recorded the 
^n of one great monarch against another, it 
o comprehend how much that brilliant ye* 
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riety of character^ which now gives such drai 
lustre to the composition, would have lost b} 
nature of such a subject ; whereas the emulatioi 
the riral leaders constitutes that compound acti 
that striking contrast and discrimination of ch I 
ter,which render the Iliad so pcculiarlj end t j 
Thejustice of the undertaking fortifies the poeci 
a mora), which secures the good opinion of | 
readers, and interests them cordially in his o ; ■ i 
is so permanent a pledge for their good wishes, 
it enables him to throw into the scale of theTr< 
every episode of pity, every ornament of mi 
mity and valour, which can beautify his pc 
without thedanger of creating false prejudices iniW' 
half of the offenders ; in short, we can mouirn foi 
Hector and not regret the victory of Achilles. 

If Homer found these incidents ready to Ui 
hands, their combination was supremely happy; if 
he created them, his invention was almost miraco- 
lous. The period at which he wrote was no lea 
fortunate, being neither too remote to impair tk 
interest of his subject, nor so near the time of tlM 
action as to confine his fancy to the limits of strict 
historical truth. So wonderful an assemblage of 
parts meet in thisgreat work, that there is not a pts. 
sion in the human breast but will find its ruling in- 
terest gratified by the perusal ; and it is so happilj 
contrived, that the combination of those parts, mul- 
titudinous as they are, never violates the unifonnHj 
of design ; the subject remains simple and entire; 
our ideas never stray from the main object of the 
poem, though they are continually carried outnpoQ 
excursions through the regions of earth and heftvca 
upon the strongest pinions of fancy. The manner 
in which Homer employs his deities, with the ma- 
chinery that accompanies them, gives an amazing 
brilliancy to the picturesque and descriptive powon 
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the poem ; the virtaes, vices, prejudices, passions 
»se imaginary beings set them on a level with 

aan nature so far as to give us an interest in their 
ciiations, which a juster representation of superior 

nces could not impart ; while their immortality 

I power are engines in the poet's hand whose in. 
Deuce is unlimited by the laws of nature ; these ex- 
uordinary personages, at the same time that they 
tke a part very essential to the action of the drama, 
ring about the incidents by those sudden and su- 
ematural means, which mortal heroes of the most 
Oman tic sort could not so readily effect. This is an 
dvantage on the part of a heathen poet, for which 
be Christian writer has no substitute; for those mo- 
erns, who in order to create surprise have invented 
iprlcjous beings to produce extravagant events 
bo^e the reach of human powers, and below the 
ignity of divine, violate our reason, whilst they 
Iruggle to amuse our fancy ; but the Pagan theorist 
find a deity for every purpose without giving 
:andal to the believer, or revolting the philosopher. 
Amongst the numberless excellencies of the Iliad 
lere is none more to be admired than the correct 
recision, with which Homer draws his characters, 
id preserves them uniformly through the poem ; 
1 exc-ellcnce, in which Virgil and the Roman poets 

general are greatly his inferiors : with Homer's 
sroes we have more than historical acquaintance, 
e are made intimate with their habits and manners, 
id whencrer he withdraws them for a time, we are 
Ttain upon the next meeting to recognize and ac- 
nowledge the same characteristic traces that se- 
irate each individual so decidedly from all others. 
-But it is time to return to our history. 
After the death of Menestheus the crown qf 
thens returned into the family of Theseus^and De- 

phon his son, whrt also was present at the siege 
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of Troy, succeeded to his iDhcritance : Oxynlei, 
Aphidas, and Th jmaetes reigned in succession after 
Demophon, and the line of the Erechthide expM 
in the person of Thymaetes. This was a romark* 
able revolution, for that family had passessed the 
throne of Athens for a period of four hundred; 
twenty-nine years. The monarchy, pro] \j m 
called, was now drawing to its conclusion ; » 
thus, who succeeded to Thymsetes, was a Me- 
nian and a descendant from Neleus ; he had been a- 
pelled from Messenc by the Meraclidae, and ha4 
taken refuge in the Athenian state ; he obtained tiM 
crown by very honourable means; Thymetes^b^ 
ing challenged to single combat by Xanthns king 
Ba>otia,declincd the challenge ; Melanthus acrepm 
it in his stead, slew Xanthus, and obtained 
crown of Athens in reward for his success ; a1 
death it devolved to his son Codrus. The mam 
in which this prince devoted himsdf todeathfoi 
country scarce needs a recital, but it is notgenertiij 
known that Codrus was in a very advanced age 
when this event took place, and moreover that tbe 
Athenians urged him to the deed upon the reportof 
Cleomantis, a citizen of Delphi, who made 
acquainted with the answer of the oracle tonci 
the conditions on which vi^>ory was to be obtai 
The Athenians, having prevailed with Codrus it 
embrace the fatal conditions of their deliverance, sa- 
criticed their aged monarch, and impressed with 
persuasion that Apollo would verify his predi6ii 
fonglit and overcame their enemy. 

Codrusf being dead, the guverninontof AthcnsuD- 
derwent a material reToliitioii,forthc popular party, 
pretending a respe6t to his memory, put forwards 
decree prohibiting any other ])erson to reign in 
Athens by the title of King ; the change however 
for the present was more nominal than essential, for 
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they did not alter the succession^ nor materially re- 
dace the power of the monarchy. The Prince, or 
perpetual Archon, (for each title is used occasion- 
ally) held the government for life, subje6tnotwith« 

.nding to account to the state for his administra« 
uoo of public affairs. 

Medon, son of Codrus, succeeded to his father 
>y this new title : thirteen princes reigned under this 
iescription from Mod on to Alcmaeon inclusire, 
:omprehending a period of three hundred and serea 
years. 

Some authorities maintain that Homer came to 
Athens in the time of Medon, and was hospitably 
received by that prince ; but it is generally thought 
the age of Homer docs not answer to this date, and 
that he was born about two hundred years after the 
sic^ of Troy ; this falls within the time of Archip- 
pus, grandson of Medon, and third perpetual ar- 
chon ; in the beginning of whose reign Hesiod was 
born ; Homer some few years after at the close of 
it : Archippus reigned nineteen years; and this aera 
seems established by the bestchronologists. 

Archippus, at the conclusion of whose administra* 
tion we have placed the birth of Homer, was suc- 
ceeded by Thersippus, who held the government of 
Athens for a long incumbency of forty-one years, 
and he was succeeded by Phorbas, who was thirty 
years archon ; in the period of these seventy-one 
years we have the Athenian aera of the life of Ho- 
mer. 

This however must in some degree be left to opi- 
nion^for before tlie institution ofthe Olympiads the 
Grecian chronicles arc so vague and obscure that the 
precise age of Homer will for ever remain a subject 
of conje6iure. The above period has at least the 
merit of holding a middle place between their opi. 
Bions, who suppose he was born soon after thesicge 

TOL. XL. a 
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of Troy and sach as contend he was contempor 
with Lycurgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, 
his essay on the original genius and writings of ho- 
mer, inclines to think the Iliad and Odyssey were 
finished abont half a century after the capture of 
Troy ; he has offered internal evidence in sappoft 
of this opinion in Homer's account of the family of 
^neas, and his argument isacute and critical : they, 
who make him contemporary-with Lycnrgi » 

internal evidence against them, which, the 1 1 
haps it does not serve to establish Mr. Wooa's pa* 
sition, certainly confutes the latter chronoh 
Aristotle places Homer in the same epoch i 
Iphitus and the first Olympiad, but he rests his gob- 
jccture upon the weakest of all arguments ; wb 
the best authorities, as well as the majority in ni 
ber, point to the period which I have 8ugg< a; 
and here for the present I will leave it. 

The last but one of the perpetual archons y 
iEschylus, and in the second year of his goTeri ii 
the Olympiads were first instituted by Ipbitiw tt 
Elis; from this period we shall proceed with greater 
chronological precision. 

The successor of ^schylus and the last of tiM 
perpetual archons was Alcmason. The people of 
Athens had new-modelled their government upoa 
the death of Codrus by abolishing the title ofl 
and reducing their chief magistrate to be in fa^ 
ther the first subjedt of the state, than the monai 
this regulation appears to have been effcdled wi 
out any struggle on the part of the reigning famiiji 
thirteen archons in succession had been permitted to 
hold the government for life, when upon the eipi" 
ration of Alcmaeon*s administration, the people 
thought fit by a fresh reform to limit theduratioDof 
the chief magistracy to the term of ten years, Cba* 
rops, brother of Alcma;;on and son of iEschjliiS| 
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was the first decennial archon ; and this revolntion 
took place in the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 
IVhilst the Athenian state was bj these steps en* 
largingits liberties, Romulus and Remus were form- 
ing the embryo of a mighty empire fated in the 
coarse of time to become mistress of the world ; 
these adventurers collected a body of Latin shep- 
herds, amongst whom they had been educated, and, 
settling themselves on the Palatine Mount, became 
the founders of Rome : this event is supposed to 
fall within the period of the seventh Olympiad, 
when Charops was decennial archon. It is gene- 
rally supposed that this mighty empire was set in 
motion from one spark, which Greece had scattered 
from the conflagration of Troy, and which lighted 
on the shores of Italy, where it was kept alive for 
more than four centuries, till Rome was founded ; 
bat^neas*s Italit^n colonization is a very question, 
able point, and I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Wood, in his treatise abovementioncd, that the pos- 
terity of ^neas did not migrate into Italy, but estab- 
lished themselves in the Troade, and reigned over 
the scattered remains of the Trojans after the de* 
struction of Ilium. 

A revolution of eighteen Olympiads produced a 
third change in the constitution of the Athenian go- 
rernment in favour of popular freedom, by limiting 
the archons to one year, making the magistracy au- 
naal : neither was this all, for the command was 
no longer lodged in the hands of one person only, 
but of nine, the first of which was styled by pre- 
eminence Archon, and from him the year had its 
name ; the second, entitled Basilcus, took charge of 
religious ceremonies, and the Poiemarc, or third in 
office had the conduct of military affairs, whilst all 
civil and judicial business was referred to the coun- 
cil of the remaining six, called Thesmothetse. None 

o2 
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but pure Atbcnians of three descents'could bec^oNi 
by lot into this council ; an oath of office wai a^ 
ministered to them publicly in the portico of the 
palace, purportini; that they would execute the Iiwf 
with justice and fidelity, and take no gifts either 
from their clients or the people at large. Whet 
they had performed their annual functions, and ac- 
quitted themselves without impeachment, ihey y i 
in course aggregated to the Areopagites, and h 
that dignity for life. Every thing rclatiog to 
care of orphans and vridows, or the estates of mu 
nors, was vested in the principal magistrate, ^ 
perly styled Archon ; he had the chargc.of divoi 
and the superintendance of the parents and child 
of soldiers who fell in battle, and of all snch cto« 
zens who were maintained at the public chaige. 

Of ^hese annual archons, Creon was the fiisi) 
and was elected about the twenty-fourth Olyitph 
ad. 
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The Athenian state continued to be governed by an. 
nual archons according to the alteration made in ib 
constitution in the twenty-fourth Olympiad, witk 
oiit any thing occurring of importance to merit a re- 
cital from the time of Creon io the administrmtioa 
of Draco in the thirty-ninth Olympiad. The Atha* 
nians^having reduced the monarchical power to the 
most diminutive of all kingly representatives, anan- 
nual archon, had to all appearance effectually cstab* 
lished their liberties ; but it has been the fata of 
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eedom to be turned into abuse in all ages, and the 
centioasncss of the people now seemed in more 
ant of reform, then the prerogative of the king 
id been in the most arbitary times. The moral 
uritjr of Draco's manners, and the stern inflexibi- 
ty of his temper, fitted him for an office, that re- 
uired both rigorous Tirtue and resolute dispatch, 
>r his time was short and his task laborious and 
ill of danger : had his power been permanent, it is 
robable he would have qualified the severity of 
lose famous laws, which from their sanguinary na- 
ire were figuratively said to be written in blood, 
nd it is certain they breathe a spirit calculated ra^ 
ierfor the extinction of society, than for its rcfor* 
tation. We must however admit the difiicnlty of 
erisingany code of penal statutes, by which degrees 
fpanishmentshall beequitably.proportioned tode. 
rees of ofience. We haye no experience or his. 
3ry of any such code now existing, or that ever did 
xist. A citizen of the world will not estimate 
rimes and oficnccs by the same rule and standard as 
citizen of any one particular community will ; lo- 
al circumstances will give fainter or deeper colour* 
igs to crimes according to the peculiar constitution 
f the state against which they are committed ; the 
Athenians in the time of Draco were governed by 
nnual magistrates ; the administration of these ma- 
istratcs was made subject to popular inquiry upon 
Is termination ; they had expunged from their con- 
titution the wholesome though high-sounding prin. 
liple, that a king cannot do wrong ; it was now be. 
:ome scarce possible that his substitute could do 
ight; the people sat in judgment on their gover. 
lors, and many of the most virtuous citizens in the 
tate suffered under their sentence : fear restrained 
be timid from exertion, and the allurements of 
lower debauched the interested and ambitions fron 

fi 3 
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ikeir doty ; whilst the ina| 1M 

tttyy the people became intoieraoiy j 

tigour of Draco impresses us with a ] taea ot aa 
purity of prindpie ; his abhorrence oi \'\ 
bis predecessors in office, and his im n 

the depravity of his fellow-citiKens, c rrea 

mind, and made him rather a misantnrope 
statesman. 

Draco seems to have considered the e< 
of crimes, not in proportion to tiieir o i 
society, but according to the principle or c 
na), holding a transgressor equally { r vIk 
he broke the law In the least tittle, orin nn 
extent ; for ho punished indiscriminately a 

in both cases : in this there h as little 
mercy, and it is to the honour of Sol< ti nere 
Toked such undistinguishing and bloody laurs* i 
to ascertain and define the various d'egrees <yf but 
depravity is impracticable for those who cam 
search the human heart ; nor in the nature of thing 
is it possible for any man or council of men, tofon 
a system of punishments to meet the sercraj degrei 
and definitions of crimes with proportioned rctribc 
tion : sentence of death is at once the highest exei 
tion of authority one fellow-creature can exercb 
over another ; and the heaviestatonementanyoffend( 
can make to the laws of that society in which he 
inlisted : Draco excused himself from the charge < 
indiscriminate rigour by pleading that he could d( 
vise no punishment greater than death ; the natni 
of the plea gives an insight into the character of ti 
n^an, that needs no comment ; it is plain howe 
that lie had no idea of aggravating death by to 
lures ; he did not know, or would not practis 
those detestable arts and refinements, which nc 
prevail in too many parts of the Christian wori 
of extorting criminations and confessions by heigl 
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he agonies of death. The short dn ration of 
hority, as 1 before observed, precipitated him 
his system of severity, which time and redec- 
ould probably have corrected : a hasty rc- 

is equally to be dreaded with a deliberate ty^ 
egal cruelty is of all most terrible ; a law once 
3 made to be executed ; the will of the judge 

mitigate it, and the power of the sovereign 
ly release from pnnishment,butnot apportion 
iify it : herein consists the irreparable defe^ 
established rules of fixed punishment ; to in- 
I liferent degrees of criminality under one and 
ne degree of penalty is not strict equity, but 
without laws at the arbitrary disposal of tmj 

tribunal is slavery of the most insupportabk 

Oraco's laws an Athenian was equally guilty 
h, whether be pilfered a cabbage or murdered 
in: horrible decree! If the principle of punish- 
oes not consist in revenging what is past, but 
venting the culprit from repeating and the 
mity from su£fering the like or any other of- 
rom the same person, it may well be doubted 
li need be inflicted in any case; the terror of 
le, not the spirit of revenge, must constitute 
:essity of such a mode of punishment, if any 
ij exists; butif punishments maybe devised^ 
ich guilty persons shall be made to atone to 
' without cutting them from it, and if these 
ments may be such as shall deter and terrify 
il-minded equally with death itself, policy, 
ndent of religion, will be interested to adopt 

ras not to be expected that the Athenians 

be remedied by such sanguinary laws as 

of Draco, and they had been in operation 

half a century, when Solon, in the third year 
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of the forty-sixth Olympiad, found the people inu 
much need of reformation, as Draco did in the be- 
ginning of the thirty-fifth Olympiad. 

Solon was of noble birth and of anele^atc^ soul; 
he was a friend to liberty, but a lo?cr of order ; de- 
scended from Codrus, he was a patriot by inl it* 
ance ; though he was a great adept in thcphilosi 
of the times, it neither soured his manners nor 
him without attention to the public. When 
withdrew himself from the world for the porp 
of study and contemplation, it was to render hin 
a more useful citizen on his return to society : wiui 
a fortune rather below mediocrity he had sach a spi- 
rit of beneficence and generosity, that he was obliged 
in his youth to apply himself to commerce to sup- 
port his independence : Solon^s philosophy did not 
boast any unnatural contempt of pain or pleasure ; 
he affected no apathy : on the contrary, when lie 
was reproached for weeping at the death of his son^ 
as if it was unbecoming of a wise man to bewail an 
e?il he cduld not remedy, he answered with a mo* 
dcst sensibility of his weakness, that it was on that 
very account he did bewail it. 

The anecdote Plutarch gWcs us of Solon^s inter- 
ittew with his contemporary Thalcs, and the silly 
method that philosopher took for convincing Solon 
of the advantages of celibacy, by employing a fellow 
to make a false report to him of his son's deatti 
heightens our affection for the man, without lower- 
ing our respect for the sage : Thalesin the true spi- 
rit of sophism triumphed in the superiority of Us 
wisdom by avoiding those connections, which soffcen 
the human heart, and vainly supposed he snnk the 
dignity of Solon's character by exposing to ridicule 
the tender feelings of the father. 

The Athenians were exhausted by a tedious and 
anprosperous war with the people of Megara; the 
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important island of Salaniis was lost, and such was 
tketr despair of erer recovering it, that they passed 
a law for making it a capital ofience in any citizen 
to propose the retaking it : Solon^ who regarded this 
degrading edict with honest indignation, feigned 
himself insane, and rashing into the forum haran- 
gued the populace, abrogated the edict, and declared 
war against the Megarensians : on this occasion he 
addressed the people in elegiac verses of his own 
composing, one hundred in number ; the power of 
his muse prevailed, for it was great ; the people gave 
Um the command of an expedition against Salarois, 
iQ which he had the good fortune to reduce that 
bland aud re-annex it to his country, which had 
made such public avowal of its despair. 

Solon is so highly celebrated as a poet, that some 
incient authorities have equalled him to Hesiod and 
sveo to Homer : we have few and small remains, 
>ut many testimonies of his writings ; in particular 

i are informed, that he composed five thousand 
rerses on the commonwealth of Athens, recording 
;he transactions of his own time, not as a history in 
praise^ but in defence of himself^ and with a view to 
mcourage his countrymen to persist in a course of 
public virtue and private morality. He wrote iam- 
bics also and odes, and composed even his laws in 
rerse, of which Plutarch has quoted the exordium. 

He employed stratagem in the reduction of the 
d of Salarois, but as the celebrated Pisistratus 
was joined with him in this enterprize, it must not 
l)e disguised that some authorities give the success of 
theexpedition to Pisistratus; both were men of con- 
summate address and resource, and each no doubt 
had his share of merit in the service ; the reputation 
Solon gained by this event was still increased by hi.<9 
conduct in the defence of the famous temple of 
Delphi against the sacrilegious Cirrhasans ; though 
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he was only assessor to the general Clisthencs tie 
Sicyonian in this campaign, the snccessfui termini- 
tion of the war by the capture of Cirrha was unirer- 
sally attributed to Solon. 

Athens was now rent by popular feuds and 
sensions; the commonwealth was in imminent p , 
every thing tending to civil tumult and confi 
and the people in a state little short of abi* 
anarchy : in this extremity every eye was tarnea to- 
wards Solon, and he was elected archon by the ge- 
neral voice of his fellow-citizens. It was now i 
only in his power to make himself absolute mas 
of the state, and to establish that tyranny in his own 
person, which he lived to see Pisistratus aspirf 
and obtain, but that step was also pressed upon '. 
by the unanimous solicitation of his friends and tAS 
public at large ; religion had its share in the tempta- 
tion, for the temple of Delphi uttered its oracular 
decree for his assuming the supremepower in Athens^ 
and when he withstood the dazzling offer, he had to 
combat the reproaches and invectives of all parties 
for refusing it. A magnanimity that was proof 
against temptation was not to be shaken by ca- 
lumny ; supported by conscious integrity he opposed 
the torrent, and contenting himself with the limitod 
authority of an annual magistracy, framed and psb^ 
lishcd those mild and salutary ordinances, which 
have endeared his name to all posterity. Amongst 
the pacifying measures of his government hefonnd 
it expedient to relieve the people by an ordinance for 
the remission of debts of a certain description ; tUi 
act raised a storm of opposition and abuse from all 
the rich and usurious against his administration, aid 
some who had been his intimates took part ia the 
faction, and began to persecute him in the bittereit 
manner, charging him with the meanness of coi* 
ompting himself as a creditor from the conditiooacf 
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the act ; he soon turned the odium of the charge 
upon the contri?ers of it, by giving public proof to 
the city that he himself had been the first who obeyed 
his own law^ and remitted a considerable sum to his 
debtors; this proof of his disinterestedness as a cre- 
ditor conyinced his countrymen of his uprightness 
as a legislator, and he rose the higher in their esteem 
for the malevolent attack he had so fully repulsed: 
reason and public gratitude at length prevailed, and 
the Yoice of faction being put to silence, the whole 
care of the commonwealth was surrendered into his 
hands, to be regulated and reformed according to his 
wisdom and discretion. 

Solon, though too magnanimous to accept the 
title of king, was too good a citizen to decline the 
trust, and now it was that he abrogated all Draco's 
sanguinary laws, except those that aifccted mur- 
derers : this, as I before observed, occurred in the 
course of the forty sixth Olympiad ; he arranged the 
people into four classes, according to the different 
proportions of their property ; he erected the prin. 
dpal council of the Areopagites,with inferior courts 
for the administration of law and justice, and pub. 
lished his famous manifesto for rendering infamous 
all persons, who in civil seditions should remain 
spectators of their country's danger by a criminal 
neutrality; he enacted many wholesome regulations 
respecting marriages, tending to the increase of po- 
pulation ; ho suppressed libels, and made idleness 
punishable by law ; he put under certain disabilities, 
parents who were convicted of having grossly ne- 
g^lected the education of their families, and restrained 
by sumptuary laws every species of public excess. 
Many more of his laws might be enumerated, if it 
irere necessary to enlarge upon facts so generally 
known, but it will suffice to mention, that when he 
lad completed his code, he bound the senators to 
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the observance of what it contained by the soleni- 
est oath he could devise^ and causing his laws tobi i 
engraven on tables of wood, hung them up io tk 
public courts that no man might plead ignonmoe.- 
Thc nature of this oath is curious ; the Benator 
was led up to a ponderous stone preserved iathefo* 
rum ; there ^the oath was publicly admii b 
and the obligation of it was, that he should ai 
a piece ol' gold to the temple of Delphi of ec 
weight with the stone if he was proved guiltjr 
having violated his oath : not content with i 
swearing the judges and senators to the faithful aa- 
ministration of his laws, he also bound the pe 
by oath to their due observance ; and haviag i 
all this with a temper and prudence, particalarir 
expressive of his character, Solon took his leave 
Athens and set out upon his travels into Egypt 
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Although the wisdom and magnanimity of Soloi 
arc conspicuous in every adtion of his life) whid 
history has transmitted to us, nothing is more worthf 
of our admiration and praise than the circumstantt 
last recorded of his secession from Athens. 

It is not necessary to follow him in his traTclSyil 
which, after some time spent in visiting Egypt, Cy- 
prus, andLydia, he obeyed the summons of his fel- 
low-citizens and returned toAthens: that citydorinf 
his absence had been distracted by furious and coo- 
tending factions ; Lycurj^us headed one party* 
gacles son of Alcmaeon another, and Fisistratas 
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ler ofa third, in which was included nearly the 
>le inferior order of the people : all these parties 
erth«lcss preserved a respect for their ancient be- 
i6tor and ]awgr?er, and he spared no pains in re- 
1 to assuage and compose the disorders of the 
e^ bat in vain ; age indeed had not yetdepriTed 
1 of his mental facnlties, but his corporeal ones 
*e debilitated, and the crisis called for moreacti. 
■ than he was now capable of exerting; he could 
longer speak in public,ner address the people in 
forum as he was accustomed to do ; he tried his 
aence separately and in private with the leaders of 
several factions: Pisistratus,whose manners were 
the gentlest kind, affected io receive the advice 
counsels of Solon with great external respect, 
ambition had taken too firm hold of his hearty 
, he had laid his plans too deep to be diverted 
Ti them by the patriotic discourses of this vene* 
Ic citizen ; the sagacity of Solon penetrated hisr 
igns, and when he was convinced of hisdissimn- 
on, and saw the liberties of his country on the 
nt of being overthrown by this artful demagogue* 
name into open court in military array, and pre- 
ted himself to the assembly ready to head the 
nds of their country, and expel Pisistratus by 
ce of arms : the noble effort was too late, for the 
rit of the people was lost, and ail men seemed 
posed to surrender themselves without resistance 
the usurper. Solon, finding that he could not 
tse them to a consideration of their ancient dig- 
Yj nor inspire them with a becoming sense of the 
ue of liberty, laid aside his arms, and suspending 
m at the door of the Court-house, took a short 
; pathetic leave of Athens, and once again retired 
9 voluntary banishment : whither is not distinctly 
ertained ; many pressing invitations were ad« 
ssed to him from different parts^ and I am ia- 

OL. Xh, 11 
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dined to think he accepted < ( 
Lydia, and that he closed an u 

treme old age in the island of %jjp 
by his express direction, were tn 
the island of Salamis, and there i 
Athenians erected hb statae In b , i 
revoked his laws: the laws of J h m 
ing their severity, were in ezeci i 

riod than the mild and prudent ora 
The people it is true never wholljr loi 
resped for this excellent person, t r v 
unworthy of him ; even 1 i 

struggles of ambition, offerea no ini to 
son, and every country, which ] 
presented an asylum to the vene le • 

As an orator, Solon stands hign m 
and first in order of time: as a poet, 
sublime, various, and fluent ; In subjecis «rt 
and fancy he never dealt ; but though he 
topics with the gravity of a statesman, s 
them with the fidelity of an historian, he c< i 
with ardoar, and never failed to fire his hearers i 
the recitation of his poems : he is supposed to I 
reprobated the drama, but, if this be a fa6t,w< 
well conclude, that it was the old corrupt masqa 
Bacchus and the Satyrs, of which he signined 
dislike, and in this he is warranted. In two ei 
ditions, where he had a military command, he 
eminently successful, and gained a high degre 
glory : no statesman ever stood in times more p 
^ous, no citizen ever resisted more alluring i t 
ambition, and no legislator eyer regulated a 
iisordcrly community : though devoted to then 
of philosophy, and a great master in the early 
ence of the times, he mixed with cheerfulness in 
-iety, was friendly and convivial, and did not 1 
^^ck from those tender ties and attachments, v 
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lectaman to the -world, and which by some 

e been considered incompatible with a life de. 
N i to wisdom and sublime philosophy : strict in 

norals as Draco, he was not like him disposed 
» put criminals to death, whilst there was any hope 
' conducting them by gentle measures to repent- 
ICO : his modesty was natural and unaffected, and 
lOugh he was generally silent in company, his si- 
nce threw no damp upon festivity, for it did not 

our of sullenness, and he was known to be a 
lend to the use of wine with freedom, but without 

re at the meeting of the seven celebrated sages 
contemporaries and colleagues in wisdom) 
Den they were entertained by Periander at Co- 
ath, the golden salver, which the Milesian iisher- 
en had dragged out of the sea in their net, and 
liich the Delphic oracle, upon reference of the 
^ntroversy, had decreed to the wisest man of the 
;ey was by general suffrage given to Solon ; each 
»rson with becoming deference to the others, had 
Terally declined the prize, but Solon was at length 
unstrained to receive it by concurrent vote of the 
hole assembly. 

Historians are not agreed upon the exa6t time of 
lion's departure from Athens, and some maintain 
lat he continued there till his death; this is not 
robable ; but the result of the accounts puts it out 
f doubt that he remained there, whilst there was 
ly hope of composing the disturbances of the state, 
id of restoring its tranquillity and freedom, under 
le prudent regulations he had established when he 

s archon. 

But no sooner had this excellent citizen turned his 
ack upon Athens, than all these hopes perished, and 
niversal despair took place ; the degeneracy of the 
eople became incurable, and no one was found with 
ttthority or sieal to oppose the approaching revolu* 
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tioa : though Solon mtos far in the decline of life, yel 
if there had been any public virtue subsisting, 
liberty of Athens had not been lost without ast 
gle; but, although neutrality in civil commot 
had been declared infamous and criminal bj the i 
of Solon^ the populace through despair or indo 
declined the con test, and held themselves in read 
to receive a master in either of the contending pw- 
tisans, who should prevail o?er his competiton. 

Fortune and superior address at length decii 
the prize of ambition to Pisistratus and his party, lor 
he possessed every qualification that could reo 
mend him to the public ; of insinuating maiiiK 
with a beautiful and commanding person, he WM 
gallant, eloquent, and munificent; no man acquittal 
himself more gracefully as a public speaker, i 
when Pericles in aftertimes alarmed the jealousy «i 
the Athenians, the resemblance he bore to Pisisfift* 
tus in eloquence as wellas in features was so strikiagp' 
that he was universally called the Second Pisistr^hOt 
and the comic poets in their satirical allusions exki* 
bitcd him on the stage by that name and chara6ler^ 

Whilst these party struggles were in suspense^ 
Pisistratus used an artifice for recommending hin- 
self to the people, which was decisive in hisfaTOiu: 
one day on a sudden he rushed into thefonin, 
where the citizens were assembled, as if he had beei 
flying from assassins, who were in pursuit of hia, 
and presented himself to public view defaced witt 
wounds, and covered with blood ; he was moantel 
in his chariot, and the mules that drew bim wen 
streaming with blood as well as himself: the crowi 
flocked around him, and in this situation, withoit 
wiping his wounds or dismounting from bis cllariot) 
he harangued the forum ; he told them he had tbit 
instant escaped from the assassinating swords of tks 
nobles, who had cruelly attempted to destroj tkf 
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9X1 of the people for his activity in opposing tho 
'jSL€Mons of sordid creditors and usurious tyrants : 
a tears, his sufferings, the beauty of his person now 
reaming with blood, which he had spilt in their 
lase, his military services at Megara, and his pro- 
ions of affection to the people, in whose de- 

ce he solemnly protested a determination to per- 
i; or perish, all together formed such an address to 
passions, and presented such a picture to the 
2 that were irresistibly affecting. 

jbiiough it soon appeared in proof, that the whole 
ras artifice, and that all these wounds about him- 
;elf and his mules were of his own giving for the im- 

ession of the moment ; still the moment served his 

rpose, and in the heat of popular tumult he ob* 
Earned a decree for granting him a body-guard, not 
Brmed as soldiers, but with sticks and clubs : at the 
head of this desperate rabble he lost no time in 
forcing his way into the citadel, and took possession 
of it and the commonwealth in the same moment : 
he next proceeded to exile the most powerful and 
obnoxious of his opponents. Megacles and Lycur- 
gns, with their immediate adherents, either fled 
from the city or were forcibly driven out of it ; the 
revolution was complete. 

The tumult having subsided, Pisistratus began to 
look around him, and to take his measures for se- 
curing himself tn the authority he had seized : for 
this purpose he augmented his body-guard, which, 
as they were first voted to him, consisting only of 
fifty ; these he endeavoured to attach to his person 
by liberal payments, and whilst he equipt them at 
all points like soldiers, he put a cunning stratagem 
in practice, by which he contrived to seize all the 
private arms of the citizens and totally dismantled 
Athens : he used less ceremony with the nobles, for 
he stripi^ed thorn of all weapons of offence openly 

113 
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and by force ; anil iiuw lie foiinil himself, as be (m 
lietcd, in safe posswsiocj of Ibc sotereign pow 
til rone of Athena. 

This {lasscilintliefifly.first Olympiad, wk(nC» 
wias was archoB. 

1 1 rarely hapjicnB tliat dominion, rapidly obl^ 
cd, proves lirnily c^IablbhtHl. The factions ofMc* 
gnclea a.nd Lycor^us were broken by this tctuIo. 
tion, but not cxtlngnbhed, and Pbistralas eitlw 
roiild not prevent their re-uniting, or perhapsATfT- 
securitv made him inattentive to ItKrirraoTrtnents:!* 
enjoyed his power fur a shurt lime, and was in ik 
turn ilrivcn ont of Athens by those ho had cj,i\ta, 
and his etiects were put op to public .sale, as Uc 
properfj" of an ontiaw. 

Mcgacles aud Lycurj;us now dirided thci;oTm- 
m en t between them; (his was a system IhatsMI 
-wrought its own overthr«w : and iVIrgaoles, lindi^ 
his party the wettker,iii»iledPisistratns(o retnrnl* 
Athens, vainly imagining fau could lull his ambition. 
and secure him to his interest hy giiing him )iN 
daughter Cassyra tiimarnagc. Pisistratus arccplrd 
the terms, and obeyed the welcome recal, bulttwu 
in such a manner, as might have put (he weakest 
niTin upon his guard, for his return and eutranceinia 
Athens were arcompaniod by one of the most bare- 
faced attacks npofl public credulity and superstition, 
that is lo hi' found in the history of man. 

flc had already succeeded inscvoral hanly strata- 
gems, and all had been diseovered after they had 
Ei'rvcd his pnrpoGcs, His pretended ossaseinalioD, 
his conlrivanccB for arming his body-guard and for 
disarming the citlteensat large, wereall well known 
to the people, so thathe must have takena very nice 
measure of their folly and blindness, when, upnn 
'is entering the city, he undertook to bring in his 
'■;iin a woman, named Pliaia, whom ho dressed in 
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bit of the goddess Minerva, and imposed her 
3 Tulgar for their tutelar deity in person : he 
istructed her how to address the people in his 
f, commanding them to reinstrate him in his 
:r, and open the gates of the citadel at his a p. 
ch : the lady was sufficiently personable for the 
actcrshe assumed, and, as a proof of herdivi- 
, was of colossal stature: extravagant as the ex- 
iment may seem, it succeeded in all points ; the 
nan deity was obeyed, and the ingenions dema- 
e carried all before him : this Grecian Joan of 
c received the adoration of the superstitious vul- 
r in public, and the grateful caresses of the cxult- 
g tyrant in private : the lady was not of very dis- 
iguished birth and fortune, for before she took 
pon her the character of a goddess she conde- 
:ended to the mortal occupation of a Hower-girl, 
md made garlands after the custom of the Greeks 
lor feasts and marrymakings : Pisislratus rewarded 
her liberally, by giving her in marriage to his son 
Hipi)archus ; a commodious resource for disposing 
ofa cast- oif goddess ; as for himself, he was engaged 
to Csesyra: Phsea's marriage with Hipparchns soon 
convinced the world that she was a mortal, but Pi. 
listratus gave himself no concern to prevent the dis- 
covery ; in process of time it came to pass, upon 
Pisis^ratus's second expulsion, that Phsea was pub. 
licly impeached and condemned upon the charge of 
Usa Mojtsiaiis, 
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PisiSTRATUS had been five years in cxilcy iirhenM^ 
gaclcs brought about his reeal, and vainly thongkt 
to fix him in his interest by giving him his daoglvtar 
Caesyra in marriage ; such alliances rarely answer 
the political ends lor \r hich they are made ? Pisistra- 
tus had sercral sons by his first wife, and having re> 
established hinvself in the tyranny after the manacr 
we have been describing, and bestowed his favourite 
Phseaupon his son Flipparchus, he took the daugh- 
ter of Megacles as the condition of his contra6i witk 
her father, but with a fixed determinatioa against! 
second family, whose pretensions might come a 
competition with those of his children by his fint 
marriage, in whose favour he wished to secure tht 
succession, and who, both by age and capacity, 
were fit for government, whenever it should devohs 
upon them. 

Cxsyra put up with her husband's neglect for 
some time, but at length she imparted her disgust to 
her mother, and she of course communicated it to 
Megacles. Justly oflended by the indignity ofsach 
treatment, Megacles immediately took his measure! 
with the enemies of his son-in-law for his second ex- 
pulsion, prudently disguising his resentment, tillbf 
was in a condition to put it in force: it did not long 
escape the penetration of Pisistratus, but uhen hi 
came to the knowledge of the conspiracy that had 
bicu formed against his power, he found himielf 
and party too weak to oppose it, and seizing thi 
hour of tiafety, made a voluntary abdicAtion, hv 
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to Eretria without a struggle^ and in the 
!cipitation, 

3s and his friends seem to hare considered 
ion of Pisistratus as decisiye, or else the 
ot allow them to follow it by any active 
or preventing his return : eleven years 
assed, and still he remained an exile from 
Id as he was his ambition does not seem 
oled, nor was he idle in the interim ; he 
crview with his sons in Eretria, and con- 
isnrcs with them for his restoration ; he 
iances with several of the Grecian cities, 
y Thebes and Argos, and obtained asea- 
pply of money, wiUi which he enlisted 
nto his pay a considerable army of merce* 
I began hostilities in the Athenian state by 
on Marathon. This successful measure 
lany of his secret partisans from Athens 
{ in this place, where the promising aspect 
*s and the popularity of his character, had 
cat numbers to resort to his standard : 
reed he put his army in motion, and di« 
march towards the city. The ruling party 
hastily collected troops to oppose his ap* 
d put them under the command of Leo. 
• no sooner took the field against Pisistra- 
e suifered himself and army to be sur^ 
hat experienced general, and fled in dis. 
the country ; the politic conqueror stop- 
rsuit, and dispatched his sons after the 
assure them of pardon and protection, if 
go back to their homes and resume their 
9 in peace like good citizens : Pisistratus 
anced in age, and haying carried thisde* 
n by stratagem, took every prudent pre» 
establishing his advantage, by seizing the 
leading partisans in opposition to hisgor 
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Ternment, and dclaining them in clo^e cuttoAyU 
hostages for the peaceable bclia*imjr of IhcirpareRti.' 
He conducted himself on the occasion with sn mntk 
temper and judgment, the splendor of hi« talents and 
the elegance of his manners rcHecled so mucli luilre 
on his court and country, that his usurpation vu 
cither no longer remembered, or remembered tiitb. 
out aversion and regret ; in ithort, his genius for go- 
reroment was sucli that pomanqnestioned bis right: 
CTen Snlon, nitli all his teal for liberty, pmnonacd 
of Fisistralus, thalAlliens would not liaTCcontaiiKd 
a more virtuous citizen, had his ambitioo been di- 
rected to a more jnstiSable pursi^it : he was mild and 
merciful in the extreme, winning in address, an dO' 
quent orator, a just judge, and 'a muniGceBt 
sovereign; in a word, he had either the meritaf 
possessing, or the art of dissembling, every good 
quality, and every brilliantaccomplishmcnt. 

Having non brought dawn this brief recapitula- 
tion of the Athenian history to llic last period of the 
reign of Fisistratus, we are arrived at the point of 
time, in which that remarkable xra commences, 
which I call T6e Literary Age of Greece : it was now 
that Pisistratus conceived the enlarged and liberal 
idea of instituting the first public library in Greece, 
and of laying it open to the inspection and resort of 
the learned and curious throughout the kingdoms 
and provinces of that part of the word — Libroi Alht- 
Tin disciplinarum liberaimm pvblice ad legemlum jire- 
beJidos primvs poisiiiese dicitur Piiistratu) fi/rafumi. 

Aid. Cell. cap. svii. lib. vi. Through a, long, 

though interrupted reign of three and thirty years, 
he had approved himself a great cncoura)i;er of lit^ 
ralure, and a verydiligent collector of the works of 
■earned men : the compiler of the scattered rhapso- 
liies of Homer, and the familisr friend of tbe great 
ivic poet Orpheus of Ciotoa (author of the Argo- 
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Antics) he was himself accomplished in thelearniDg 

^f the age he lived in ; and, whilst his court became 

ft eiee of resort for contemporary genius, he pushed 

researches after the remains of the ancient poets 

a philosophers, through erery spot where the li. 

ral sciences had been known to flourish ; collect. 
books in Ionia, Sicily, and throughout all the 

oTinces of Greece with much cost and diligence ; 
baving at length completed his purpose, and 

dowed a library with the treasures of ihe time, he 

fl it open to all readers for the edification of man. 
Kind — ^ Who of those times surpassed him in learn. 
iDg (says Cicero)^ or what orator was more eloquent 
mr accomplished than Pisistratus, who first disposed 

I works of Homer in that order of compilation we 

ye them at this very time ?' De Orat. iii. 137. 

The institution of this library forms a signal 
vpoch in the annals of literature, for from this pe. 
riod Attica took the lead of all the provinces of 
Greece in arts and sciences, and Athens hencefor. 
ward became the school of philosophers, the theatre 
•f poets, and the capital of taste and elegance, ac. 
knowledged to a proverb throughout the world» 
From this period to the death of Menander the co. 

z poet, an illustrious scene presents itself to our 
Doservation. Greece, with unbounded fertility of 
[enius, sent a flood of compositions into light, of 
^hich, although a few entire specimens have de. 
cended to posterity, yet these, with some fragments, 
nd what may be further collected on the subject, 
rem the records of the scholiasts and grammarians, 
fford abundant matter for literary disquisition. 

It is painful in the extreme to reflect upon the 
avages of time, and to call to mind the host of au. 
[lors of this illuminated age, who have perished by 
\ke irruptions of the barbarous nations. When we 

ditate ea the magnificence of the ancient buildings 
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of Greece and Rome, the mind is struck ¥ 
and yeneration ; but those impressions are( 
melancholy cast, when we consider that it 
their present ruins we are now measuring 
splendor ; in like manner from a few r 
ancient genius, we take a mournful cstiuiace 
prodigious collections, which, till the fatal 
grations at Alexandria, remained entire, ai 
without comparison, the most Taluable 
upon earth. 

Pisistratus, as we have observed, establi 
/first public library in Greece : Xerxes pi 
Athens of this collection, much augmented 
literary munificence of Hipparchus and the 
ing archons : Xerxes was not, like the ba 
of the lower ages, insensible to the treasui 
possessed himself of; on the contrary, he 
these volumes as the most solid fruits of his 
tion, and imported them into Persia as sple 
phics of his triumph on his return. Selei 
named Nicanor, afterwards restored this li 
Athens, with a princely magnanimity. The 
Pergaraus also became great collectors, and 
gamaean library grew into much reputatioi 
sort. But of all the libraries of antiquity 
lected at Alexandria by the Ptolomies of £ 
much the most respectable. Athenaeus saj 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus purchased thePe 
library, and in particular the books collecti 
leus, principally consisting of the Greek di 
which, with what he got at Athens and Khc 
nished the great library at Alexandria w 
thousand volumes. This library was unha 
on fire, when Julius Csesar found it nect 
burn his ships in the docks at Alexandria : 
tarch states the case ; but Aulus Gellius 
were set on fire accidentally by the auxi 
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n sponte^ neque opera consult a^ seda militibusforte 
liariis incettsa sunt. — This misfortune was in a 
t measure repaired by the library which Marc 
ony present^ to Cleopatra, and by subsequent 
tioos was increased to such an amount, that 
a it was at last irretrievably destroyed by the 
ph Ofliar^ it consisted of seyen hundred thou- 
[ Toiumes. 

his amazing repository of ancient science was 
ed in ashes by the well-known quibbling edi6t 
lat barbarous fanatic — * If, said the caliph, these 
mes contain doctrines conformable to the Ko- 

then is the Koran alone sufficient without these 
5 ; but, if what they teach be repugnant to 
L's Dook, then is it fitting they were destroyed.' 
hus, with false reason for their judge, and false 
;ion for their executioner, perished an innu. 
Me company of poets, philosophers and his- 
ms, with almost every thing elegant in art and 
^ing ia science, which the most illuminated 
3le on earth, had in the luxuriancy of their ge. 

produced. In vain did the philosoper John 
Alexandria intercede to save them ; universal 
lemnation to the flames, was the sentence igno. 
ze denounced against these literary martyrs. The 
'' of wit, the flights of fancy, and the labours of 
ning, alike contributed to feed the fires of those 
18, in which the savage conquerors recreated 
nselves after the siege. Need we enquire when 
and science were extin6l,if darkness overspread 
nations ? It is a period too melancholy to reflect 
n, and too vacant to record. History passes over 
is over the chart of an ocean without a shore, 
i this cutting recollection accompanying it, that 
his ocean arc buried many of the brightest mo- 
lents of ancient genius, 
t appears that at the time Terence was writing, 

OL. XL. I 
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Rome was in possession of two thousand Greek co. 
medies ; of all which, vcb barbaris I not one hath de. 
sccnded to us, except what are foand in our scanty 
Tolume of Aristophanes, and these are partly of the 
old personal class. The gleanings of a few frag, 
ments from the grammarians and scholiasts, with 
the translations of the Roman stage, are now the 
only samples of the Greek comedy in its last paritj 
and perfedtion. It is true that writers of the lower 
ages, and even the fathers of the Christian chnrcbi 
have quoted liberally from the new comedy of the 
Greeks ; these fragments areas respectable for their 
moral cast, as for their elegant turn of expression ; 
but what a poignancy do they giye to our regret) 
when we compute the lo.^s posterity has saffered 
by the scale of these remains ! 

On the part of tragedy, although yery many ndUe 
works have perished, yet as some specimens of the 
great masters have come down to us entire^ we hare 
more to console us in this than in the comic depart. 
mcnt. Happily for the epic muse, the rage of igno- 
ranee could not reach the immortal poems of Ho- 
mer : what other compositions of that great bori 
may have been lost to the world, is but a dark in. 
quiry at the best ; many poems of an antecedent^ 
and some of a contemporary date, have undoubtedly 
been destroyed ; but, I am inclined to think, thit 
from the time when those wonderful prodactioni of 
the Iliad and Odyssey were coIle6ted and made pah- 
lie at Athens, till the Augustan era, little was mIU 
tempted in the epic branch. 
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revising Tirhat history has delirered of the first 
)f Greece, we shall be able to form a Tery to- 
I conjecture of the authors^whose works Pisis* 
collected at the time he instituted his library 

ns ; but before I undertake this, it is proper 
ark that some authorities, ancient as well as 
0, haTe ascribed the honour of compilinf^ 
*'s rhapsodies to Hipparchus the son of Pisis<- 

and not to Pisistratus himself : I amnotwii. 
srefore to pass oyer the question without soma 
atlon of it. 

I ancient authorities I allude to are those of 
in his Hipparchus, and ^lian in the second 

of his eighth book : the first is a naked asser. 
the second sets forth more circumstantially-— 
; Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, was the 
ho brought Homer's poems to Athens, and 
:he rhapsodists rehearse them in the general as- 
f of the Grecian states' — But this author, who 
3raliy a faithful though a minute collector of 
3tes, expressly contradicts himself in the four* 

article of the thirteenth book, and tells us 
isistratus compiled the Iliad and Odyssey of 
r : Cicero, in the quotation from his Orator, 
)ned in a preceding paper, gi?es the credit of 
3rk to Pisistratus ; Suidas under the article of 
r says — ^ That various persons were at the 
sf collecting and arranging these books in suc- 
\g times, but of these Pisistratus of Athens was 

I 2 
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the first.' — Eustathius in his commentary on the 
Iliad concurs in the same testimony ; he says — 
^ That the grammarians who compiled the liiad, 
did it, as it is said, by command of Pisistratos ; that 
they corrected it at discretion, and that the principal 
of these was Aristarchus, and next to him Zenodo- 
tus.' Comm, ad Uiad^ lib. u* In this latter parti- 
cular the learned commentator has fallen into an 
error ; for it is well known that the celebrated critic 
Aristarchus, as well as Zenodotus, Hyed many yean 
after the time of Pisistratus : I shall mention onlj 
one authority more on the same side of the qaestion, 
which I take to be more decisiye thaq any of the 
foregoing, and this is an ancient epigrammatist, 
who in a distich upon a statue of Pisistratns, cele- 
brates him on this very account, and giTcs a Tcry 
probable conjc6lure, that this statue was erededia 
commemoration of the great work of the abon- 
mentioned compilation. AnthoL lib. It* cap. It. 

From these authorities, as well as from strength 
of circumstance, it seems highly probable that the 
founder of the first public library should bestndions 
to enrich his collection with the poems of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

This important work was both extremely diffi- 
cult to execute, and attended with tery considerable 
cxpencc in the progress of it. The rhapsodies of 
Homer were scattered np and down amongst the ci- 
ties of Greece, which the itinerant poet had visited, 
and were necessarily in a very mutilated state^ or re- 
corded in men's memories after an imperfe£t man- 
ner and by piecemeal only : in some places theie 
iucsHmable rcliques had been consumed by fire ; aad 
in the lapse of time it is natural to suppose they had 
suffered many injuries by accident, and not a fev 
by interpolation. Solon himself is accused of kariig 
made insertions in fayonr of the Athenians fqrpoii* 



tical purposes. Nothing but the most timely exer 
tions could have rescued them from obli?ion, and 
Pbistratus by restoring Homer has justly made hts 
own name the companion of the poet's in immor- 
tality : to his ardour we are indebted for their pre- 
sent existence. Understanding that there were rhap- 
sodists, who went about the several Grecian states 
reciting, some an hundred, some a thousand lines in 
detached passages of the Iliad and Odyssey, he 
caused public proclamation to be made of his de- 
sign to colledl those famous poems, offering a re- 
ward tocTcryman, who should bring him any frag- 
ment to assist his intended compilation, and ap- 
pointing proper persons to receive their respedtive 
contributions. The resort on this occasion soon 
became prodigious ; Pisistratus however, still intent 
upon the work, adhered to his conditions, and let 
no man go away without his reward, though the 
same passages had been furnished ever so often by 
others before him : the inspectors of the work by 
these means had an opportunity of collating one 
with the other, and reje6iing what appeared spurious 
upon collation : this was an office of great delicacy, 
and the ablest men of the time were selected for that 
purpose, with liberal allowances for their trouble ; 
they were many in number, and when each had 
made his separate col1e6tion, and the rhapsodists 
ceased to come in, Pisistratus caused them all to as- 
semble and produce their several copies for general 
review : the whole was now arranged according to 
the natural order of the poems, and in that order 
submitted to the final supervision of two persons, 
who were judged most competent : the poem, thus 
compiled and corrected according to their judgment 
and discretion, was fairly transcribed, and the copy 
Vith great solemnity deposited in the library : had 
the like care been extended to the Margites and the 

I 3 
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rest of Homer*! ponoks, the world would probalil; ! 
have now been ID poKessioQ of them alsu; anditii 
fair to coDcIude from thcrircumstanceof their ei- 
tiii£lion, that botb the Iliuil and Odyssey would 
haTBihired the lawn fjtc, hadnot this erentso hap- 
pily taken place nndar the patronage of Pisbtratus. 
liCt us mark thb sra therefore as the most impor. 
tantin theanoalcof lileralurc, and let every tnan, 
who admirei the genius of Homer, rcrerc the me. 
mory of Pisistratna. 

Lycn^na we know hrovght Homer's poems out 
of Asia, and diapencd them amongst his couDtrj- 
menat Lacedemon; buf I.ycurgua considered these 
poems as a colle£)ion of maxims moral and politi- 
cal ; be knew the inluetice which poetry has oiec 
rude uocifilized tempers, and the same reasons, 
that engaged him to employ the songs ( ' 
the Cretan in hia first proliidus towar^ 
tution or gOTemment, k-d him to3daptN^_ 
the epic poems of the Iliad and Odyiief: 
they were of a sublime and animating cstt, insfni^ j 
ing principles of religion, lore of onr coontiy, c<mu 
tempt or death, and every heroic virtue, thiU cu 
dignify man's nature ; that they manifested to 
Greece what misfortunes attended the disunion of 
her powers, and what those powers were capable ol 
performing, when united ; he wbhcd to tee an in. 
dissoluble alliance and compa£t of all the itatea of 
Greece far their common glory and defence^ but 
he wished to see the state of Sparta, like the soni of 
Afrens, at the head of the league : in all these par- 
ticulars the poems of Homer fully met hia wishei 
and fell in with his views, and as he had made bii 
observations on the manners ^id characters of tha 
Asiatics during his travels amongst them, hepo- 
'uadcd himself the time might come, when the united 
"-ms of Greece would ajfun prevail over the uticu 
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the East, especially when the natural bravery o^ 
3 Greeks was stimulated by an heroic poem so 
ttering to their country and so encouraging to 
jir hopes. 

^isistratus, on the other hand, was actuated by no 
:h public principles ; but, though he had not 
patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and the 
ne loye of learning, which had dieted the 
)ught of erecting a public repository for such 
»rks of genius as were worthy to be preserved, in^ 
red him with the ambition of being the editor of 
»mer's scattered remains : this never once occurred 
the Spartan legislator, who valued them not as 
, but as precepts, in which light they were no 

Deneficial in their separated state than when 
npletc. 

The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with the 
) of a critic, and perceiving they would make the 
•limes t and most perfect compilation the world 

ever seen, he ushered them into it with all the 
sion of an enthusiast: As he evidently perceiverl 
Y inculcated no dodtrincs inimical to monarchy, 
the contrary that they recommended acquies- 
cC'Under rule and obedience to discipline, he 
iged the rhapsodists to rehearse them publicly in 
ears of Greece at the great festival of the Panar 
isea. 

'he publication of Homer's poems in this state of 
fedtion was the cause that produced such a 
r of compositions, especially in the dramatic 
; for, as I before observed, it operated to the 
ouragemcut of epic writing, and few instances 
iny poems under that description occur after the 
ipilation of the Iliad and Odyssey : men of ge- 

ire not easily disposed to imitate what they 
[>air of equalling, and the contemplation of a per- 

work in any branch of composition will uf 
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course deter other adTenturers from infei 
tempts. 

The drama was now in its dawn, and had 
some a'dvances before the compilation of 
and Odyssey, but it recei?ed such improi 
from those poems, that it is generally asser 
by Aristotle amongst others, to liaye deriT 
origin from Homer : in the further progn f 
papers 1 shall fully examine how that ( 
stands ; for the present it will be my purposet 
a review of the state of literature in Greece 
remarkable period, when Pisistratus found 
library in Athens ; a disquisition^ which, all 
it will carry us into times of very remote an 
and of doubtful history, will I hope prove i 
void of entertainment even to such of my r 
as have not habituated themselves to studies 
nature. 

It is for the sake of such, and in jnstice 

opinion I would wish to impress of the amial 

radter of Pisistratus, that 1 subjoin to thi 

some explanation of the term Tj/rant, by w 

conformity to history, I have been obliged i 

minate him : the word, according to our a 

tion of it, conveys the most odious idea, b 

it was applied to Pisistratus it was a title of 

and not a term of reproach : in the age of 

Hesiod, and the Greek poets of that date, t 

was not in use; they used no term but 

which they applied even to the cruellest of 

as the learned reader may be convinced of, 

consult the Odyssey, (Rhap, E, 84.) T 

point of criticism so well agreed upon by a 

logists, that the hymn to Mars, which so 

attributed to Iiomer, is by internal evidc 

fully convi^ied of being posterior to him, 

the term Tyrannus is found in it. The wo 
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be derived from the Tyrrheoians, and to have 

into nse about the age of Archilochus, who 

'•unshed in the eighteenth Olympiad, many years 

[ t to Homer and prior to Pisistratus, at 

ica , (yiz. the age of Archilochus) Gyges, 

' 01 Lydia, was the first so entitled : for this 

e the authority of £uphorion, a writer born 

tae 126th Olympiad, and librarian to Antio- 

Great, king of Syria; also of Clemens, th<i 

Ui 1, {"Strom. I,) 
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»row propose to review the state of literature in 
reece antecedent to the time when Pisistratus 
inded his library in Athens. 
Letters, or the alphabet, were probably imported 
o Greece from Phoenicia : this is ascribed to the 
et Linus : this poet, according to the fabulous 

3 of the times, was of divine origin, being re- 
ced the son of Apollo by Terpsichore, according 
other accounts of cither Mercury, or Amphima- 
\^ by Urania : if in a pedigree so doubtful we 

chusefor ourselves, Mercury, as inventor of the 
e, seems to have a preferable claim to Amphi- 
jrus or Apollo, for Linus is said to have been the 
her of lyric poetry ; he is also recorded as the in- 
a6^or of Hercules in letters, but if the elder Or- 
eos was also his disciple, he must have been of 
> early an age to have been contemporary with 
^rcoles, for Orpheus is placed eleven ages before 
8 siege of Troy. Hercules may have been in- 
ured by the Theban Linus, who was considerably 
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junior to this of Chalcedon : Linus of Thebc 
the son of the poet Eumolpus, and imparl 
Greece the knowledge of the globes : he also 1 
the time of Hesiod composed a poem, in wh 
gives the genealogy of the deities ;'all we kn< 
spedting it is that it differs in some particular 
Hesiod's Theogony : he paid dearly for the h 
of being Hercules's preceptor, for that deifie 
put Linus to death ; though he gave the gen< 
pf the heathen gods, he is supposed to bare 
ft sublimer doctrine of the unity of the Su 
Being. 

• Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reel 
fewer than fi?e epic poets ; their histories a 
Volved in fable, and their distinctions uncerta 
obscure. 1 he Thracian Orpheus, -who is th 
of the name, is said to ha?e been the disci 
Linus, and to have lived before the Troja 
eleven ages : he was a prophet as well as s 
and instituted many ceremonies in the Pagai 
logy ; he delivered precepts in verse relative 
modes of initiation : the mysterious rites ol 
and Bacchus are supposed to have originate 
him, but as it is pretty clear that these rite 
Egyptian, they might be introduced, but i 
vented, by Orpheus. 

The second Orpheus was sirnamed Cicon 
Areas, and was also of Thracian extraction 
said to have flourished two generations befc 
siege of Troy ; he also was an heroic po 
wrote fables and hymns addressed to the • 
Orpheus Odrysius and Orpheus Camarinaeu 
epic poets, but he, who was sirnamed Croto 
was contemporary with Pisistratus, and li 
great favour and familiarity at the Athenian 
he is said to have written the Argonautici 
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mns and the poems < de Lapidibus' now in our 

nds. 

The ancicntS| in the true spirit of fable, ascribed 

raculous powers to the harmony of Orpheus's 

re, and almost all the Roman poets ha^ echoed 

)raises in the same fanciful strain. Oyid givei 
a list of forest trees that danced to his lyre, aS 
igas a gardener's calendar: (Metam, fab, 2. 
. lO.J Seneca in his ^ Hercules Furens' gives 
n power o?er woods, ri?ers, rocks, wild beasts, 
d infernal spirits (Here. Fer, 569.) Horace adds 

these the winds, and Manilius places his lyre 
longst the constellations, having enumerated all 
} supernatural properties in the following short 
it comprehensive and nervous description : 

At lyra diductis per ccelum cemibus inter 
Sidera conspicitur, qua quondam ceperat Orpheus 
Omne quod attigerat cantu ; manesque per ipsos 
Fecit iter, domuitque infernos carmine leges, 
Huic simUis honos, similisque potentia causa : 
Tunc silvas et saxa trahens, nunc sidera duett, 
Et rapit immensum mundi revolubUisorbem, 

MANIL. 

Of the name of Musaeus there were also several 
sts ; the elder, or Athenian Musaeus, son of An* 
hemus, was the scholar of Orpheus. The poetry 
these ancient bards was chiefly addressed to the 
rices of religion ; their hymns were chaunted as 
*ts of divine worship, and the power of divina- 
n was ascribed to them, as the natural tribute of 
barous multitude to men of superior and en. 
iiened talents : the knowledge of simples, and 

r use in healing diseases or wounds, was amongst 

i arts by which these early benefactors to man- 

attracted the reverence of the vulgar, and Mu- 

I is said to have composed a poem on the cure 
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of diseases : this Musaeus was the father of Ei 
niolpus, and it w ill be found by them, who li 
curiosity to search into the records of t 
bards, that the great prerogatiyes of propoei 
poet descended regularly through certain 
after the manner of the £astern and Jei 
Eumolpus, who was of this family, 
hymns and verses he composed upon m; 
of Ceres and Bacchus, possessed the an ofoi 
tion by inspe6tion of the human palm ; an an 
Egyptian origin. 

Thamyris, the son of Philammon, is leckoi 
amongst the epic poets who flourished before 
time of Homer : he composed a long poem, * 
sisting of nearly three thousand lines, entitled IN 
Theology ; but as this could not be denominated a 
epic poem, and as no record remains of any con* 
position of his in that branch of poetry, it is a grot 
doubt whether it is not oviing to the fictions of tk 
early grammarians, v^ho were indostrions to de- 
tract from the originality of Homer's epic, tint 
Thamyris and so many others are enumerated tuider 
that description of poets antecedent to Homer; 
for some accounts make Thamyris the eighth epic 
poet prior to Homer, an authority to which li 
credit seems due. 

Marsyas' and Olympus are supposed 
lived in the time of the Argonantic ezp< ton, 
they, as well as Amphion, are more o n 
their musical talents and invenfions, than for 
skill in poetry : of Demodocus, Phcmius and i 
lus the Centaur, supposed to have been poets 
cedent to Homer, I find no particulars. 

The exact time, in which Hesiod lired, 
ferred to the age of Homer, remains a point oi< 
troversy in the chronology of the poets : they, i 
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credit to thcTerses he is by some supposed to 
written in competition with Homer, must 
3 him as hb contemporary ; the best authoritiei 
lim in a period somewhat antecedent to Hop 
8 ; Aolos Gellius iodines to the opinion of 
od being posterior to Homer, but Aristophanes, 
s comedy of The Frogs, places Homer in order 
me after Hesiod : he introduces the poet ^^s- 
us reciting the praises of Orpheus in the first 
3, secondly of Musaeus, thirdly of Hesiod, and 
Y of Homer, which order of placing them the 
scholiast interprets to apply to the times, in 
:h they lired ; the passage is as follows : 

rheholy rites of worship Orpheus taught, 

And wam'd me to abstain from human blood: 

[n divination and the healing arts 

\f nssns was my master : Hesiod gave 

Vhe useful lesson how to till the earth, 

^d mark'd the seasons when to sow the ^ain, 

Vnd when to reap ; but Homer, bard divme ! 

>ods, to what height he soars, whilst he arrays 

L1ie warrior briglit in arms, directs the fight, 

Vnd with heroic vutue fires the soul !" 

ARISTOFn. FROGS. 

tie bards of the Orphean family and others of 
antiquity employed their talents in composing 
18 and offices of devotion ; and it is natural that 
should be the first use and application of the 
2r5 of poetry ; the reason is good on both sidcA 
there should in all times have subsisted an alli- 
between poetry and prayer. Metre aids and 
ipted to the memory ; it accords to music, and 
! vehicle of enthusi«ism ; it makes the moral 
•ines of religion more sublime, and the myste- 
ones more profound ; it can render truth mor* 
1, and superstition more imposing : if the east- 
nations have set apart a language for their 

L. XL. K 
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priests, and dedicated it as sacred to the parp 
prayer, we may well believe that the ancient v 
then bards, who were chiefiy Asiatic Greeks, per 
formed religious rites and ceremonies in metre, < 
accompaniments of music, to which they wen 
voted in the extreme : the hymns of David ark 
patriarchal prophecies were in metre, and 
themselves ; we have the same authority for Knei^< 
ing that the Chaldean worship was acconp 
with music ; the fact does not need illustration ; 
divinations of Musaeus and the hymns of Orp 
were of the same character ; initiations were 
formed, oracles were delivered, and even lawpw 
mulgated in verse : the influence of poetry ofertk 
human heart is coeval with it, not limited by 
or country, but universal to the world io all i 
parts and all its periods ; it is the language of n' 
turc, springs with invention and Hows with dev 
tion ; the enthusiast in love or glory breaks foi 
into it spontaneously, and the voice of lamen 
attuned by sensibility, falls naturally into i 
bers. 

When I am speaking of the Oracular Poets. 
Diviners, it is not possible to pass over the Syb 
the most extraordinary in this order of bards ; 
oracles have been agitated by the learned in a!i 
and received with Ihe utmost veneration ana 
spect by the Greeks first, and afterwards by 
Romans : heathen writers, and some of the first 
most respectable fathers of the Christian Churcl' 
fer to them witliout hesitation, and the fact of f 
existence rests upon such strength of tcstioion} 
seems to amount to historical demonstration 
universal assent. It appears that the Delphic 
Krythrean SybillSjWho were the oldest of the m 
lived before the Trojan war : the vers«s of the ] 
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ill, foretelling the coming of Christ, are 
efcrred to by £u$ebius and St Austin ; 
irty-three m number, and now in our 
le who was supposed to ha?c offered the 
cs of oracles to Tarquinius Priscus at 
t the Cumaean ; the Chaldqsan, Persic or 
bill prophesied of Alexander of Mace* 
Hcllespontic was coeval with Solon ; 
and others lived in later periods. 
apitoHnc Oracles there is ample room to 
ih a political engine in the hands of the 
to a certain degree under the direction of 
n order offered opportunities for abuse too 
» be withstood in a constitution so subjedt 
:ommotions; itis true they were sparingly 
ind never brought oat but in pressing exU 
those exigencies and the blind idolatry of 
encouraged the^abuse by its practicability 
>y its expedience. There is a passage in 
rivate letters, which makes confession to 
iiiit. The original oracles were destroy- 
, together with the Capitol itself, in 
were deposited ; the substitutes, which 
:ted in Greece and many other parts of 
to replace them, were finally burned by 
the reign of the emperor Honorius. 
;8, which have come down to us under 
ter of Sybilline Oracles, must be cauti<v 
itted ; their authenticity is dubious in 
, evidently fictitious in many, but some 
iveby great authorities been considered 
: the great critic Bentley, speaking of 
'ally in hi^ dissertations on Phalaris, calls 
le Oracles now extant ' clumsy cheats :' 
ed professor Whiston has investigated 
much industry and some address i he se* 
k2 
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paratcs certain parts,\vhichhc believes to bc^ennine, "* 
and his argument merits serious consideration; '^ 
I am aware that this author must be heard with re* !* 
serve in matters of prediction, forasmuch as he lived 
long enough to see two completions of hb own Mi- 
lennium : He traces the interpolated passages hoir 
ever with considerable sagacity, and imputes them 
with good appearance of reason to the heretical 
sectaries of the fourth century ; those, which be 
adopts as genuine, he translates into literal prose, 
and they are curious records. External testimoniei 
make strongly in favour of these passages, and it ii 
remarkable that the sagacity of critics have urged 
no iuternal characters in evidence against them. 
The elder Sybill has predictions of Homer and the 
Trojan war ; their style much resembles that of 
llomcr himself, and ancient writers do not scrapie 
to say that Homer borrowed several of these SyWF 
line lines and inserted them in his poem, as the Sy- 
bill herself foretells he would do in the following 
words, viz. — ' Then an old lying writer shall appctr 
in that time again, counterfeiting his coontry, being 
also dim-sighted : he shall have much wit and elo- 
quence, and shall compose a wise poem, made ap 
of (wo parts, and he shall say he was born at Chios; 
and he shall use the same verse : ho shall be the 
first that shall much adorn the commanders in tiie 
war by his praises, Priam us's son Hector and 
Achilles the son of Peleus and all others who are 
famous in war, and he shall make the gods to 
assist them, writing falsely in every thing. (Sib, 
Or. lib, viii. v. 357. ad 3()8 J 

This is amongst the passages which Mr. Whiston 
thinks genuine ; it is curious at least, and the reader 
must subscribe as much or little of his belief to it, 
as he thinks it deserves ; but of the actual cxistenct 
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Bcieot prophetesses hevUl find sniEcieiit 
, aod if he chases to close with the tiaos. 
bis doductioBS, be will conclude that— ^ 
vod sent his Jewish prophets to the natioa 
rs from Moses to Malachi, he seems also 

t all along these Gentile prophetesses to 
for their goidance and direction and 
I religious matters.' 

ibserte in ^en^ral, that these Sjbilline ora^ 
laminated and supported by the fuurth 
i Virgii^ which by the best opinions is de* 

to allude to Hesiod's poems, as some 
preted it. The Sybill channted her ora- 
ling on a stone, in a vild manner and with 
of one that was frantic : these oracles de« 
iesolation of empires, and the ?arious con* 
f nature by earthquakes, inundations, and 

: some revolutions are distinctly pointed 
' things are shadowed distantly and in ob. 
mt what is most extraordinary upon the 
that certain -events, in times that must 
. posterior to the composition of these 
ren admitting them to be spurious, seem 
lesc predictions in a very singular manner, 
vring passage, relative to theconflagratioo, 
on and renovation of all thiols Is selected 
fourth book of oracles, irhich Mr. Whis* 
S to be genuine : 1 give the translation in 
i, viz. 'If you will not be persuaded by 
n of an evil heart ! but love unrighteous* 
eceive these advices with a perverse mind 9 
I come into the world, and these signs shall 
it^ swords and the sound of a trumpet, 
sun rises, and all the world shall hear a 
and vehement noise, and the earth shall 
I after the fire hath destroyed all mankind| 

K 3 
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and all cities andrivcrsand seasshallbc soot andashas 
and God shall extinguish thisimmeDse fire, which be 
had kindled, out of those bones and ashes God 
shall again form men ; and when he hath roada 
them as they were before, then shall the jodgmnt,] 
be ; in which God shall act justly, judging tk« 
world again ; and those men who have liYed wick- 
edly, the earth shall coTer them ; but €bey who 
righteous shall Hto again on the earth, God j 
the pious spirit and life and sufficient prof 
and then all men shall see themselTes. Most r 
is that man ! who shall be in being at that 

In conclusion I think it a fair remark to oc 
upon these famous Sybilline Terses, t < 
dencc there is of interlopations in e 
them makes strongly for the pi mpno 
there did really exist certain ancient and j 
Terses, uttered by trae or pretended prdpherei 
cal 1 ed Sy bi 1 Is, wheren pen these sereral fo.rgei 
grounded : the assent of the learned, both > 
and Christsan, corroborates this opinion ; 1 1 
ther the copy now in our hand does or < 
contain any genuine lines of these Sybllls, is m i 
tion I will not now take on myself to i ; 

that need be said on this point at pre» a, 
there are some passages, whose antiqaiCy 
lished by the references and quotations oi o 
Heathen writers, and agsiinst which no i h 
can be drawn from the internal characters a 
of the text. 
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NUMBER CXXII. 



i first effusions of poetry haTing been addressed 
rayer and worship, to the mysteries and geaea« 
3S of the deities, to religious rites, sacrifices and 
itions, and to the awful promulgation of ora- 
by enthusiastic SybiUs, chaunting forth to th« 
•nished multitude their tremendous denuncia- 
s, the time was now in approach^ when that por- 
of divine inspiration, which seems to be ths 
ing spring of poetry, should branch into a new 
artmcnt. 

Vhen the human genius was more matured and 
ter qualified by judgment and experience, and 
thoughts, instead of being hurried along by the 
ous impulse of a heated fancy, began to take 
> sober contemplation the worldly actions of 
I, and the revolutions and changes of human 
ats, operating upon society, the poet began to 
pare himself by forethought and arrangement of 
kS forthe future purposes of composition : it be- 
ichis first business to contrive a plan and ground- 
•k for the structure of his poem : he saw that it 
ithavc uniformity, simplicity, and order, a be- 
ling, a middle, and an end ; that the main ob> 
must be interesting and important, that the in. 
!iTts and accessary parts must hinge upon that 
itl, and not wander from the central idea, on 
ch the whole ought to rest ; that a subject cor- 
»onding thereto, when elevated by language, su- 
or to the phrase and dialogue of the vulgar, 
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-woald consdtate a. work more orderly and b 
constructed, than what arose from the sadden 
abrupt e£fusions of unpremeditated Yerse* 

In this manner Homer, the grsatpoetof: 
quity, and the father and feonder, as I most tl i 
of epic poetry, revoliring in his ca 
the magnificent events of the Grecian « i 

for the destruction of Troy, then fresh in i 
tiou, if not in the memories of his coat pan 
planned the great design of kis immortal 1 
With this plan arranged and settled in 1 b 
beforehand, he began to giye a loose co •» 
and powers of his imagination in strains ana : 
sodies, which by frequent recitation fixed a 
memory, and, as he warmed with the adn 
composition, he sallied forth in search of hei 
chaunting his Terses in the assemblies and 
that received him ; his fancy working out those n 
derful examples of the snblime,as he took his 
migrations from place to place : when he as 
passages by sea, and committed himself to mt 
rors of the occean, the grandest scene in natmie 
under his view, and his plastic fancy, seizing » 
object that accorded to its purposes, melt 
compounded it into the mass and matter oi 
work, on which his brain was labouring : tlms i 
nature in his eye, Inspiration at his heart, node 
temptation ever active, secured by sditn 
external interruption, and undisturbed by 
cares and concerns from within, the wanderii 
performed what time has never equalled^ ni 
to all posterity will remain the standard of pn 
tion . — Ilunc nemo inmagnhsubiimitaU^in par t 

prictafcy s upe raver it : idem latus acprestutyjmt 
ct gravis, tumcopiatumbrevitatemirabiiis; ntc poetum 
modo scd oratorid virtute eminent issimuif* {^QvMt^fiAijr] 
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Him no one ever excelled in sublimity on great 
ipics, in propriety oti small ones ; whether dif- 
ised or compressed, gay or grav^e, whether for his 
[>andance or his breyity, he is equally - to be ad- 
red 9 nor is he supercrainent for poetical talents 

ly, but for oratorical also.' 

There is no doubt but Homer composed other 
oeros besides his Iliad and Odyssey : Aristotle in 
18 Poetics decidedly ascribes the Margites to Ho* 

tr; but as to the Ilias Minor, and Cypriacs, 

lougb It is evident these poems were in his hands^ 

etho seems ignorant of their author ; the passage 

allude to will be found in the twenty. third chap* 

er of his Poetics; he is comparing these two poems 

th the Iliad and Odyssey, as furnishing subjects 
or the drama, and observes, that the stage could not 

operly draw above one or at most two plots for 
ragedy from the Iliad and Odyssey respectively, 
rhereas many might be taken from the Cypriacs, 
11 he enumerates to the amount of ten, which 
it be found in the Ilias Minor : it is evident by 
ae context, that he does not think either of thesd 
>oems were composed by Homer, and no less evi- 
lent that he does not know to whom they are to be 
iscribed ; their high antiquity therefore is the only 
point, which this celebrated critic has put out of 
doubt. 

The Ilias Minor appears to have been a poem, 
vhich includes the taking of Troy and the return of 
\he Greeks : the incidents of the iEneid, as far as 
they refer to the Trojan story, seem to have been 
taken from this poem, and in particular the episode 
of Sinon, which is amongst the dramatic subje6ts 

ntioned by Aristotle: the controversy between 
ijax and Ulysses for the armour of Achilles was 
:opied by Ovid from the same poem* If this work 
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is not to be given to Homer, we must bcIieTe itim 
written since the Iliad, from the evidence of ill 
title ; but it' the author's name was lost in Aristotle'i 
time, his antiquity is probably little short of Ufr 
mer's : some scholiasts have given this poem ti 
Leschcs, but when Lcschcs lived and of wbatcooi-. 
try he was, [ find no account. 

The Cypriacs arc supposed to contain the loTtf* 
adventures of the Trojan ladies during the i 
and probably was a poem of fiction. HeroiK 
has an observation in his second book upoa api^ 
sage in this poem, in which Paris is said to Ian 
brought Helen from Sparta to Troy in the spica ^ 
three days, whereas Homer says they wereloii 
driven about on their voyage from place to pUce 
from this want of correspondence in a fajSt o 
consequence, Herodotus concludes upon fair gr 
of criticism, that Homer was not author of thet; 
priacs, though Pindar ascribes it to him : somefi 
the Cypriacs to llcgcsias of Salamis, others to 
sinus, a poet of Cyprus, and by some Ho 
said to have given this poem, written by '. 
by way of portion to his daughter married to ; 
sinus ; this daughter of Homer was called A 
])hone, and his sons Thcriphon and Theola 
Naevius translated the Cypriacs into Latin ve 
many more poems are ascribed to Horner^ w 
would be tedious to particularize, they are em 
rated by Suidas, whom the reader, if his cur 
so incUnes him, may readily consult. 

As to any other information personally respei 
this great poet, it has been given to the worl 
ably by the late Mr. Wood, in his essay on the 
ginal genius and writings of Homer^ihai I can adi 
thing on the occasion, except the humble re< 
mcndation of my judgment in its farouK Tb 
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! • 3 1 j essayist adduces to fix the 

•I e 3 ly residence of his poet in Ionia, 

rtn aiy collected and satisfactorily ap» 

: lie ooserres that Homer, in his general man. 
f describing the geography of countries, speaks 

m as more or less distant in proportion to 

oearing from Ionia; he describes Zephy rasas 
e and boisterous wind, blowing from Thrace; 
ircamstance had been urged against Homer as 
»of of his error in geography, and the soft and 
equality of Zephyrus, so oiten celebrated by 
aH times, Is quoted in aid of the charge ; 
ne sagacity and local knowledge of Mr. Wood 
t the accusation, and turn it into an argument 
isoertalning the spot of Homer's nativity and 
Nice, by reminding us, that when the poet de- 
es the wind blowing from the Thracian moun- 
Qpon the ^gean sea, it must of course be a 
; wind in respect to Ionia, from which circum- 
e he draws his consequence that Homer was 
nian. This argument must surely be satisfac- 
as to the place in which the poem was written ; 
rhen we have located Homer in Ionia, whilst 
is employed in writing his poem, we have one 

«f doubt at least cleared up in his history to 
onvictioo, and his accuracy in one branch of 
fledge TindiGatcd from the ca?ils of critics. 
iTing established this point, thk. that Homer 
m Asiatic Greek,inhabitiBg the sea-coast,or an 
1 on the coast of Ionia, and having vindicated 
;cnracy in geographical knowledge, the inge** 

author of the essay proceeds to shew, by way 
rollary from his proposition thus demonstrated, 
[iomer must have been a great traveller ; that 
*aphical knowledge was in those days no other, 
to be acquired ; that he appears to have been 
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thoroughly conversant in the arts of bull 
vigating ships, as then understood and 
and that his map of Greece, which t 
Apollodorns the Athenian, Menogenes 
trius of Scepsis illustrated in so diffusiv* 
puts it out of doubt, that he must have 
several countries, and surveyed them wi( 
before he could hare laid them down wi 
graphical accuracy : certain it is, that s 
the authority of Homer's original chart 
a law in some cities that the youth she 
by heart ; that Solon appealed to it for 
the right of Athens to Salamis in prefe; 
claims of the Megarensians ; and tha 
property and dominion were in several i 
cidcd by referring to this Homeric chs 
evidence of Homer's travels he derivf 
lively delineations of national charactci 
observes are marked with such precisi 
ported throughout with such consistenc 
allow us to think that he could have ac 
knowledge of mankind from any othei 
his own observations. 

It is more than probable Homer did 
his poems to writing ; it is mere conje 
ther tbat invention was actually in exis 
time he lived ; there is nothing in his w 
vours this conjecture, and in such a cai 
something more than negative : the r 
such compositions is certainly an astoni 
of the human memory, but instances ar 
ing of the like nature in early and uncivi 
and the memory is capable of being es 
habit and exercise to an extraordinary 
unlimited compass. Unwritten comp< 
always in verse ; and metro was certain 
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of memory. It must not bowerer be taken for 

*^4HiBequence that writing first came into use when 

irecydes and Cadmus first composed in prose, as 

have imagined ; for it undoubtedly obtained 

ore their time, and was probably brought into 
rffeece from Phoenicia, 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is supposed 

baire been the first application of that art ; but it 
'M a work of labour, and required the tool of the 
rtist,' rather than the hand of the penman. ThaliB 
id Pythagoras left us no writings behind them, 
G^h they spread their learning over Greece, and 
*< their schools peopled it with philosophers. 
'he unwritten drama was long in existence before 

'' compositions of that sort were committed to 

rritiog. Solon's laws were engraved in wood or 

, and there appears to have been but one table 

in . Of Lycurgus's regulations there was no 
Fritten record ; the mind of the judge was the de- 
lOfiitory of the law. Draco published his laws in 
!)fymp. xxxix ; Pisistralus died in Olymp. Ixiii: 
( century bad nearly passed between the publication 
^f these laws and the first institution of a public li- 
>rary at Athens; great advances no doubt were made 
vitbin that period in the art of writing ; neverthe- 
less it was by . no means an operation of facility in 
Plsistratuft's time, and his compilation of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey was a work of vast labour and of 
royal expence : the book remained at Athens as a 
l>rincely monument of his munificence and love of 
etters ; his library was resorted to by all men of 
icience in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
circulated till the time of the Ptolemies ; even Alex- 
mder of Mactdon, when he had possessed himself 
tf a complete copy of his favourite poet, locked it 

TOl*. XL. i^ 
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tip in the rich chest of which he had c 
King Darius, as the most worthy case in whi 
could inclose so inestimable a treasure ; when a 
of Homer was considered by a prince as a ] 
80 rare, it cannot be supposed his written ^ 
were in many hands : as for the detached rha 
which Lycurgns in more early times brou^n* 
him out of Asia, they must have been exce( 
perfect, though it is to be presumed they i 
frriting. 
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From the scarcity of transcribers in the tlnM 
sistratus, and the difficulties of collecting ani 
piling poems, which existed onlyin the memc 
therbapsodists,we are led to consider the inst 
of the Athenian Library, as a mo&t noble a 
portant work ; at the same time, when we 
how many compositions of the earliest p 
pended on the fidelity of memory, we cease v 
der that wo have so many more records of 
than of works. Many poets are enumeratec 
cedent to the time of Homer ; some of thesi 
been already men tioned,and Yeryfew indeedc 
fragments are now in existence. 

Coujecturc, and even fiction, have been em 
set to work by grammarians and others witl 
Christian sera to found a charge of pL-giarism i 
Homer, and to dispute his title to originality, 
are told that Corinnus, who was a scholar o\ 
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ioTentor of the Doric letters, composed a 
ailed the Iliad, whilst Troj was standing, in 
he celebrates the war of Dardanus against the 
u inians,and that Homer formed himself upon 
del, closely copying him : it is asserted by 
) that h 3 arailed himself of the poems of Dictys 
i/retan, who was of the family of Idomeneus, 
lifed in the time of the Trojan war : but these 
» are still less probable than the story of his 
est with Ilesiod, and of the prize being decreed 
1st him. Orpheus, Musaeus, Eumolpus and 
ms, all of Thrace ; Marsyas, Olympus, and 
» all of the Ionian side of the Meander, were 
s antecedent to Homer; so were Amphion, De- 
ocus, Philammon, Phemius, Aristaeusauthorof 
irimaspia, Isatides, Drymon, Asbolus the Cen- 
I Eumiclus the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Pros- 
is of Athens, and the celebrated Sybil L 
lie fiye poets, who are generally styled the mas- 
of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachus the Co- 
nian, Panyasis of Halicarnassus, Pisander of 
*ns, and Hcsiod of Cumae : and all these were 
res of the Asiatic coast. 

efore I cease speaking of Homer, I cannot ex« 

If from saying something on the subject of 

rope's translation, which will foi;cTer remain 

lent of his excellence in the art of Tersifica. 

It was an arduous undertaking, and the trans- 

r entered upon it with a candid confession that he 

^^uttcrly incapable of doing justice to Homer:* 

says — ^ That if Mr. Dryden had translated 

VDole work, he would no more haye attempted 

r Dr him than Virgil, his version of whom 

i inding some human errors) is tiie most 

1 spirited translation he knows in any Ian* 

S^*' This is a declaration, that reflects as much 

l2 
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honour on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Drjdei; 
great as his difficulties were, he has neTerlhdai 
executed the work in such a manner as to lent 
stronger reasons why no man should attempt a tiki 
translation of Homer after him, than there mfl 
why ho should not have undertaken it after Ih, 
Dryden. One thing above all surprises meii 
execution of it, which is ^ The Catalogue of 
Ships ; a difRcul ty that I should else have 
insurmountable in rhyme ; this howcrer he 
coraplished in the smoothest metre, and a verr 
ous poem it is: no further attempt theref >^ 
mained to be made upon Homer, but of a I 
tion in blank verse or in literal prose ; aconteo 
rary of eminence in the republic of letters! ' 

given a prose translation of the Iliad, thoi 
Pope had declared in his preface that ^ not 
translation can be just to an excellent origiotii 
superior language' — It is easy to see wfaatMr. 
aims to obtain by his position, and we mi 
prcttho expression of the word^tr^f tomean 
such literal translation can be equal to the 
though it shall he just to the sense of its o 
he knew full well, that no translation in rhyme 
be literal, and he was therefore interested top 
that no literal translation could hejvst ; win i 
has. hereby vindicated his own deviations f 
sense of his author, and those pleonasms, woici 
shackles of rhyme have toaccrtain degreedriveii 
into, and probably would have driven any ( 
man much more, must be left with the cL 
reader to judge for himself: some of this des 
tion, and in particular a learned Lecturer in Rl 
ric, who has lately favoured the public with a eoi 
lection of essays, pronounce of Mr. Pope's pen 
^ thai it is no translation of Homtfr :* the faoicu 
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out the advantages of Miltonic verse ; 
be confessed that Miltonic Terse seemt 
appj medium in metre, which standa the 
of giTing the compressed sense of Ho- 
t debasing its spirit : it is a stera criti- 
that Mr. Pope's < is no translation of 
is warmest admirers will admit that it is 
one, and probably they will not dispute 
might be asjust^ if it had a closer resem* 
s original, notwithstanding what he sajs 
gc I have quoted from his preface. It is 
efore that an opening is still left between 
3 and fettered rhyme ; I should conceive 
a pleasant exercise for men of talents to 
;)ecimcns from such passages in the Iliad, 
ht like best, and these perhaps might en. 
9nc or more to proceed with the work, 
I book at a time (as it were experipieti- 
hich means they might avail thcmsehes 
:isms of their candid judges, and make 
ompilationmo^'ecorre^ : if this was ably 
a very splendid work might in time be 
to the honour of our nation and lan- 
)ellished with engravings of designs by 
t masters from select scenes in each rhap- 
ding to the judgment of the artist, 
^ines may set great machines in motion, 
locates sometimes open strong causes ; iii 
nd with no other presumption whatever, 
;lude this paper with a few lines trans. 
:he outset of the Iliad, which the reader, 
>nce has hitherto kept company with m»^ 
r not peruse as he thinks fit. 

Goddess Mnsc, tli« wrath of Peleus' son, 

ive source of all the numerous ills 

i*d the ROUS of Greece, axid Rwept hf r Jiost 

1,3 
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Of valiant heroes to untimely death ; 

But tlieir unburied bodies icflt to feast 

The dogsofTi'oy and carrion birds of prey; 

So Jove decreed (and let Jove's will be done !) 

In that ill hour, when first contention sprang 

'Twixt Agameiynon, of the armies chief, 

And goddess-bom Achilles. Say, whatnower 

'Monsfst heav'n's high synod stirr'd the nital strife !^ 

Son of Latona by almighty Jove — 

He, for the king's offence, with mortal plague 

Smote the contagious camp, vengeance divine 

For the insulted honour of his priest. 

Sage Cliryses ; to the stationed fleet of Greecei 

AVith cosily ransom ofPring to redeem 

His captive daughter, came the holy seer; 

The laurel garland, ensign of his God, 

And golden sceptre in his hand he bore ; 

And thus to all, but chief the kingly sons. 

Of Atreus, suppliant he addressed his suit. 

Kings, and ye well-appointed warriors all! 
So may the Gods, who on Olympus* height 
Hold their celestial mansions, aid your arms 
To level yon proud towers, and to your homcv 
Restore you, as to me yon shall restore 
My captive daughter, and her ransom take. 
In awful reverence of the god I serve. 

He ceas'd ; th' assembled warriors all assent^ 
All but Atrides, he, the general voice 
Opposing, witli determin'd pride rejects 
The proffered ransom and insvlts the suit. 

Let mc not fiiul thee, Priest ! if thou presnm'ht 
Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come, 
'Ti8 not that sceptre, no, nor laurel crown 
Shall be tliy safe-guard : hence ! TU not restore 
Tliv* captive thou demand'st ; doom*d for her life 
In distant Argos, where I reign, to ply 
TUe housewife's loom and spread my nightly couch; 
Fly, whilst thy flight can save thee, and begone ! 

No more ; obedient to tlie stem decree, 
The aged suitor turns his trembling steps 
To the surf-beaten shore ; there calls his God, 
And in the bitterness of anguish prays. 

Hear nie, thou God, who draw'st the silver bow; 
Hear thou, whom Chr^'sa worships ; hear, tliou king 
OfTcnedos, of (,'illa; Smintheus, hear! 
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thy priest h«th ever deck'd thy shrine 
tiy flaming altars oflTer'd up 
il oblations, send thine arrows forth ; 
strike these tyrants, and avenge my tears f 

Chryses prayed, nor was the pny'r onheard ; 
it his call the vengeful God uprear'd 
7*ring stature on Olympos' top ; 
him hnng his bow ; onward he strode 
;, black as night, and as he shook 
ver'd arrows, the afirigfated air 
the dreadfhl knell : now from aloft 
*er the snbject fleet he glanc'd his eye, 
>m bis silver bow with sonnding string 
I'd th' anerring shaft : on mules and dogs 
ssile death alighted ; next to man 
the contagion dire ; then thro' the camp 
Dt and sad gleamed the ftmereal fires, 
loiimful days they gleam*d ; haply the tentli 
stter omens rose ; Achilles now 
iMthe Grecian chiefs, thereto inspired 
e's fair consort, for the Goddess moum'd 
M)lating mischief : at the call 
t Achilles none delayed to come, 
full council thus the hero spake, 
ick retreat from this contagious shore 
ave a remnant of our war-worn host, 
ce, Atrides, would advise retreat ; 
: for me such counsels : call your seers, 
ts and priests, interpreters of dreams, 
'e holds commerce with mankind in sleep^ 

that holy convocation say 
Us Apollo's vengeance on our heads ; 
)blations can avail for peace 
ermission from this virasting plague^ 
I i bleed by hecatombs, and glut 
so his anget be appeas'd. 
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Hesiod's heroic holds a middle place between 

Orphean and Homeric style ; his Genealogy of 

Deities resembling the former, and his Shield 

Hercules at due distance following the latter : 

famous poem in praise of illustrious women is k 

from the words, *H Om, with which it opened 

came in time to be generally known by the i 

the Eoicsy or The Great Eoics^ and this title by i 

terpretation has been construed to refer to the pre 

name of some favourite mistress, whom he chos 

make the heroine of his poem : the poet being I 

at Ascra, a small village in the neighbourhoo 

Mount Hdicon, Esa was supposed to have be 

beautiful damsel of Ascra, whom he was in 

with : this poem seems to have been constderc 

the best work of the author, at least it was 

which brought him most in favour with his com 

porarics, and gained him some admirers, whoj 

preferred him to Flomer; we cannot wonder if 

sex at least who were the objedts of his paneg 

were the warmest in his pr^se. I suspedt that 

mer did not pay much court to the ladies ii 

Margites, and as for the Cypriacs, they were pre 

edJy written to expose the gallantries of the fair 

the charadlcr of Penelope however in the Odj 

is a standard of conjugal fidelity, and Helen,th< 

a frail heroine in the Iliad, is painted with sucl 

licate touches as to recommend her in the mos 

torosting manner to our pity and forgiveness. 
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Vs address carried every thing before it, and 
ce of his subjects she^ that popularity was 
y, for not content with engaging the fair sex 
ronr by the gallantry of The Great Eoics, he 
I the heroes of his time, or at least the de- 
ts of heroes, by a poem, which he entitled 
••oic Genealogy : as one was a professed pane- 
' beautiful and illustrious women, the other 
tten in the praise of brave and distinguished 
f this heroic catalogue comprized only the 
id noble of his own sex, his Times and Sea^ 
re addressed to the community at large, and 
id instrudlion to the husbandman and la- 
; nor was this all, for great authorities have 
Hesiod the fables commonly ascribed to 
who is supposed only to have made some 
s to Hesiod's coIIe6tion ; if this were so, we 
)ther strong reason for his popularity — ^ For 
IS Quintilian well observes, are above all 
ilculated to mn the hearts of the vulgar and 
;d, who delight in pleasing tales and fi^ions, 
easily led away with what they delight in.' 
jrt, Hesiod seems to have written to all 
egrees and descriptions of people ; to rich 
ir, to the learned and unlearned, to men^ 
and even to the deities themselves. 
ve be surprised then if this politic and 
author was the idol of his time, and gained 
s even though Homer was his competitor? 
eraporarics gave judgment in his favour, but 
^ revokes the decree : Quintilian, who pro*- 
d all his works before him, pronounces of 
— ' That he rarely soars ; that great part of 
s are nothing else but catalogues and strings 
y intermixed however with useful precepts 
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gracefully delivered and appositely add res 
fine^ that his merit consists in the middle sc 
writing.' — ^Talents of this sort probably r 
mended him to the unreserved applause of ally ^ 
superiority of genius in another affedts with 
and provokes to detra6lion. Many such, fa 
the grammarian Daphidas, were found to pen 
the name of Homer with malevolence, whilsi 
superior to their attacks : the rhapsodi , i 
vocation it was in public and private to 
the company with their recitations, were so 
stantly employed in repcatint; Homer's po 
fcrably to all others^ that in time they were ' 
sally called Homerists : Demetrius Phaler 
length introduced them into the theatres^ audi 
them chaunt the poems of his favourite ] 
the stage ; the poetSimonidcs, celebrated form 
Biory, repeated long passages of Homer, si 
the public theatre on a seat erected for him oi 
stage for that purpose ; Cassander, king of 
nia, had the whole Iliad and Odyssey by 1 \x% 
was continually repeating, not in com y o 
but in his private hours to himself : Stesicncriu 
the sublimest of all poets next to Homcr^ and 
greatest imitator, was remarkably fond of cb 
ing forth passages in the Iliad and Odyssey ; it ii 
fated also that he used frequently to repeat verse 
Hesiod, Archilochus, IVlimnermus, and Phoc; 
the Milesian, who is the supposed author ot 
poem entitled Farotnem yet extant. We are obli 
to the grammarians for many scraps or fragm 
from the wrecks of authors, but in the case of] 
siod's Eoics meet with one remnant only ] 
served by Pausanias, and this relates to Iph 
nia, who, by Hesiod's account, was by the 
vour of Diana reprieved from cxtin^Uon 
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rtalized in the person of the goddess lie- 

LI for the bards of the Orphean family, it is dlf- 

It to adjust their chronologies and descents ; I 

e already enumerated five poets of the name of 

leuSy and said in general terms, that there were 

c^ the name of Musaeus ; they may be thus 

loed; yiz. Grst, Musaeus, son of Antiphemus 

disciple of Orpheus, styled an epic poet; he 

ote along poem of four thousand rerses, contain- 

precepts, addressed to his son Eumolpus, and 

e entitled The Eumolpiad ; he wrote a hymn to 

I, a poem on the cure of diseases, and published 

prophetic verses, though his title to these has 

>rought into dispute by the arti6ccs of one 

critus, a plagiarist and pretended diviner in 

of Hipparchus, who put off these verses of 

s as his own. The second Musaeus was 

ion of the first and son of Eumolpus ; various 

( are given to this Musaeus, particularly The 

agony, The Sphere, The Mysteries of Initiation 

Lustration, The Titans, &c. The third Mu- 

a Tbcfoan, was son of Tbamyris and grand. 

)f Philammon ; he flourished about the time of 

frojan war : his father Thamyris is recorded by 

r. 

And Derion £un'd for Tlianiyris* disgrace, 
Superior once of all the tuneful race, 
Till vain of mortals* empty praise he strove 
To match tlie seed of cloud-compelling Jove ; 
Too daring bard ! whose unsuccessful pride 
Th* immortal Muses in tlicir art defy'd ; 
111' avenging Muses of the light of day 
Dcpriv'd his eyes, and snatch'd his voice away » 
Ko more his heav'nly voice was heard to -sing, 
Hi» hand U9 more awak'd the 8ilv«r string. 

1>0PE. I&. ^' 
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Such was the fate of blind Tharoyris, but hek^ ^-^ 
double security for immortality, haying a placeHk* ' 
only ill the Iliad of Homer, but also in the Pandil'i; ' 
Lost of Milton : 

Thee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath, ' 

That wash thy liuUow'd feet, and ^%-arbUng floWp 

>ii<xhtly I visit; nor sometimes forget 

Those other two rquaird with me in fiitc, 

So were I eqnalPd \vitli them in reno^vn, ^ 

Blind Ti)amyris and blind JMivonides. 

SOOK III. 

Thus although the works of this famous barf . 
have totally perished, and ^ his heavenly voice b no ! 
more heard to sing,.' yet it has been his singular 
good fortune to be celebrated by the greatest poet 
of antiquity, and ranked with that Tery poet by the 
greatest of the moderns ; and all three iuTolrcdin 
the same visitation of blindness ; an extraordinary 
concurrence ! 

The fourth Musxus was sou of Orpheus and 
President of the Eleusynian Mysteries : this is the 
Musaeus, whom Justin Martyr says was instrudcd 
by his father in a more rational religion than be 
pra^Hsed in the temple of Ceres, and taught the 
knowledge and worship of one supreme God,creator 
of all things. The fifth was Musaeus of Ephesns, 
an epic poet ; the sixth a grammarian, whose trea- 
tise on the Isthmian games is quoted by Euripides; 
and the seventh and last, is thatMusseus, whomtiw 
poet Martial mentions for having written PatkieU* 
simos libcl/os^ and the author as it is probable of the 
little poem upon Hero and I^eandcr, now extant^ 
which Scaligcr so much admires. 

Archilochus flourished in Olymp. xxiii. and was 
a very early writer of Ian>bics; — iJo excels, says 
Quintilian, in (>nerj|;y of sfyle ; his periods strong. 
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iressod and brilliant, replete with life and lu 
: so that if he is second to any it is from 
t ofsubje^j not from natural inferiority of 
s. 

) adds that — ^ Aristarchus was of opinion 
>f ail the writers of Iambic Terse Archiiochus 
carried it to perfection. Athenaeus has pre- 
L a little epgram of his no otherwise worth 
ling than as it is the only relick of his 
except one distich in long and short Tcrse, 
»rting that he was devoted to Mars and the 
\ : the epigram may be translated as follows : 

Glatton, we ask thee not to be our guest, 
It 18 thy belly bids thee to our feast. 

ARCHIL. 

loch us fell in battle by the hand of Calondas, 
immolated his own son to the manes of the 
to atone the yengeance of Apollo : he was a 
)f great priyatc virtue and distinguished cou- 
but a severe unsparing satirist, 
ias, commonly called Stesichorus from his in~ 
>n of the chorus, which he sung to theaccom- 
lent of his harp, was contemporary with So- 
md born at Ilimera in the island of Sicily ; as 
c poet he was unequalled by any of the Greeks 
indar ; his subjects were all of the epic cast, 
e oftentimes rose to a sublimity, that rivalled 
er, upon whoscmodel heformed himself: this 
)uld have done throughout, according to the 
on of'Quintilian, if his genius had not led him 
i redundancy, but his characters are drawn 
;reat dignity and preserved justly, lie did 
isit Greece till he was fur advanced in agc,and 
n Olymp. Ivi.in Ihc city of Catana, in his na- 
iland of Sicily, where he was buried at the 
: cost with distinguished ceremony and mag. 

:. XL. M 
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Rificence. A tomb was erected to his memory netr ^• 
one of the city ^ates, ^hich was thenceforwiid - 
called the gate of Stesichorns ; this tomb was com- '^ 
posed of eight columns, had eight steps and eight ^ 
angles after the cabalistical numbers of Py thagorts* '' 
whose mysterious philosophy was thea in geaenl 
Togue ; the cubic number of eight was embl ttic of 
strength, solidity, and magnificence, and in 
tomb of Stcsichorus arose the Greek proverb ii^mc 
oMy by which was meant any thing perfeft • 
and complete. Phalaris of Agrigentum erected a ^ 
temple to his name, and decreed him di?inc ho* 
nours ; all the cities in Sicily conspired in lamcDt- 
ing the death of their fa?onritc poet, and vied with 
each other in the trophies they dedicated to his me- 
mory. 

Epimcnidcs of Crete, the epic poet, was con- 
temporary with Solon, and there is a letter in the 
life of that great man inserted by the sophists 
which is feigned to have been written by Solon in 
his exile to Epimenides : this poet, as well as hii 
contemporary Aristasas, is said to have had theft- 
culty of stopping the functions of life and recalling 
them at pleasure : Aristxas wrote a poem entitled 
Arimaspea, containing the history of the northeni 
Arimaspeans, a people of Scythia, whom he dei 
scribes as the fiercest of all human beings^ and pre- 
tends that they have only one eye ; he also com- 
posed an heroic poem on the genealogy of the dei- 
ties : Strabo says, if ever there was a quack in the 
world, this Arista;as was one. Simonidcs the poet 
lircd in the court of Ilipparchus, and was much 
caressed by that elegant prince ; he was a pleasiog 
courtly writer, and excelled in the pathetic. AI- 
caeus was poet, musician, and warrior ; Quintilian 
gives him great praise for the boldness of bis satire 
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5t tyrants, and occasionally for the moral ten* 
;j of bis writings, but admits that sometiines 
Quse is loose and wanton : it appears from some 
meats preserved by Atheneeus, that he wrote 
ral poems orsonnete in praise of drinking ; there 
so a fragment in the martial style, describing 
variety of armour, with which his house was 
raed. Callimachus, Theocritus, Aaacreon and 
phoy are to a certain degree known to us by 
r remains: Every branch of poetry, but tho 
na^ was at this aera at its greatest perfection* 
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ERE if a considerable fragment in Athenteus of 
)Ye.poem written by Hermesianax of Colophon 
his mistress Leontlum ; the poet recommends 
passion by telling her how lore has triumphed 
iv all the great geniuses in their turns, and begins 
h the instances of Orpheus and Musceus, and 
ngs them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Pytha- 
■as, and Socrates. This Hermesianax must have 
m a contemporary of Epicurus, forasmuch as 
ontium was the mistress of that philosopher as 
11 as of his disciple Metrodorus : it is plain there- 
e that the learned Grerard John Vossius did not 
rert to this circumstance, when he puts Herme- 
nax amongst the poets of a doubtful age. Leon- 
m was an Athenian courtesan, no less cele- 
ited for science than beauty, for she engaged in 
ihilosophical controversy with Theophrdtus^ of 

m2 
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'which Cicero takes notice [/ift. 1. de Nat. Deor.] 
Pliny also records an anecdote of her being paiotd 
by Theodorus sitting in a studious attitode. 

This fragment may not improperly be called the 
amours of the Greek poets, and as it relates to many 
of whom we have been speaking, and is withal s 
▼ery curious specimen of an author very little 
known even by name, I have inserted the follow- 
ing translation in the hope that it will iH)t be unac- 
ceptable to my readers. 



0/^y jEXEV ^iXof yos ocvnyotytif Otiypots., 

&c. Athen. lib. xiiS. 



Such was the nymph, whom Orpheus led^ 
Frem the dark mansions of the dead^ 
Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's sedgy moat ; 
Th' undaunted minstrel smites the strings^ 
His strain thro' hell's vast concave rings : 
Cocy tns hears the plaintive theme, 
And refluent turns his pit^ng stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by (kte 
Posted at Pluto's iron gate, 
Low-crouching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize. 
With ears erect at hell's vnde doors 
Lies listening as the songster soars ; 
Thus music charm'd the realms beneatfay 
And beauty triumphed over death* 

The bard, whom nighf s pale regent bore. 
In secret on the Athenian shore, 
Musaeus, felt the sacred flame, 
And burnt for the fair Theban damt 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous strain, 
Press'd the fond fair, nor press'd in yaii^ 
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For Ceresy who tit^VeilKHilreWy 
That screened ber mysterMS from bis vkw^ 
ProiMtiotis this kind truth reveaVd, 
Tl)at womii clote besieged wiU yieid* 

Old Hesiod too his native ffande 
Made vocal to th' Ascrean tnaidy 
The bard his beav*ii-directed lore 
Forsook, and hymned the gods no more : 
Soil love-sick ditties now he sung, 
JLiOve touch'd has harp, love tun'd his tongue^ 
Silent his Heliconian lyre^ 
And love's put out religion's fire. 

Homer, of all past bards the prime^ 
And wonder of all fatore time, 
Whom Jove with wit subMaely blest. 
And touch'd mth purest ^re his breas^ 
From gods and heroes tuni'd away 
To warble the domestic lay^ 
And wand'ring to the desart isle, 
On whose parch'd sands no seasons smile^ 
In distant Ithaca was seen 
Chaunting the suit-repelling Queen. 

Mimnermns tun'd bis am'rons lay, 
When time had turned his temples grey ^ 
Love reveird in his aged veins, 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet his strains ; 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno his theme, and youth his guest, 

Antimachus with tender art 
Pour'd forth the sorrows of his heart; 
In her Dardanian grave he laid 
ChiTseis his beloved maid ; 
And tlience returning sad beside 
Pactolns' melancholy tide, 
To Colophon the minstrel came. 
Still sighing forth the mournful name. 
Till lenient time his grief appeas'd, 
And tears by long indulgence ceas*d. 

Alcaeus strung his sounding lyre. 
And smote it vnth a hand of fire, 
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To Sappho, fondest of the fair, 
Chaiinting the loud and lofty air. 

Whilst old Anacreon, wet with wine. 
And crown*d with wreaths of Lesbian Tine> 
To his unnatural minion sung 
Ditties that put to blush the young. 

Ev'n Sophocles, whose honeyed lort 
Rivals the bee's delicious store, 
Chorns'd the praise of wine and love. 
Choicest of all the gifts of Jove. 

Euripides, whose tragic breast 
Ko yielding fair one ever prest. 
At length in his obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart> 
Thro* Macedon with furious joy 
Panting he chns*d the pathic boy ; 
'Till vengeance met him in the way, 
And blood-hounds made the bard their pcey. 

Philoxenus, by wood-nymphs bred 
On &mM Cithaeron's sacred head. 
And train'd to music, wine and song, 
'Midst orgies of the frantic throng, 
When beauteous Galatea died, 
His flute and thyrsus cast aside ; 
And wand'ring to thy pensive coast, 
8ad M elos, where his love viras lost, 
Each night 'thro' the responsive air 
Thy echoes witnessed his despair : 
Still, still hb plaintive harp viras heard, 
Soft as the nightly-singing bird. 

Philotas too in Battis' praise 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His statue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brass perpetual lovft. 

The mortified abstemious sage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page, 
Pythagoras, whose boundless soul 
Scal'd the wide globe Ci'om pole to polo, 
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Earth, planets, seas and heftv'n above^ 

Yet found no spot secure from Io?e ; 

With love declines uneqaal war, 

And trembling drags his conqueror's car^ 

Tbeano clasp'd h!m '*« her arms. 

And wisdom stoop'd to beauQr's charms. 

Ev*n Socrates, whose moral mind 
With truth enlig^ten'd all mankind. 
When at Aspasia*s side he sate, 
Still fbund no end to love's debate, 
For strong indeed must be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part* 

Sage Aristippus by right rule 
Of logic purg'd the Sophist's school, 
ChecK'd folly in its headlong course. 
And swept it down bv reason's force ; 
Till Venus aun'd the heart-felt blow 
And laid the mighty victor low. 

L little before the time that Pisistratus established 
tyranny at Athens, the people of Greece had 
inguished certain of their most eminent sages by 
denomination of the Seven Wise Men. This 
ering pre-eminence seems to have been distri- 
id with more attention to the separate claims of 
different states, than to the particular preten« 
s of the persons, who composed this celebrated 

: if any one community had affected to mo- 
alize the prerogative of wisdom, others would 
lly have subscribed their assent to so partial- a 
ibution ; and yet when such distinguished cha*. 
srs as Pythagoras, A nachursis the Scythian, ML- 
Pherecydes, Epimenides, and Pisistratus him- 
were excluded, or at best rated only as wise- 

-extraordinary, many of their admirers com- 
led of thecxclusion, and insisted on their being 

1 in the list ; hence arises a difficulty in deter- 
ng the precise number of the principals ; th» 
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common account however is as follows, yiz. Solos < 
of Athens, Thales of Miletas, Periander of Corinth, ' 
Clcobulus the Rhodian, Chilon the LaeedxmooiiO) 
Bias of Pricne, and Pittacus of Mitylenc. 

This distribution was well calculated to inspiir 
emulation amongst rival states, and fo that emulation 
Greece was indebted for the conspicuous figure she 
made in the world of letters. The Ionic andltaliu 
schools of philosophy were established under Thaki 
and Pythagoras ; the first was supported by Anaxt* 
inander the successor of Thales, by Socrates, Plato, 
Xcnophon, Aristotle, Diogenes, Zeno and otha 
illustrious men ; Pythagoras's school devolved upoi 
Empedoclcs, Heraclitos, Zenophancs, Dcoiocritni 
Pynho and Epicurus. The original tenets of thi 
first masters were by no means adhered to by thd 
descendants ; the wanderings of error are not tob 
rcstrtuncd by system ; hypothesis was built il( 
liypothcsis, and the labyrinth at l«ngth became ta 
intricate to be unravelled : sparks of light were i 
the mean time struck out by the active colllsioR< 
wit ; noble truths occasionally broke forth, an 
sayings, worthy to be registered amongst the do 
trines of Christian revelation, fell from heathen lipi 
in the lofty spirit of philosophy they insulted 
resisted pleasure, and set at defiance death id 
Ilcspect is due to so much dignity of charac 
the meek forgiving tenets, which Christianity 
culcates, were touched upon but lightly and i 
few ; some however by the force of intellect (i 
lowed the light of reason into a future state of ii 
mortality; they appear to have contemplated t 
Divine Essence, as he is, simple and supreme, 
not filtered into attributes corruptly personified i 
a synod of divinities. Of such men we must thii 
and speak M'ith admiration and affection. 
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^4, the founder of the Ionic school, wm a 
an and a good citizen ; he studied -geometry 
I^yptian masters, and introduced some new 
ries in astronomy and the celestial sphere, re- 
I and correcting the Greek Calendar, which 
ibontthe same time, made some attempts to 
at Athens. This he did by bringing it to a 
lity with the Hebrew calendar, except that 
* began with the summer solstice, and that 
Hebrews with the yernal. Now the He* 
alendar' comprised tweWe months, and each 
icTcrally comprised the same, or nearly tho 
imber of days as ours. This appears by an 
ition of Moses's account of the deluge in the 

chapter of Genesis. 

ngst other nations the calendar was exceed- 
igue and unsettled : the Egyptians measured 
3ar by four months; the Arcadians by three ; 
ians and Acarnanians by six; andthepeoplt 
. by ten ; at the same time all these nationt 

the practice of making up the year to its 
completion by intercalendary months or 
[n the time of Romulus the Romans follow* 
calendar of the Albanians ; and of the tea 
, which their year consisted of, four com* 
thirty-one days each, viz. Martiiis, Al9ius, 
is, October ; the six other consisted of thir* 
), and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, 
ber, November, December* By this calcn* 
mulus's year regularly consisted of only 304 
nd to complete the natural period he was 

to resort to the expedient of intercalendary 

. was too much of a philosopher not to seek 
ay for these deficiencies, and added two 
i to his year: the former of these he named 
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Januarius from bifrons Janus, oao of whose faca 
was supposed to look towards the past, and 
other towards the succeeding year ; the other dci 
month he called Febrnarius, from Fcbruus, th( 
deity presiding over lustrations ; this being 
month for the religious rites of the Dii Manes, r 
was made to consist of twenty-eight days, beingu 
even number ; all the others, conformably to tb 
f uperstition of the times, consisted of odd number 
as more propitious, and accordingly Martins, Maiid 
Quintilis, October, had each thirty-one days, uu 
the other seven, twenty-nino days, so that the ; 
thus regulated, had 355 days, and itwanleicc 
the priests to make up the residue with suppl 
tary days. 

This commission became a dangerous prcrogatir 
in the hands of the sacerdotal order, and was exc 
cutcd with much irregularity and abuse ; the 
lengthened aud shortened the natural period of 
year, as interest influenced them to accord to 
prolongation or abbreviation of the annual nuu[u 
trades dependent thereupon. In this state Ihl 
were suficred to remain till Julius Caesar succeeae 
to the pontificate; he then undertook a reform c 
the calendar, being in his third consulate, his col 
league being (Emilius Lepidus. Assisted by i 
best astronomers of the time, particularly the ] c 
sopher Sosigenes, he extended the year of his reion 
to 442 days, and thenceforward ordained that th 
year should consist of 365 days, distributed int 
months as it now stands, except that he added on 
day to February every fifth year, and not «Tcr 
third. 

Thalcs died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in ei 
treme old age : the famous philosopher Pherecydc 
died a few years before him of that horrible i 
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r called the Morbus Pediculosas, and in his last 
mess wrotcy or is supposed to hare written, to 
Shales as follows : 

Pherectdes to Thales. 
^ May your death be easy, when the hour shall 
lome ! for my part, when your letter reached me, 
L was sinking under the attack of a most loathsome 
liseasc, accompanied with a continual fever. I haTe 
Jierefore giTen it in charge to my friends, as soon 
18 they shall have committed my remains to the 

th, to convey my manuscripts to your hands. If 
ffoii and the rest of your wise fraternity shall on pe- 
rusal approve of making them public, do sq ; other- 
wiBe let them not see the light ; certainly they do 
aot satisfy my judgment in all particulars ; the best 
of us are liable to error l the truth of things is not 
liscoveiable by human sagacity, and I am justly 
doubtful of mysdf: upon questions of theology! 
bave been cautious how I have committed myself : 
other matters I have ti*eated with less reserve ; in 
ill cases however I suggest rather than dictate. 

* Though J feel my dissolution approaching and in- 
evitable, I have not absolutely dismissed vay phy- 
sicians and friends ; but as my disease is infections, 
1 do Qotlet t^em enter my doors, but have contrived 
a ngnal for informing them of my condition, and 
kaye wara^d them to prepare themselves for paying 
the last offices to my corpse (o-morrow. 

* Farewell for ever I* 
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NUMBER CXXVI. 



If0iofum Tragica genus inveniase Camena \ 

Didtur, et plaustris vexisse poenuUa Thespia ^ 

Qui canerent agerentqueperunctifacilms on, 

llORAT. 

Having carried down the history of Athens to iM ^ 
period, when a new species of poetry made its ap- ^ 
pearance, I propose in this place to treat of thcori- . 
gin and introduction of the drama : in « doing thif) . 
my chief study will be to methodize and arran§e 
the matter, which other writers ha?c thrown out) 
sensible that in a subject so often exhausted verj 
little else can now remain to be done. 

Aristotle says — ^ That Homer alone properly de- 
serves the name of poet, not only as being superior 
to all others so called, but as the first who pm- 
pared the way for the introduction of the drama; 
and this he did, not merely by the display of his 
powers on grave and tragic subjects, but iuasmuch 
as he suggested the first plot and device for comedy 
also ; not founding it upon coarse and opprobriois 
invective, but upon wholesome and facetious ridU 
cule : so that his Margites bears the same analogy 
to comedy, as his Iliad and Odyssey do to tra- 
gedy.' 

This assertion in favour of Homer coming from 
such high authority has been adopted by the scho- 
liasts, critics, and commentators, who have treated 
cither of that great poet or of the drama from the 
time when it was made to the present: but it should 
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( rred that Aristotle is not here speaking of 
DC I >rofessedlyasachronologist, but rcTiew^ 
ic as an object of criticism, and under this Tiew 
b wan no otherwise come into contemplation than 
a its more advanced and perfect state, when built 
ipoD the model of Homer's fables and characters ; 
ifter it had thrown off the barbarous traces of its 
real origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Sa« 
tyrs. Of tragedy, as a written and consistent 

em, Homer may well be styled the father ; for 
imen Phrynichus andiEsebylus introduced on the 
le MvOhs Koit TlaOn, the stories and calamities of 
Mfoes, tragedy became Homeric, or in other words 
usnmed a dignity of tone and character, that was 
copied from the epic of Homer, as comedy was from 
bis iambic ; and agreeably to this Aristotle names 
E^harmus as the first comic poet, who was pro- 
fessedly a copyist of the Margites. 

Now by settling the dates of a few welUesta* 
Uished facts we shall bring this question into closer 
riew. Pisistratus after a broken reign of thirty. 
three years died in Olymp. Ixiii. whereas the M ar- 
mor Chronicon records, that the first tragedy at 
Athens was made by Thespis, and acted on a wag. 
^on in Olymp. Ixi. Snidas confirms this record ; 
from the same authority (viz. Mar. Chron.) we 
collect that Susariou made the first comedy at 
4 ns, and acted it on a moveable .'caffold in the 
ie of Olymp. liv. being one year before Pisis. 
tra established his tyranny. By these dates it 
ip ars that comedy was made and acted at Athens 
ieveral years before the compilation of Moroer^s 
spic poems, and tragedy before or at that time, ad. 

tting for the present that Thespis was the first 
Who made tragedies, and that the record aboYo 
cited was the date of his first tragedy. 

TOL. XL* If 
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I am aware that these facts alone ^^ ill not 
that the inventors of the drama did not copy i 
Homer ; for it cannot be denied that Thi s 
even Susarion might ha?e resorted to hispo* 
fore they were compiled by Pisistratus : ana 
Thespis, if we were to admit the tragedies, i 
Suidas ascribes to him, to be genuine, it is er ^ 
from their titles that some of them were built n] *^ 
Homeric fables ; but good critics find strong 



sons to objedl to this list, which Suidas has gira U 
us, and I must think it a fair presumption agahut f 
their authenticity, that Arisiotle, wh5 gifes UooMf |< 
the credit of furnishing the first suggestions of tia b 
drama, does not instance Thcspis's tragedies ; for )< 
had they been what Suidas reports, it can hardlrbe ^ 
supposed that Aristotle would have overlooked ii ^ 
instance so much to his purpose, or failed to htre 
quoted Thespis, as the first tragic writer, when ht 
names Epicharmus as the first comic one^ who 
pied from Homer. 

Plutarch in his Symposia says — ^ Tha^ whet 
Phrynichus and ^schylus first turned the subject 
of tragedy to fables and doleful stories, the people 
said, What's this to Bacchus ?'~t- According to fJut 
anecdote, how could Thespis, who was anterior to 
Phrynichus and i^^schylus, be a writer of such tra- 
gedies, as Suidas has ascribed to him* 

Another very ingenious argument for their eoB. 
futation is drawn from a short fragment, which tte 
same author has quoted from the Penthent, one of 
those tragedies which Suidas gives to Thespis: this 
fragment purports that — ^ The Deity is situated re- 
mote from all pleasure or pain :' A passage of thu 
cast can never have been part of a ludicroos drama 
belonging to Bacchus and the Satyrs, and therefore 
either Plutarch must be mistaken in bis aneodoto 
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^▼e cited, or Suidas in his author of ^ The Pen. 
us ;' but it is farther urged by a sagacious critic, 
.t this fragment bears internal evidence of a tor. 
*y, being doctrine of a later date than Thcspis, 
1 plainly of the fabrication of Plato^s academy : 
confirmation of this remark, circumstances of a 
>re positive nature are adduced, and Diogenes 
lertius is brought forward, >%ho actually charges 
eraclides of writing certain tragedies and fathering 
cm upon Thespis, and this charge Laertius 
rounds upon the authority of Aristoxenus themu- 
cian : the credit of Aristoxenus us a philosopher, 
istorian,and faithful relator of facts, is as well esta- 
lished with the learned world, as the character of 
[eraclides is notorious for plagiarism, falsehood and 
ffectation; hcwasayain rich man, a great juggler 

iterature, aspiring to rival Plato in his writings, 
Ad one who was detected in bribing the Py thia to 
lecreeacrown of gold and divine honours to him 
ifter his decease ; a man a:s apt to palm his own 
)roductions upon others as hb was to assume other 

q's productions to himself, which he was convict. 
)a of by Charoseleon in his spurious treatise upon 
liomer and Hesiod. 

This practice of fathering tragedies upon great 
lamcs obtained in more instances than one ; for 
)ionysius wrote a tragedy called Parthenopaeus and 
lalmed it upon Sophocles, a bolder forgery than 
his of Heraciides ; and it is remarkable, that Hera- 
lides himself was caught by this forgery, and 
uotes theParthenopasusas genuine. 

Plato spcakin^ir of The Deity uses these words— 
lopfcu ^^orns xoct Xv^vis i^^vroLi to ^tm — ' The Deity is 
ituated remote from all pleasure and pain :' Asen- 
iment so coincident with the fragment quoted by 
^lutarch from the Pentheus ascribed to Thespis, 

N2 
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leems to warrant the remark before made, whidi 
supposes it to hare been fabricated in the acadenj 
of Plato: This with the authority of Aristoxenusfor 
the general forgery, and Plutarch's assertion that 
tragedy was satiric before Phrynichns and JE^hj. 
)u8, will haTc its weight against the titles of Thes. 
pis*s trashed ies, as they are given in Suidas ; and ae« 
cordingly I lind that the editor of Suidas, con. 
men ting upon this very article, in effect admits the 
error of his author : this argument moreofer ac. 
counts for the silence of Aristotle as to Thespii'i 
tragedies. 

I am aware that it has been a question with sooe 
critics, Hhether tragedy originated with Thespiii 
notwithstanding the record of the Marmor Chroni- 
con, and Suidas states the pretensions of Epigeno 
the Sicyonian piior to Thespis; but in this heil 
single and unsupported by any cridence, ezc^ 
what Plato asserts generally in his Minos — < That 
tragedy was extremely ancient at Athens, and that 
it is to be dated neither from Thespis, nor from 
Phrynichus ;' — some authorities also place Thet- 
pis's first tragedy in a higher period then Olymp* 
Ixi, as it stands in the Marmor ; for Laertias says-- 
^ That Solon hindered Thespis from acting his tra- 
gedies, bclieying those feigned representations tc 
of no use' — And Plutarch tells us — ^ That So i 
saw one of Thespis's plays, but disliking the d. 
ncr of it, forbade him to act any more.' — ^I id 
not observe that* this must have passed before n 
tratus established his tyranny, which did not taKC 
place till the last year of Olymp. lir. but if these 
facts be admitted, they seem to be decisife as to 
the tragedy's being allusive to Bacchus and the Sa- 
tyrs in its first instance at least; because it can hardly 
be supposed that so profest an admirer of Homer as 
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Soloo was known to be, and himself a poet, would 
hsLTe objected to any drama formed upon his mo- 
del. 

As to Plato^s general assertion with respect to the 
high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it seems 
thrown out as a paradox, which he does not attempt 
to illustrate or support, and 1 cannot think it stands 
in the way of Thespis's pretensions to be considered 
as the father of tragedy, confirmed by so many an. 
thorities. 

AH these seeming diificiiUies willbe reconciled, if 
we concur with the best opinions in the following 
particulars, viz. that tragedy, which was concerned 
about Bacchus and the Satyrs, was in no instance 
committed to writing : that Thespis's first tragedy, 
which Solon saw and disliked, was of this unwrit- 
tea and satiric sort : that in process of time the 
same author actu^ly wrote tragedy, and first acted 
it on a waggon in Olymp. Ixi. within the aera of 
Pisistratus, and according to the record of the Mar. 
mor Chronicon, so often referred to. 

I will not disguise that Dr. Bentley, whose criti. 
cism is so conclusive for the forgery of those trage- 
dies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated by Suidas, 
Julius Pollux and Clemens of Alexandria, is of opi- 
nion ^ Thespis himself published nothing in writ- 
ing ;' but as there are so many testimonies for his 
being the father of tragedy in general, and some 
which expressly say he was the first writer of tra- 
gedy, I hope I shall not trespass too far on my 
reader's patience, if I lay the chief of these autho- 
rities before him. 

The Arundel Marble, which is of date as high as 
Olymp. cxxix. sets forth, that ^ Thespis was the (irst 
who gave being to tragedy.' The epigram of Dios- 
coridcs^ printed in Mr. Stanley's edition of yEschy- 

N 3 
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lus, gives the InTention toThespis. In the Antkob 
logia there are two epigrams, which express]^ saj 
the same ; one begins— Oio'vt^of tufiiA» rSivthe I 
other — Qia-mts H^t, Vf»ytiiw bsa9iwXma§ vfZros «04«. 
Plutarch in his Solon says-^' That Thcspis giTt 
rise and beginning to the very rudimeiits of trage- 
dy/ Clemens of Alexandria makes Thespis the 
contriver of tragedy, as Snsarion was of o dy. 
Athenaeus says both comedy and tragedy n 
struck out at Icarius, a place in Attica, % i 
Thcspis was born. Suidas records to the 
feet, and Donatus speaks expressly to the pi in 
vf ritten tragedy.' — Thespis autem primas hsc k a 
in omnium notitiA protulit. — What Horace sayi 
Tl.espis in his Art of Poetry, and more partio f 
in the Epistle to Augustus^ where he claneB i 
with ^schylus and Sophocles, certainly in ai 
that ho was a writer of tragedy, and is so intei iied 
by Cruquius and the old commentator pn in 

his edition. I shall add one circamitao 'x> 
above authorities, which is, that the Choms al> 
performed the whole drama, till Thespis introdai 
one actor to their relief; this reform conld hardly oe 
made, much less be recorded by Aristotle, anlcu 
Thcspis had written tragedies and published them to 
the world. 

Upon the whole I incline to consider Tliespb M 
the first author of the written tragedy, and topbce 
him in Oiymp. Ixi. From him tragedy descended 
through Pratinas, Carcinusand Phrynichns to iEs. 
chylus, and this is the first age of the tragic dnaa. 
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NUMBER CXXVII. 



Albout two centaries had elapsed from the date of 
Thespis's tragedy to the time when Aristotle wrote 
his Poetics ; which most hare been after he quitted 
the service of Alexander, to whom he sent a copy 
of that treatise : the chain of dramatists from Thespis 
to Euripides had been continued in regular succes- 
Bion, and it is not to beiSupposed, but that he might 
TO given a more particular and methodical ac- 
cf t of the first inventors of tragedy, if it had fallen 
witnin the scope of his work ; but this being merely 
critical, he takes his account of tragedy and comedy 
from ^schylus and Epicharmus, contenting him- 
self with a brief detail of such vague and dubious 
traditions relative to the first inventors, as common 
fame seems to have thrown in his way- 
He loosely observes — ' That the people of Me- 
S^aris claim the invention of comedy ; that there is 
reason to think it took its origin in a popular and 
free form of government, which that of Megaris 
then was : that Epicharmus the Sicilian was far se- 
nior to Chionides and Magnes, the first Athenian 
writers of comedy :' — He also throws out an idle 
suggestion from the etymology of the words comedy 
and dramoj the former of which he derives from 
KvfAMt, villages, and the latter from the verb A^oif, 
irt fw/Bt5yl«i A^uvlis. — Now the people of Pelopon- 
sus he tells us use the words KufjMt and Af ov in 
tneir dialect, whereas the Athenians express them- 
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selves by those of A4)/xd< and U^cclruf, and upon tiM.^ 
rests the Peloponnesians' pretensions to be consfl^ 
dered as the inventors of the drama: he then rcfeit ^ 
to what he considers as the true source and fovB* .' 
dation of the drama, the works of Homer : aid ^l 
throwing aside all others, as tales not worth re- : 
kting, proceeds to the execution of his plan, vil. ^ 
The definition and elucidation of the tragic poem. 1 

These suggestions were thrown out by Aristotle 
for no other purpose, as it should seem, but to cast , 
a ridicule upon every other account of the discovery 
of the drama, but his own ; for he might as wdl 
have given the invention of comedy to the Me- 
garensians for their being notorious laughers ; riXiif 
Mfyx^iKos ' to laugii like a Megarensian' being i 
phrase in vulgar use with the Athenians; Day iiu 
deed he might have gone a step further, and given 
them tragedy also, for iUe^are/i^'i^n tears were as pro. 
verbial as Mcgarensian laughter ; but a true Athenian 
would have answered, that the former alluded only 
to the onions, which their country aboundod io,aDd 
was applied in ridicule of those who counterfeited 
sorrow : in short the Megarensians seem to liare 
been the butts and buffoons of the Athenians, and 
held in sovereign contempt by them. As for the 
Peloponncsian etymologies, Aristotle must have 
known that neither the one nor the other had the 
lacst foundation ; and that there is not a comedy of 
Aristophanes, in which he does not use the verb 
A^av frequently and in the mouths of Athenian 
speakers ; in his Birds i find it within a few lines of 
th2 verb U^acrlnv, and used by one and the same 
5peaker ; 1 have no doubt the like is trueof K«f««i, 
but 1 did not think the search worth following. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs were both source and 
subject of the first drama, and the jocund rites of 
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tat deity were celebrated at all times and under all 
>Ternment8 with the same unrestrained festiyity : 
lis celebration was too closely interwoTen with 
opular superstition to be checked by the most jea* 
lus of tyrants ; the privileged seasons of Bacchus 
ere out of the reach of the magistrate ; nor was th« 
Id satirical masque of the Athenians in Pisistra« 
is*s time less licentious than that of the Megaren- 
ians in their freest state ; though it soon happened 
lat the republic of Megara became an oligarchy, 
nd the monarchy of Athens was converted into a 
epublic. 
The manner in which the drama was struck out 
turally be accounted for. The Greeks from 
ly nme were in the habit of chaunting songs and 
X porary verses in the yillages in praise of Bac- 
hus at the Trina Duonisia^ which times answer to 
Aarch, April, and January ; afterwards they per- 
ormed these songs or dithyrambs at thePanathenaea, 
rhich were celebrated in the month of August, 
^he Athenians were of all people living the most 
ddidted to raillery and in?e6tiTc; these village- 
ongs and festivities of Bacchus gave a scope to the 
rildest extravagancies of mummery and grimace, 
lixt with coarse but keen raillery from the labourers 
nd peasants concerned4n the vintage : the women 
rom their carts, masquea and disguised with lees of 
Fine, and men accoutred |n rude grotesque habits 
ike satyrs, and crowned With garlands of ivy and 
lolets, vented such prompt and irregular sallies, as 
heir inebriated fancies furnished on the instant, or 
!]se rehearsed such little traditional and local ballads 
n Iambic metre, as were in fashion at the time ; ac- 
companying them with extravagant gesticulations 
ind dances incidental to the subject, and suitable t« 
the character of the deity they were celebrating. 
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The drunken festivities of the antient BaoeS| ■ . 
when they sacrificed to their rural deities — Anma .^'J 
ut ipsis contingeretfelicitas^frugumque et annonavber [" 
rimiis provcntus — and the llighland ceremonies and .- 
libations of the BeUtein arc of this chara6tcr. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded with these 
feasts : drinking.matches were rewarded with prizes ^ 
and even crowns of gold ; their Phallic ceremoniei 
were of this description : they used vehement gesti- ^' 
culations in reading and speaking ; their rhapsoditd 
carried this habit to excess, and in the ditbyrambic ,' 
hymn every outrageous gesture, which enthusiaim . 
inspires, was put in pradtice : the dithyramb was 
conceived in a metaphorical inflated style, stofTed - 
with an obscure jargon of sounding phrases, and 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

In these dithyrambic verses and Phallic songs we 
have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; theio« 
lemn and swelling tone of the first, and the petaUnt 
vivacity of the latter, appositely point to the respec- 
tive character of each. The satire and scnrrilitjr 
they indulged from their yintago waggons, their 
masks and disguises in the hairy habita of satyrs, 
their wanton songs and dances at the Phallic cere- 
monies, and the dark bombast of the dithyramb, 
chanted by the rhapsodists with every tumid and ex- 
travagant action, all together form a complete out- 
line of the first drama : as soon as dialogue and re- 
partee were added, it became to all intents a masqoe, 
and in this state it is discovered in very early times 
throughout the Tillages of Greece. When it had 
reached this period, and got something like the 
shape of a drama, it attracted the curiosity of the 
villagers, who in reward for their amusement io the 
spectacle decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
able to the objedt in view and the iqpans of the spec^ 
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^tors ; tbis prize consisted of a cask of wine, and 
"tte performance before named simply Comcedia or 
^ari/lagesong^ was thenceforward called Trufrccdia, 
Or the *ongfor the casky compounded of r§vyx and 

These names arc descriptive of the drama in its 
progressive stages, from a simple village'song^ till it 
took a more complicated form by introducing the 
Satyrs, and employing the chorus in recitation 
through a whole fable, which had a kind of plot or 
Construction, though certainly not committed to 
writing. In this stage, and not before, the prize of 
the cask of wine was given, and thence it proceeded 
to attract not the husbandmen and labourers only 
but the neighbours of better degree. The drama 
under the designation of Trugosdia was satiric, and 
ivholly occupied in the praise of Bacchus; it was 
\in written, jocose, and confined to the villages at 
the seasons of the Trifia Dionysia ; but after a prize 
however inconsiderable had been given, that prize 
created emulation^ and emulation stimulated ge- 
nius. 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge their 
walk, and not confining their spectacles merely to 
Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give their drama a 
serious cast, diverting it from ludicrous and lasci- 
vious subjects to grave and doleful stories, in cele- 
bration of illustrious characters amongst their de- 
parted heroes ; which were recited throughout by 
a chorus, without the intervention of any other cha- 
racters than those of the Satyrs, with the dances 
proper thereunto. 

This spur to emulation having brought the drama 
a step forward, that advance produced fresh encou- 
ragement, and a new prize was now given, which 
still was, in conTorniity to the rustic siuiplicity of 
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the poem and its audience, a Goatj r^aytj a im|^ " 
prize created a new name, and the serious dwm^^ 
became distinguished by the name of Tragadia^ m ^^ 
the song fur the goat : thus it appears that Trag/dfi^ 
properly so called, was posterior in its origin to co- 
medy ; and it is worthy of remark that Trvgadkj 
was ncTcr applied to the tragic drama, nor Tragadi^ 
to the comic : after this comedy lost its general de- 
signation of Trvgitdia^ and was called by its origiml 
name of the village'Song or Comcedia, 

7^he next step was a very material one in point of 
advance,for the village-poets having been excited bj 
emulation to bring their exhibitions into someshapa 
and consistence, meditated an excursion from tha •s 
villages into the cities, and particularly into Atheni : 
Accordingly, in Olymp. liv. Susarien, a native of 
Icarius, presented himself and his comedy at that 
capital, rehearsing it on a moveable stage or leif- 
fold, presuming on the hope that what had given . 
such delight to the villagers would afford soma 
amusement to the more refined spectators in Atheni: 
this was the first drama there exhibited, and we i 
should naturally expect, that a composition to be ^ 
acted before the citizens of the capital should be . 
committed to writing, if we did not know that tbt |. 
author was on these occasions the actor of his own .; 
piece ; the rude interludes of Bacchus and the Sb« 
tyrs being introduced upon the scene according to 
their old extemporary manner by the Sileni and 7f- 
tyri, whose songs and dances were episodical to the 
drama: it continued to be the custom for authors to 
act their own plays in the times of Phrynichusand 
j^schylus, and 1 therefore think it probable Sosa- 
rion's comedy was not a 'written drama ; and 1 close 
with the authorities for Epicharmus being the first 
writer of comedy, who, being retained in an elegant 
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"t at Sjracnse, ehusing his plpts from the Mar^. 
^ and rejecting the Hinmineries of the Satyrs, 
natarally compose his drama upon a more 
IV i eli^orate plan. 



NUiMBER CXXVIII. 



f pbm, whidi I hare laid down for treating of 

nteratare of the Greeks, aitd to which I have de. 

part of these papers, I have thought it advise* 

lor the sake of perspicQitj io preface the ac* 
with an abstradi of tlie Athenian hietoiy^ 
those separate periods whidi I mean io re* 
r* In^ .conformity to this plan 1 hate already 
oght down my narration to the death of Pisi§« 
liM) and this has been foUowed with a state of 
drama at that period : I now propose to proceed 
b the history to the battle of Marathon inclnsivey 
cod which I shall have no occasion to fellow it^ 
[ shall then resume my account of the literature 
:he Greeks, which will comprehend all the dra^ 
tie authors, both tragic and comic, to the death 
Menander. 
Vt the decease of Pisistratns the gorernment of 

ns deTolf ed quietly upon Hipparchns, who as- 
rated his brother Hippias with him in power, 
istratns had two other sons by a second wife, 
D were named Jophon and Thessalus ; the elder 
d iif his father's life-time, and the other, who 
3 of a tnrbnlent tad nnruly spirit^ did not lonjp 
fire him.. 
iroL. XL, o 
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Hipparchus was not less devoted to scien 
the liberal arts than his father had been : the l 
Phaea, who had personated MinerTa, shai 
throne, and though he communicated with h 
ther Uippias on matters of goyernment, ai 
parted to him so great a portion of authority 
they were jointly styled Tyrants of Athens, 
seems evident that the supreme power was a 
vested in Hipparchus ; and it is extraordina 
the space of fourteen years, nntil hi's death, 
vernment was undisturbed by any disagri 
with his brother or complaint from his subji 

The most virtuous citizens of Athens, in the 
hours of their republic, look back upon this i 
the most enviable period in their history, 
himself asserts, that all the fabulous felicity 
golden reign of Saturn was realised under 
Hipparchus : Thucydides gives the same tcs 
and says that his government was administerec 
out envy or reproach : the tradition of the , 
days of Hipparchus was delivered down tl 
many generations, and became proverbial w 
Athenians. A prince, who had deserved so ' 
letters, was not likely to be forgotten by poet 
torians, or philosophers ; but such was the 
tranquillity under his administration, that tl 
triots and dcclaimers for freedom in the mo 
pular times have not scrupled to acknowled| 
applaud it. 

Hipparchus not only augmented the coUecl 
books in the public library, but engaged & 
eminent authors to reside at Athens : betook 
nides of Ceos into his pay at a very high sti 
and sent a fifty.oared galley for Anacrcon to 
ipviting him with many princely gifts to live 
court : he caused the poems of Hornet to be 
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F recited at the great assembly of the Panathcnaea, 

is generally supposed to have suggested the 

I of collecting the scattered rhapsodies of the 

d and Odyssey, so happily executed by his fa- 

r. nis pri?ate hours he devoted to the society of 

a of letters, and on these occasions was accom- 

led by Simonides the lyric poet, Onomacritus, 

lacreon and others. He did not confine his at- 

ion to the capital of his empire, but took a mc- 

d, well adapted to the times he lived in, of re- 

lonning the understandings of his more distant and 

lesB enlightened subjc6ts in the villages, by erecting 

iieoDspicnous parts of their streets or market-places 

ttktaes of the god Mercury, placed upon terms or 

pedestals, on which he caused to be inscribed some 

brief sentence or maxim, such as — ' Know thyself 

—Love justice — Be faithful to thy friend' — and 

others of the like general utility. 

It is not easy to devise a project better calculated 
for the edification of an ignorant people than these 
ihort but comprehensive sentences, so easy to be re. 
tained in the memory, and which, being rccom. 
Bended both by royal and divine authority^ claimed 
tai versa 1 attention and respc6t. 

This excellent and most amiable prince was as- 
fassinated by Harmodiusand Aristogiton, and a re- 
volution being in the end effected favourable to the 
popular government of Athens, the assassins were 
celebrated to all posterity as the assertors of liberty 
and the deliverers of their country. Of all the 
rulers of mankind, who have fallen by the hand of 
violence, how few have been sacrificed in the public 
spirit of justice, and how many have t'allon by the 
private stab of revenge! When we contemplate the 
elder Brutus brandishing the dagger of Lucretia,' we 
cannot help recollecting that Tarquinius Superbus 

o 2 
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had murdered h'ls brother. Hipparchas is «!■£ - 
have pat an affront upon Harmodius's sister by i 
missing her from a religious procession, in 
she was walking at the festival of the Panathc 
Uarmodius was the handsomest youth in At 
and the prince is by the same account charged^ 
having conceiYed an unnatural passion for hiB, 
which he was repulsed. If this accountwerctt 1 
credited in the whole, it would be an incident i 
unmanly a sort on the part of Hipparchas, i 
leave an e?erlasting mark of disgrace upon a 
facter otherwise meritorious. 

The general prevalence of a turpitude, whidi 
thcT the religion nor the laws of Greece actually pfO&'t;' 
hibite^) may induce our belief of the charge agiM^. 
lUpparchus, as far as concerns Harmodius ; hottkf > " 

nposed insult to the sister is irreconcileable toUi ■ 
^t rtcter. It ^^""c ^ar more natural to supposeMi 
ifnent should have been pointed against Aristo- 
^ «ho ^^ ^^ favorite of Harmodius : sock 
ff^^^^ ttnces as we have now related would hiw 
cifCOSftS ^^^^jj^Qnfatation ^^^^ ^j^q face of them, 
^^ h historians had not greatly varied in their 

eventh^^S ^^^ transaction ; but when so respectable 
j^^unts 01 ^^^^ g.^^ jjjg narrative a turn entirely 
tn aatbof ^ , above, whilst modern hbtorians 
opposite t^ ^ucd vulgar errors without examining 
hate ottly ^7" .^er credit, I hope I may be allowed 
#..Qtiinooi«s®^ ^ J summing up the evidences ia 
the equitable f^„^tion, for the purpose of res. 
this^y^^^'flS^^ character from misrepresenta. 

•-«» a most an* 
cuing a "• i TIjat the current 

tio"- •« Vis HiPP*'^'^ !!J the account believed 
^^S'^bot g^V^fJ^ ScondHion and re. 

acco«»* •"" v„ people of "•* ";__o5cd to h«vc been 
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ihe sister of Harmodius by Ilipparchus 

mloos and incredible upon the face of it ; 

Dodius was the disciple of Aristogiton, a 

dinary rank and condition ; that there was 

affection between the pupil and his mas- 

t they had admitted into their society a 

ilhenian of distinction, whosQ name had 

i memory, of whom they were very fond, 

I they had by their conversation and in. 

>ns impressed with high ideas of their talents 

sTudition ; that this young Athenian having 

iccess to the person of Ilipparchus, attached 

to his society, and began to fall oii from his 

ec for his former preceptors, and even treated 

inferiority of understanding with contempt 

tidicule; that thereupon they conceived such 

ed and resentment against the prince for this 

9rence shewn by their pupil for his company, 

for the method he had taken of mortifying their 

y, that they determined upon dispatching IJip. 

hus by assassination, which they accordingly 

*ed.' 

ji a gives a dilferent account and says — ^ That 

eanront was put upon the sister of Harmodius, 

t by Ilipparchus but by his brother Diodes; that 

nodius with his friend Aristoglton entered into 

:onspiracy for cutting oiF all the reigning family 

once, and pitched upon the festival of the Pana« 

inxsL as a convenient time for the execution of 

iir plot, the citizens being then allowed to wear 

; that the complete execution of their design 

s frustrated by one of their party being observed 

earnest discourse with Hippias, which occasioned 

sm to suspedt a discovery, and so precipitated their 

ack before they were ready ; that in this attack 

wever they chanced upon Ilipparchus^ and put 

n to death.' 

03 
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There are other accounts still differing froi 
but they have no colour of probabllitj-, a 
prove an uncertainty in the general story. 

Plutarch relates — ^ That Venus appeared 
parchus before his assassination in a dream, a 
a phial, which she held in her hand, sprinl 
face with drops of blood.' Herodotus alsG 
* That he was warned by a vision on the ev 
murder, being addressed in sleep by a man c 
ordinary stature and beauty in verses of an < 
tical import, which he had thoughts of coi 
the interpreters upon next morning, but aft 
passed it oflf with contempt as a vapour of t 
gination, and fell a sacrifice to his increduli 

This at least is certain, that he governed 
pricious inhabitants of Attica with such perf 
per and discretion, that their tranquillity w 
out interruption; nor does it appear that the 
who were erecting statues and trophies to 1 
derers, in commemoration of the glorious n 
lishment of their freedom, could charge hi 
one single a6l; of oppression ; and perhaps 
pias, who survived him, had not galled th 
the yoke of his tyranny during the few j 
ruled in Athens after the death of Hipparcn 
public would not have joined in styling tho! 
sins the deliverers of their country, who were 
to be guided by no other motives than priv] 
lice and resentment. 

Harmodius was killed on the spot ; Aris 
fled and was seized in his flight. The part. 
Hippias had now to act, was delicate in t 
treme; he was either to punish with such ri^ 
might secure his authority by terror, or ende 
self to the people by the virtue of forbearau 
had the experience of a long administratioi 
du6tcd by his brother on the mildest a«d mc 
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nciples; and if these assassins had been witl* 

iccomplices, it is reasonable to suppose he 

not have rerersed a s^tem of gOTernment, 

had been found so successful ; but as it ap. 

a that Harmodius and Aristogiton were joined 

idlers in their plot, he thought the Athenians 

no longer to be ruled by gentle means, and 

10 other altematiTe remained, but to resign his 

er^ or enforce it with rigour* 
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HiffiAs began his measures by putting Aristogiton 
ts the torture ; he seized the person of Leasna, a 
vourtezan, who was in the secret of the conspiracy^ 
hat whilst he was attempting to force her to a con.. 
teion, she took the resolute method of preventing 
it by biting off her tongue. Aristogiton, with re- 
fengeful cunning, impeached several courtiers and 
iatiBUites of the tyrant. Athens now became a^ 
scene of blood; executions were multiplied, and 
many principal citizens suffered deaUi, till the in- 
former, having satiated his vengeance upon all who 
were obnoxious to him or friendly to Hippias, at 
length told the tyrant that he had been made the 
dupe of false accusations, and triuiAphed in the re. 
morse that his confession occasioned : some accounts 
add that he desired to whisper to Hippias, and in 
the act suddenly seized his ear with his teeth, and 
tore it from his head. 

Hippias hcueeferward became a tyrant in the 
worst sense of the word ; he racked the people with 
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taxes^ ordered all the current coin into the 
fers upon pretence of its debasement, andf 
riod of three years continued to oppress tl 
many grievous methods of exa^ioh and 
His expulsion and escape at length set At 
and then it was that the Athenians be^an 
brate the a6tion of Harmodius and Aristo^ 
rapture and applause ; from this period tl 
regarded as the saviours of their country ; 
edi6t was put forth, directing that no slave 
son of servile condition, should in future 
names of these illustrious citizens : assigi 
made upon the Prytaneum for the mainrc 
their descendants, and order was given t( 
gistrate styled Polemarchus to superintend 
of the public bounty ; their posterity wer 
in all public spe6laclos and processions as 
members of the state, and it was delivered i 
to the superintendants of the Panathensea, i 
modius and Aristogitou should be celebrat 
recitations chaunted on that solemnity. 'I 
a popular ode or song composed for this < 
which was constantly performed on that 
^nd is supposed to have been written by ( 
tus: it grew so great a favourite with the A< 
that it became a general fashion to sing i 
private entertainments ; some fragments of i 
poetsare found to allude to it, and some p: 
the plays of Aristophanes. It is a relic < 
rious a sort, that, contrary to the practic 
usually observi, I shall here insert it in the 
with a translation. 
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*Orf row rv^»no9 icr»iv§T^f, 



He b not dead, onr best beloT'd 

Hannodius is not lost, 
Bot with Troy'f conquerors remoT*d 

To some more bappy coast. 

Bind tiien the myrtle/s mystic boogh. 

And wave yonr swords around. 
For so they struck the tyrant low. 

And so their swords were bound. 

Perpetaal objects of our love 

llie patriot pair shall be. 
Who in Minerva's sacred grove 

Struck and set Athens free* 

The four last lines of this ode are quoted bj 
Athenaeus, and I also find amongst the adulatory 
verses made in commemoration of these illustrious 
tyraonicides, a distich written by Simonidcs of 
CeoSy congratulating wi(h the Athenians on their 
delivery from the tyranny of Hipparchus : this 
poet is made famous to posterity for his memory^ 
which was almost miraculous ; it is to be lamented 
that it should fail to remind him of such a patron 
and benefa6ior. The lines are not worth translating ; 
the author and the subject reflect no honour upon 
each other* 

The first statues, which the Athenian artists eyer 
fast in metal^ were the brazen statues erected in 
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honour of Harmodius and Aristogiton, in the 
year of Olymp. Ixviii. thirteen years after the n 
der of iiipparchus, when Isagoras was archon, 
in the memorable aera of Rome, when Tarquir 
Siiperbus was dethroned and expelled : they > 
conspicuously p^aced in the fornm of Athens, ; 
it was a curious event, after the rerolution of nn 
centuries, that the statue of the younger Brutai| 
when he had killed Caesar, was placed betweoi 
these very statues, erected in the year when his an- 
cestor expelled the Tarquins : they were the worlu 
manship of Antenor ; and Xerxes, when he ploi- 
dered Athens, removed them out of Greece, from 
other motives probably than of respedl to their in- 
trinsic merit: they were in succeeding time restored 
to the city, but whether by Alexander after his de- 
feat of Darius, by Antiochus, or by the munificenofl 
of Selcucus, authorities are not agreed ; I am in- 
clined to think they were given back by Seleacoi 
There were two others of the same materials afte^ 
wards cast by Critias, and again two others, thi 
workmanship of the celebrated Praxiteles. Plinj 
tays these last-mentioned statues were of consum* 
mate beauty and excellence, and there is reason tc 
think they were the first performances of that great 
master in metal. The honour of a statue in br 
was rarely decreed by the Athenians to any of theii 
most illustrious citizens, and few other instance 
occur, except one to Solon, and one to Conon fo 
his services against the Lacedaemonians. The ex 
pedicnt made use of to perpetuate the heroic con 
stancy of Lcaena was ingenious, for as it was oo 
fitting to erect a public statue to a courtezan, the; 
devised the figure of a lioness ia allusion to 1 
name, which they cast in brass, and without 
tongue, in memory of the resolute method she 



reTcnt confession : this figure was placed 
h of the citadel, where it kept its station 
enerations. 

IIS and his sons maintained their usorpa* 
a period of sixty .eight years, including 
sistratns's secessions from Athens : had 
ired the fate of his brother, their annals 
! been unstained by any other act of vio- 
njustice, except that of revi?ing a regal 
which by gradual revolutions had been 
ished. The measures of Hippias during 
c reigned alone, which scarce exceeded 
, blasted the merits of his predecessors, 
3red the minds of the Athenians against 
:o the latest posterity. 
is and Isagoras, two rich and leading ci* 
ing themseWes unsafe under his gOTern- 
Vthens and took shelter amongst the Pho- 
tey were in fact no less ambitious thaa 
irbulent partisans, and though they 
instruments of extricating their country 
ranny, they were no more adtuated by 
! of liberty, as a general principle, than 

and his accomplice were, when they 
1 Ilipparchus. 

e of Laccdaemon both in point of re« 
of its alliances, was at this time in con« 
ssume a leading share in the affairs of 
d it was the first object of Clisthenes and 
> engage the Lacedaemonians in their 
le emancipation of Athens ; to carry this 

a people so jealous of the Athenian 
'equired some engine of persuasion more 
lan philanthropy or the dictates of com« 
3 ; the Temple of Delphi opened a re* 
[lem,, and by a seasonable bribe to the 
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Pjtbia, they engaged her to give tuch respo 
her Lacedaemouiaa clients on all oc ^ 

should work upon their superstition to accord 
their wishes* 

The plot succeeded, and an expedition wu 
on foot for the expulsion of Hippias,. sandtifiec 
the authority of Apollo, but it miscarried ; 
fort was repeated, and when things were m 
doubtful posture as seemed to menace a second 
appointment, chance produced the unexpected sk 
cess. Bippias and his adherents^ foreseeing t 
the capital would be inTcsted, sent their women 
children to a place of better security, and the wh 
party fell into the hands of the enemy. Si ; hoi 
tages brought on a treaty, and the parent cpn 
to renounce his power for the redemption or oi 
children; Hippias upon this retired from A 
to the court of his kinsman Hegesistratus, in 
city of Sigeum^ in the Troade on the 1 
coast. 
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Clisthenes and Isagoras had now effected a o 
plete reyolution in favour of liberty, but bein^ 
of ambitious spirit and of equal pretensions, ii 
state was soon thrown into fresh conyuision 1 
their fadtions. Clisthenes made his court to t 
people, Isagoras again had recourse to the Laced 
monians. 
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Lao on, always disposed to control the 
: CO [uence of her neighbours, and sensible 

I d poucj of her late mca&ures, had opened 

eyes to the folly of expielling Hippias upoi the 

d responses of the Pythia, of nhose corruption 

lUse dealing she had now the proofs : she com- 

irith the requisitions of Isagoras so far as re« 

to her interference at large, but in the mode 

mat interference she by no means met his h ishes, 

it was immediately resolved to invite H'ppias 

Sparta, where he was publicly acknou li dged 

1 received, and a herald sent to Athens with a 

\ty message to Clisthenes and his party. The 
uodians, intimidated and divided, threw them* 
ves upon new and desperate resources, sending 
embassy, or rather petition, to the Persian satrap 
rtaphernes, brother of the reigning king Darius, 
d governor of Lydia. 

The Persian had not at this time ever heard the 
xae of Athens, and peremptorily demanded ho- 
e ; the ambassadors yielded to the demand, but 
c state revoked it at their return with indig- 
ition ; for the Corinthians had in the mean time 
ken measures very favourable to their intere8t$,by 
parating from the Lacedaemonian alliance, and 
otcsting strongly against the proposal of restoring 
ippias ; their opposition seems to have been 
unded in principle, having lately experienced a 
ranny of the same sort in their own persons, and 
cy carried their point by compelling II ippias to 
turn in despair to Sigeum, from whence he betook 
[nself to Lampsacus, where he began to cabal in 
e court of iEantidcs the tyrant, who wasingireat 
frour with the Persian monarch. By.this channel 
ippias introduced himself to Darius, and with all 
e inveteracy of an exiled sovereign, not abated 

OL, XL. p 
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hy age or length of absence, became a princi] 
struincnt for promoting his expedition into 6i 
-n'hich concluded in the memorable battle of 
thon, at which he was present, twenty years 
his expulsion. 

It was fortunate for the liberties of Athens, 
when she sent her embassy to Artaphernes, hei 
quired as an indispensable condition of his aid 
Hippias should be re-estublished in his tyranny, 
more dangerous step could not haye been resoli 
upon than this of inviting the assistance of the! 
sian, and in this applauded aera of liberty it b 
rious to remark such an instance of debasementyii^ 
this embassy into Lydia : the memory howetcrsf^, 
past oppression was yet too fresh and poignant tt^ 
suffer the Athenians to submit to the condition re* 
quired, and nothing remained but to prepare thea- 
seWes to face the resentment of this mighty power: 
with this yiew they gaye a favourable reception to 
Aristogaras the Milesian, who was canvassing the 
several states of Greece to send supplies to the lo- 
nians, then on the point of falling under the domi* 
Tiion of Persia : Lacedaemon had refused to listen to 
him, and peremptorily dismissed him out of their 
territory : From Athens he obtained the succours 
he solicited, in twenty gallies well manned and ap* 
pointed : the Athenian forces, after some successful 
operations, suffered a defeat by sea, and the breach 
with Persia became incurable. Before the storm 
broke immediately upon Athens, the Persian armies 
were employed against the frontier colonies and 
islands of Greece with uninterrupted success: they 
defeated the Phccnician fleet and reduced Cyprus ; 
many cities on thcllellespontic coast were added to 
their empire ; in the confines of the IVoade several 
places were taken ; impressions were made upon 
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Ionia and ^olia by the forces of Artamenes and 
ptanes, and in further process of the war the rich 
and beautiful citj of Miletus was besieged and taken^ 
and the inhabitants of both sexes removed into the 
Persian territories, and colonised upon new lands : 
the isles of Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos shared the 
same fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in- 
yalved in the defedlion, but was subjected in its 
torn : in the Hellespont and Propontis every thing 
oa the £uropean shore was reduced, together with 
the important station of Chalcedon ; the like suc« 
cess followed their arras in the Thracian Chersone- 
sus. These operations were succeeded by the next 
year's campaign under the conduct of Mardonius, 
the son of a sister of Darius, a young and inexpe-* 
rienced general ; and the check, which the power 
of Persia received this year by the wreck and dis- 
persion of their ileet off the coast of Macedonia, un- 
der Mount Athos, in the Singitic bay, afforded the 
first seasonable respite from the ill fortune of the 
var. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had so 
long threatened Athens at adistance^ seemed ready 
to burst upon her, and surely a more unequal con* 
test never occupied the attention of mankind. Mar- 
donius, who had been so unsuccessful in his first 
campaign, was now superseded, and the vast army 
of Persia was put under the joint command of Datis 
a Mede, and the younger Artapherncs, nephew to 
king Darius and son to the Prefect of Lydia. These 
commanders pursued a different route by sea from 
what Mardonjus had taken, avoiding the unlucky 
coast of Macedonia, and falling upon Euboea in 
the neighbourhood of Attica by a strait course 
through the JEgesLU sea. Having reduced the city 
r«if CarjstuSj they laid siege to Eritria the capital 
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of Eubcea ; the Athenians had reinforced the gar* 
rison with four thousand troops ; but although the 
£retrians for a time stood resolutely to the defence 
of their city, it was given up by treachery on the 
scTcnth day, and pillaged and destroyed In a most 
barbarous manner, the rery temples being inTolred 
in the common ruin and conflagration. 

Having struck this stroke of terror under the Tcrj 
eye of Athens, the Persians embarked their troops, 
and passing them over the narrow channel, which 
separates Attica from £ub(£a, landed for the first 
time on Athenian ground, and encamped their ?ast 
army upon the sandy plain of Marathon, 

Hippias, who had been now twenty years in exile, 
and in whose aged bosom the fires of ambition were 
not yet extinguished, accompanied the Persian 
forces into his native country, and according to the 
most probable accounts was slain in adtion. If any 
death can be glorious in a guilty canse, this of Hip- 
pias may be so accounted ; to hare brought three 
hundred thousand men in arms, after a career of 
Tidtory, landed them on the Athenian territory,*^nd 
there to have put the very existence of his country 
to the issue of a combat, was an astonishing effort 
both of mind and body, at a period of life which 
human nature rarely attains to. Ten thousand 
Greeks under the command of Miltfades discom- 
fited this overgrown host in a pitched battle upon 
an open plain, where all the Persian numbers could 
a6l ; but it has often happened that a small band 
of disciplined warriors hare worsted an irregolar 
multitude, how great soerer. The army of Thiiia 
was broken and repulsed ; six thousand were left 
on the field, and the fngitircs returned into Asia 
overwhelmed with shame and disappointment. 

This memorable day establish^ the liberty and 
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the glory of Athens, and from this wc are to look 
forward to the most illuminated age in the annals of 
mankind. Though Hippias had several children, 
who surviFed him, yet as his descendants never 
gave any further disturbance to the liberties and 
constitution of Athens, we are henceforward to 

consider the race of Pisistratus as historically ex- 

tin6t. 
The friend of freedom, who reviews them as ty^ 

rants, will dismiss them with reproach ; we, who 

have regarded them only as patrons of literature^ 

may take leave of them with a sigh. 
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Graiis ingenium ; Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Musa loquiy prcpter laudem nuUius avaris, 

noRAT, 

The adyances which the drama had made within 
the period now reyiewed, were considerable ; for 
the tragic poets Pratinas, Chserilus, Phrynichusand 
^schylos were in possession of the stage, whilst 
Epicharmus and Phormis in Sicily, Chionides, Di. 
dolochus, Evetes, Euxenides, Mylus and others in 
Attica, were writing comedy. Bacchus and his 
Satyrs were expelled, and a new species of compo- 
sition, built upon short fables selected from the 
poems of Homer, succeeded to the village masque, 
and numbers of ingenious competitors began to ap* 
ply themselyes to the work. 

Thespis had been a6ting tragedies^ but Thespis 

p 3 
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was one of those early dramatists, wbo come mider 
the description of Oi vi^t ^dwwf, writers aboat 
Bacchus. 

Pratinas succeeded Thespis, and wrote Bfty tnu 
gedies, if they may be so called, when two and 
thirty of the number were satiric, or allasive to the 
Satyrs. He was a Peloponnesian of the celebrated 
city of Phlius, but resorted to Athens for the par- 
pose of representing his dramas: be entered tlie 
lists with Chaerilus and i^schylus about the time 
of Olymp. Ixx. some years antecedent to the battle 
of Marathon : he bore away the prize from Jiis 
competitors with one composition only ; on all 
other occasions he saw the palm decreed to the su- 
perior merit or better interest of his riTals. 

Plays were still exhibited npon scaffolds or in 
booths, where the spectators as well as the per- 
formers were placed, till upon the representation of 
one of Pratinas's tragedies, the scaffolding broke 
down under the weight of the crowd, and much 
mischief ensued upon the accident : from this time 
the Athenians set about building a theatre in proper 
form and of more solid materials, and the drama, 
like the edifice, assumed a more dignified character 
and a better construction. 

Pratinas struck out a considerable improrement 
in the orchestral part of his drama, by revokingthe 
custom of allowing the minstrels to join in the 
chaunt or strain with the chorus, and suffering 
them only to accompany with their pipes: the re- 
citative was by this alteration giycn more dIstinAlj 
to the audience, and the clamorous confi >n M 
voices avoided: the people however, not yet w 
from their old prejudice for the noisy bacc a 
songs of their village masques, opposed themser 
violently against this refined innovation, and 
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e WftB thrown Into confriskni, when in 

m the tumnlt PratinaA appeared on the 

in person, and in a kind of Saltan song, wd»- 

with dancmg, addressed his andienoe ta 

ouowittg effc6l. 

Pratinas* 

What means this tumult? Why this rage ? 
What thunder shakes th' Athenian stage? 
Tn frantic Bromius bids me sing. 
He tmies the pipe, he smites the string ; 
Hie Dryads with their chief accord. 
Submit and hail the drama's lord. 
Be still ! and let distraction cease^ 
Nor thus prophane the Muse^s peace; 
B^ sacred fiat I preside 
The minstrel's master and his guide ; 
Re, whilst the chorus strains proceed. 
Shall fbllow with responsive reed ; 
To measnr'd notes whilst they advance. 
He in wild naze shall lead the dance« 
So generals in the front appear, 
Whust. music echoes from the rear. 
Now silence each discordant sound ! 
For see, with ivy chaplet erown'd, 
Bacchas appears ! He speaks in me-— 
Hear, and obey tiie god's decree! 

£x Athenjeo* . 

i%r}rnichns, the tragic poet, was the son of Me-^ 

thus and the disciple of Thespis : Suidas thinks 

re was another of the name, son of Chorocles^ 

> also wrote tragedies, but there is reason ta 

in an error. This Phrynichus hrst in* 

cea ine measure of tetrametres ; this he did 

ai»e the trochaic foot is most proper for dancing, 

the drama of this age was accompanied with 

eet characterbtic and explanatory of the fabie^ 
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There were masters professedly for the parp 
composing and teaching these dances, and ic 
instances the author performed in person ; h 
ivas that the early dramatists were called *Of ; 
or Dancers. When tragedy was in a mo 
proved state, and the business was no longe 
dudted by dance and spectacle, but commi 
dialogue, they changed the tetrametres to ia 
which Aristotle ob£»erTcs were fit for decla 
rather than singing with the accompaniment 
dance. 

This author was the first who produced 
male mask upon the scene; he took upon 
the ta^k of instructing the dancers, and pen 
in person ; accordingly we find him burfcsq 
Aristophanes in his last scene of ' The \ 
on account of his extravagant gesticulations 
strikes and flutters,' says the old humourist 
cleon, ' like a cock ; he capers into the ai 
kicks up his heels to the stars :' Whilst Phil 
is capering on the stage after this fashion, t 
who is on the scene, observes — ^ This is n 
lity, it is insanity.' ' It is either the plot ol 
• gcdy,' replies the servant, * or the caprice of 
man ; give him hellebore ; the man's besid 
self.' 

Dancing was so essential a part of the firsi 
spectacle, and the people were so attached i 
old bacchanalian customs, that the early rel 
of the tragic drama found it no easy task U 
the dance accord to the subject of the sec 
weave it into the fable. This was generally 
stood to be done under the direction of thi 
and in many cases he was principal perfoi 
person ; but where an author was not c( 
lo this part of his duty, he called in the a tc 
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Drofessed ballet-master, who formed dances upon 

iaddenti of the drama, and instructed the chorua 

w to perform them. There is a very eminent 

or of this art upon record, named Felestes^ 

• OS the honour of a statue decreed to him, 

wuch was conspicuously placed within the theatre, 

whilst those of the most celebrated poets were not 

admitted to a nearer approach than the steps or 

portico. These dances prevailed till after the time 

of ^chylns, when they were finally laughed out of 

fashion by the parody of the satirical comedy. 

Though the fate of Phrynichus's tragedy on the 
* Si^e of Miletus* has been frequently mentioned, 
I cannot here omit the story. This beautiful city 
Ind been lately sacked by the Persian troops : it 
was the capital and pride of Ionia, a very ancient 
colony of the Athenians, settled by Neleus, son of 
Codrns, the last and most beloved of their kings : 
Of its riches and renown Strabo tells us the account 
▼oold exceed belief; it had given birth to men iU 
Ivstrions fbr science and for military fame ; Thales^ 
Anaximandor and Anaslmenes in succession had 
been niatives of Miletus; Hecataeus the historian 
was born there, as were his contemporaries His- 
tiaeus and Aristogaras, celebrated men, who took 
go great a lead in the affairs of the Ionian^ intro- 
dactory to the invasion of the Persians, and to 
whose conspicuous talents even Darius himself, 
when exulting at their death, gave the honourable 
tribute of his applause. 

Such was the city, upon whose deplorable fate 
Phrynichus founded his tragedy ; the spectacle dis. 
solved his audience into tears; the national and 
affecting scene operated on the sensibility of the 
Athenians in so serious a manner, that the magis- 
tracy thought it a case fit for their interference^ and 
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by public edidt prohibited the author in fa; 
touch upon that melancholy subje6l : nor ^ 
all, they put a heavy fine upon the poet, 
judgment certainly wanted correction ; 
should have been the correction of an indis 
rather than of a crime: as the tragedy, likei 
ject, is long since perished, we cannot pi 
decide upon the severity of the edict ; it m 
owned the event was too recent and domesti 
idea of such a city in flames, the destru6iioi 
temples and the massacre of its inhabitants, 
of whom perhaps had friends and relations ] 
at the spectacle, was not to be supported. 1 
the province of the drama to attack the 
heart with such realities; the whole region 
vention is open to its choice, free to work it 
purposes by pity or by terror; but if a plot 
constru6tcd upon truth, the tragic history i 
taken from time far distant, or from scenes 
the spectator's knowledge. Fleeter e nonj 
is the poet's motto ; if he terrifies, let h 
rend the heart ; if he softens, let him not 
it: the man, who is melted with pity, t 
as a child, but he is the child of his poc 
has a claim upon him for the protediio 
parent. 

This author exhibited a famous tragedy, < 
Pyrrhicistae, or ' The Dance of armed So 
the Athenians were charmed with the martii 
ner in which he condudted this spe6tacle, anc 
says they made him their general, and put 
the head of their army for his skill and adi 
the performance : if it were so, it would i 
have been the fate of Phrynichus to be p 
without mercy, and rewarded withoutmerit ; 
anecdote docs not obtain with good critics^ 
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clear ihtit the poet lived in a more early period 

an Phrynichus the general, for the lowest date we 

e of him, whom we are speaking of, is the cir- 

tance given by Plutarch in his Themistocles, 

That in Oljmp. Ixxv. 4. Phrynichus bore 
ray the prize with his tragedy (probably The 
laenissae) in compliment to Themistocles, who 

at the charge of the representation, and who 
commemoration thereof set up the following in- 
ription — ' Themistocles of the parish of Phreari 

at the charge ; Phrynichus made the tragedy, 
a Adiroantus was archon.' 
From this play of The Phasnissae iEschylus took 
e design of the famous tragedy of the Persae. 
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Post htmc person^e pallaque repertmr honestce 
JEschylus ei modicis instravit pulpita tignis ; 
Et docuit magnumque loquiy nitique cotkumo, 

IIORAT. 

E are now to speak of a poeti some of whose in- 
imable remains are in our hands, ^schylus was 
rn in the last year of Olymp. Ixiii. the son of £u- 
Qtrion an Athenian ; he was in the flower of man- 
od at the battle of Marathon, and served with dis- 
guished reputation ; his three brothers, Aminias, 
phorion and Cynacgirus, were in the same action, 
1 signalized themselves on that glorious day. In 
! sea-fight off Salamis Aminias lost an arm, and 
re away the first prize for valour in that well- 
ight a<5lion : it so happened at the representation 
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of one of iBschylus's plays, that the people r 
against him on account of some attack he had 
upon their superstitions, and were proceedi 
stone him to death, when this Aminias, pui 
aside his mantle, exhibited his amputated arm, 
turned their fury aside from the devoted poet ; ai 
anecdote, which at once demonstrates their fcrodt^ 
and their magnanimity. 

iEschylus, though he had just reason to Tain 
himself highly on his poetical talents, yet, like Al 
caeus and Archilochus, continued through life toholi 
his military charadter more at heart than his literar 
one, and dire6ted to be engraved on his tomb ston 
a distich in long and short verse, in which he ap 
peals ' to the fietd of Marathon and the long-h 
Mede' to witness to his valour ; by the Mede he pro 
bably means the general Datis. The personal gal 
Ian try for which iEschylus and his brethren wei 
so conspicuous, gives a strong and manly colourin 
i*j his compositions ; it is the chara6teristic of 
genius : and his pen, like his sword, is a weapon o 
terror : the spectacle, which his drama exhibits, i 
that of one sublime, simple scene of awful i i 
£ccnce.; his sentiment and style are in unison w 
his subject, and though he is charged with havioj 
written his tragedies in a state of inebriety, to whicl 
he was in general addicted, still they do not betra] 
the traces of a confused imagination, as Sophode 
insinuated, though occasionally they may of an 
flated one ; and it was a weakness in SophocI n 
give his motive no worse a name) to pronounce oi 
il^schylus, < that he did not know what he did, al- 
though he did things well ;' as if he had written io a 
state of absolute intoxication and mental disability; 
an imputation which convicts itself. 

^schylus's excess was the vice of his time and 
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[ might add of his profession also as a sol- 
id one should almost suspe^ that he consi^ 
as a becoming quality in a hero, seeing that 
he hardiness to exhibit Jason drunk upon 
e, an attempt which stands recorded as the 
he sort, though afterwards he was followed 
Bpicharmus and Crates, comic poets, and in 
nes CTcn by the sententious Euripides him- 
short, the literary annals of Greece are 
tained with this excess, and the stage at one 
as far from discouraging it. 
y\us not only instructed his chorus in the 
ncidental to the piece, but superintended 
arranged the drosses of the performers with 
: corredt precision, and this he did in a taste 
ied and characteristic, that the pries(s and 
ig ministers of the temple did not scruple to 
i adopt his fashions in their habiliments : he 
indeed perform on the stage as Phrynlchus 
he never permitted the intervention of a 
as many others did : the dances, which he 
d for his tragedy of The Seven Chiefs, were - 
arly apposite to (he scene, and were per- 
with extraordinary success and applause : 
ght fifty furies at once on the stage in tho 
)f his P]umcnidcs, and displayed them with 
rompanimcnts and force of etfect, that tho 
heatre was petrified with horror, pregnant 
miscarried on the spot, and the magistracy 
;ed for the prevention of such spectacles in 
and limited the number of the dancers, an* 
a penalty to the breach of the restriction, 
hanes has an allusion to the Eumcnides of 
us in his comedy of the Plutus, (Act. ii^ 
.) where Chremylus and Blepsidemus being 
;enc are suddenly accosted by Poverty in thd 

XL. Q 
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person of a squalid old woman, and whilst the; 

questioning who she may be, Blepsidemus 

oat— 

' Some fbry from the scenes of iEfMshylus, 
Some stage Erinnys ; look ! her very &ce 
Is tragedy itself.' 

CuREM. 
' But Where's her firebrand ? 

Bleps. 
* Oh ! there's a penalty for that.' 

That the poet ^schylus was of a candid 
appears from his well-known declaration, 
^ That his tragedies were but scraps from the 
nificent repasts of Homer ;' that he was of a 
mind is from nothing more evident, than fr* 
celebrated appeal upon a certain occasion, wn< 
prize was voted to his competitor evidently a| 
justice — ^ I appeal to posterity, says ^schyli 
posterity I consecrate my works, in the assu 
that they will meet that reward from time, i 
the partiality of my contemporarieil refuses i 
stow.' 

Though the candour of ^schylus called hi 
gedies fragments or scraps from Homer, and S( 
to think it sufficient honour to be able to wield 
tolerable grace one weapon out of the annoo 
this gigantic spirit, yet I would submit U 
reader's judgment, whether the tragic poem 
not demand a stronger exertion of the mental 
ties, within the compass of its composition, 
the epic poem. In a drama, where every 
must be in action, where characters must bcstr 
marked and closely compressed, the passions 
arms, and the heart alternately seized by terrc 
subdued by pity, where the diction must ne?ei 
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in detail, nor languish in description, but be lofty 
yet not dilated, eloquent bat not loquacious, I have 
no conception how the human genius can be strained 
to greater energy : at the same time it must be ad- 
mittedy that the continuation of exertioo, which the 
epic requires, inferior though it may be in force, 
falls heaTiest on the poet of that department ; the 
scope of his work is much mure diffused, and his- 
tory perhaps presents so few fit subjects to his 
choice, that we cannot wonder at the general pre* 
dilection of the literary world for dramatic compo- 
sition ; least of all can we want a reason why the 
Greeks, an animated and ingenious race of writers, 
addicted to spectacle and devoted to music and dan- 
dog, should fall with snch avidity upon the flowery 
proWnce of the drama. 

Bat when they made it a contest as well as a 
study, when they hung up wreaths and crowns as 
the rewards of victory, and turned dramatic specta* 
cles into a kind of Olympic games, they brought a 
crowd of competitors to the lists. The magistrate 
generally, and private citizens in particular cases, 
famished the exhibition at an immense expence, 
and with a degree of splendour we have little concep. 
tion of. The happy poet, crowned with the wreath 
of triumph, presenting himself to the acclamations 
of a crowded theatre, felt such a flood of triumph, 
as in some instances to sink under the ecstacy and 
•zpire on the spot; whilst on the other hand disap- 
pointment operating upon susceptible and sanguine 
minds, has been more than once productive of etfects 
as fatal : such minds, though they claim our pity,do 
not merit our respect, and it is a consolation to re- 
flect, that where there is a genius like that of yEs- 
chylus, there is generally found a concomitant mag- 
uanimity, which can disregard, with conscious 

Q 2 
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dignity, the false misjudging decrees of the tqI- 

The appeal which TEschylus made to posterity, 
was soon verified, for after his death the Athenians 
held his name in the highest veneration, and made a 
decree for furnishing the expence of representing his 
tragedies out of the public purse ; he carried awaj 
many prizes during his life, and many more were 
decreed to his tras^edies after his death : a statue was 
erected in memory of him at Athens, and a pictare 
\ras painted descriptive of his valour in the fight at 
JNIarathon. 

Amongst other reasons suggested for his icaving 
Athens, some assert that he retired in disgust at be- 
ing superseded in a prize by Sophocles, who was a 
very young competitor ; but a rague assertion of this 
invidious sort is readily confuted by the character of 
/Eschylus, to wliich it is not rcconcileable upon aoj 
other than the strongest authority. It is agreed that 
he removed to Sicily to the court of king Hicro, 
\^hcro he was very honourably received, and after 
three years residence died and was buried in asamp« 
tiious aM.i public manner : the fable of the eaglo 
dro|}|Mng a tortoise on his head, and his being killed 
by tiie blow, was probably allegorical, and emble- 
matical of his genius, age and decay. Valerius 
JViaximus however gives the story for truth, and re- 
fers to the autjiorities of Aristophanes, Fliny, and 
Suidas, concluding his account with the following 
expression — Eoquc ictu origo ct principimn fortioris 
tra^tcdhc extinct uvi est. lie died at the age of sixty 
nine years, after a life spent alternately in great 
labour and great excess. This event took place ia 
the first year of Olymp. Ixxxi. In Olymp. hi. 
when he was between twenty and thirty years o\dj 
he contested the prize with Pratinas and ChsriluS} 
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if ynis was archoa ; Chaerilas was an Athenu 
wrote tragedies to the amount of one handred 
y, of all which not even a fragment sar?iY^» 

liattle of Marathon, iEschylus was thirty- 
ears old ; twelve years after this celebrated 
Slerxes passed into Greece at the head of his 

burnt Athens, and carried off the library 
id by Pisistratus and his sons. When Msm 
was tnrned of fifty he carried away the prizes 
3 tragedies of Phineus, The Persse, GIaucus 
isis, and The Prometheus. Three years be- 
I death he performed his Agamemnon, and 
ray the prize with that, with The Choepho- 
e Enmenides and The Proteus, a satiric 
the charges of the theatre being defrayed by 
es Aphidneus. If he passed into Sicily^ 
re, he must have left Athens immediately 
b success, and this is another circumstance 
aakes against the story of his disgust. 
16 death of iBschjlus, Sophocles was in his 
•seventh year, and Euripides in his twenty* 
hionides and Dinolochns, writers of the old 
, flourished in his time ; as did the philoso* 
reno Eleates, Anaxagoras and Parmenides : 
s was in his twenty*second year when JEgm 
lied, and Pindar died two years before him, 

Q 3 
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•In the Frogs of Aristophanes, three entire ac 
occupied by a contest between j^schylus an< 
i^ipides for the tragic chair amongst the dc] 
spirits. The matter is put to reference before 
chus and others, who proceed to a solemri h 
of the parties. The author evidently leans t< 
chylus throughout the controversy, and in tt 
makes Bacchus give a full decision in his fa 
the irascible proud spirit of j^schylus an 
litigious talkative character of Euripides an 
marked, and in a peculiar vein of comic hi 
the contending poets alternately repeat passa 
their respective prologues and chorusses, whi 
other party as constantly criticizes and turns 
dicule : amongst the many defects which Eui 
pretends to discover in ^schylus's dramas, he 
the taciturnity of his principal character. 

Euripides. 

* First then, he*d muffle up his (Characters, 
Some Niobe, for instance, or Achilles, 
And bring them on the stage, their faces hid. 
As mutes ; for not a single word they ottered. 

Bacchus. 

' Not tliey, by Jupiter ! 

Euripides. 
' Meantime the chomi 



Sang regularly four successive strains ; 
But they kept silence. 
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Bacciius. 

* And tint AileDce tnily 
Pleas'd me as mach as all oar modern speeches. 

Bot tell me to what purpose 

ThisieUowdidit? 

Euripides. 

' From unpertmence^ 
To keep the audience during the performance 
Waiting to hear when Niobe should speak. 

Having play'd these tricks, 

Just as the piece was above half concluded, 
They'd speak perhaps some dozen bellowing words. 
Of such high-crested and terrific form. 
The audience truly could not comprehend them.* 

DuNSTER's Translation. 

The decree which Aristophanes makes Bacchiw 
'onounce in favour of iEschylus, is by implication 
iecisive against Sophocles as against Euripides, 
r Sophocles declares his acquiescence under the 
dgmcnt, if it shall be given for iEschylus, but if 
^erwise, he avows himself ready to contest the 
dm with Euripides : a circumstance which sufH- 
ently discriminates the modest complacency of his 
acter, from the peevish disputatious temper of 
iuripides: it is at the same time an implied confirm 
lation of the pre-eminence of these three tragic 
loets over all other competitors in that department 
)f the drama, and puts iEschylus at the head of the 
xiumvirate. How they ranked in the judgment of 
Aristophanes is further manifest by what he puts in 
:he mouth of iEschylus after judgment is gi?cn for 
bim : he says to Pluto— 

' Do thou to Sophocles 
Consign my seat, to keep possession of it, 
In case I should again return ; for he 
Doubtless comes nearest me in tra{>;ic powers.' 

]>UKiSTER. 
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It appears therefore, that although we have few 
remains of the Greek tragedy, jet they are remaim 
of the best masters. There are authorities which 
say that ^schylus wrote above one hundred trage- 
dies, and the titles of all these have been collected 
and published by Meursius ; se?en only sarfivc ; the 
like number of Sophocles and a few more of Euri- 
pides comprize all the remains of the Greek tnu 
gedy now in our possession : but although these are 
highly valuable as being specimens of the best mas. 
tors, it does not follow that they are the best, or 
amongst the best, performances of their respeiSiTe 
authors : at all events we can judge but in part from 
so small a proportion, and as these authors were in 
the habit of forming their dramas upon plots that 
were a continuation of the same story, it must be 
to the disadvantage of any one piece, that happens to 
come down to us disjunctively, as In the instance of 
the Prometheus of ^Eschylus, and more which might 
be named amongst the remains of the two other su^ 
viving poets. 

We have now English translations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my remarks 
any farther than appertains to the poet of whom I 
am speaking, I should feel it as an injustice to the 
merit of a very able and ingenious contemporary, if 
I could mention iEschylus and overlook bis trans- 
lator : a work so arduous as that which Mr. Potter 
has executed, might claim much more indulgence 
than his performance will ever stand in need of; but 
these translations, could they be executed np to the 
full spirit of their originals, can never interest an 
Knglish reader like his native drama ? to the poet 
they afford a great subject for display in odes and 
chorusscs, and relieve him at the same time from 
the heaviest part of his work,the labour of the plot ; 
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the reitder, who cannot judge of their or« 
iccompaniments, they vfiW never stand in 
on with the activity of the English drama^ 
and rapid inci/dent, transition of scene, ?a- 
;haracter, brevity of dialogue, busy plot 
tic fable. A man of genius, who writes 
loset, mayhavea curiosity to build a drama 
eek construction, but he will hardly sue* 
a attempt to naturalize it on our stage. . 
insiator can engage with a more difficult 
lian iBschylus : time has thrown some sub- 
mt of our sight, and many difficulties in 
by the injuries of the text : the style of his 
lespeaks a fiery and inflated imagination.; 
n which he wrote, and his own martial ha. 
btlcss give a colour and character to his 
perhaps the intemperance in which he in- 
ly sometimes give a heat to his fancy more 
iral, and there are some passages of so figu* 
d metaphorical a sort, that I have been 
pted to suppose that his campaigns against 
ins might have tinctured his language with 
I of the Oriental tone of expression. 
:les, in times more pacific, has a softer 
on, and a style more sweet and feeble ; of 
1 education more effeminate, of a fair and 
3rson, we hear of him dancing naked round 
erected for the victory of Salamis, his lyre 
nd, and his limbs anointed with oil to in- 
sir activity : he studied music and the dance 
mpsus, and in both arts was an adept ; he 
t the performance of his own Nausicaa, 
;companied the chorusses of his Thamyris 
oice and harp : devoted to the fair sex in 
ne, the softness of his natural character Is 
•us in his writings: his pictures of womea 
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are flattering! j drawn, and his style is compared to 
the honey of the bee for sweetness : the sensibilitj 
of his mind was extreme ; though he lived near la 
hundred years, old age did not deaden his feelingSi 
for whilst judgment was passing on his Oedipu 
Coloneus, the last play he exhibited, his spirit wai 
so agitated by the anxious suspense, that when tht 
prize was at length decreed in his favour, the tn- 
mult of passion was too violent for his exhanstai ^ 
frame, and the aged poet expired with joy. 

Euripides, on the other hand, was of mean buih| ' 
the son of a poor woman who sold Herbs, at whicA ' 
circumstance ^schylus points when he says in tin ~ 
Frogf 



O thou from rural goddess spnmg ! 

He was educated by his father to engage as at 
athletic in the Elcusjmian and Thesean games ; he 
was also a student in natural philosophy under 
Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under Prodicus,aad a pupil 
of Socrates in moral philosophy. When he began 
to study tragedy he shut himself in acave, wild and 
horrid and sequestered from the world, in the island 
of Salamis : he is charged with having a profest an- 
tipathy to women, and every feature both of nature 
and education, as now described, is discoverable in 
his writings ; his sentiments breathe the air of the 
schools, his images are frequently vulgar, and hk 
female charadters of an unfavourable cast ; he Is 
carping, sour and disputatious, and though he car- 
ried away only five prizes out of seventy-five plays, 
he is still indignant, proud and self^-assuming ; liis 
life was full of contention and his death of horror, 
for he was set upon by mastiffs and killed. He wai 
the friend of Socrates, and grossly addi6ted to un- 
natural passion. 
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a scene between Xanthias the slave of Bacchus^ 
i iElacus, in the comedy of the Frogs before 
Dtioned, the latter, upon being asked why So- 
Dcles did not put in his claim for the tragic chair, 
ies — 

Not he, by Jove ! 
When hither he came down, he instantly 
Embrac'd ^chylns, shook him by the hand, 
And in his favoor gave up all pretensions : 
And now, as by Clidemides Fm told. 
He will attend the trial as third man. 
Content if iEschylus victorious prove ; 
But otherwise, has said he'll try his skill 
In contest with Euripides. 

dunster's Translation. 

The tragedies of iEschylns have all the marks of 
original genius ; his scene is cast with an awful 
majestic grandeur, and he designs in the boldest 
le ; in some situations his principal figures are 
nted with such terrible effect, that I can only 
en them to a composition, where Spagiiolet had 
.wn the persons of the damned in tortures, and 
vator Rosa had filled up the scenery of Hell in 
strongest manner. No poet introduces his cha- 
ter on the scene with more dignity and stage- 
(Ct: he is in the practice of holding the spectator 
suspense by a preparatory silence in his chief 
son, which is amongst the most refined arts of 
dramatic poet : this was well understood by our 
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Shakspcare and some others of the old school ; on 
the French stage I conceive it is very little in nse. 

In the introductory scene of the Prometheus, the 
principal character ])reserves a dignified silence fora 
considerable space of time, during which all the tre« 
mendons machinery incidental to his tortures^ il 
going forward under the superintcndance of imagi- 
nary beinus, and the vengeance of almighty Jupiter 
in chaining him to a rock, there to languish for in- 
numerable ages, is in actual execution. This is a 
prelude infinitely more dramatic, sublime and affect- 
ing, than if the scene had been interwoYcn w ith la- 
mentations, cries and complaints, though ever so 
-well expressed ; the picture tells its own tale, and 
the spectacle speaks to the heart without the ychicll 
of words : it is well observed by Mr. Potter, the 
translator of /Hschylu;, that ^ there is a dignity and 
even sublimity in this silence of Prometheus beyond 
the expression of words; but as soon as theinstru- ' 
ments of tyranny have left him, he bursts into a 
strain of pathetic Iamentation,and invokes all naturt 
to attest to his undeserved sufferings.' 

Ethereal air, and yc swift-winged winds. 
Ye rivers sprinjring from fresh founts, ye wavcs^ 
That o'er th' intevniiuablc ocean >vrcatli 
Your crisped smiles, thou all-producing earth, 
And thee, briirlit sim, I call, whose (laming orb 
Views the wide world beneath. 

POTTER. - 

The scenery and spectacle of the Promctheos 
must have been the -Snest that poet ever devised; all 
the characters are supernatural beings, audtheirlan- 
guage is wot unworthy of Olympus. 

The Agamemnon is a wonderful prodnction, and 
though no other tragedy but this had comedown to 
us from the pen of the author^ it would be matter of 
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misfamcni to mc that any critic should be found 
[ such proof against its beauties, as to loMrer its au- 

r to a comparison with Sophocles or Euripides ; 
et some there have been, who hare reversed the de- 
•ec of Bacchus, and given their preference to So- 
iocles, nay even to Euripides. The sarac manage- 

t is observable in this tragedy upon the intro- 
iction of Cassandra, as we have just now remarked 

the case of Prometheus : Agamemnon rccom. 
»nds his captive to the protection of Clytcmnestra; 
By arc left upon the scene together ; the Queen of 
rgos solicits her to descend from her car and enter 
e palace ; the chorus second the invitation ; she 

Lcs no reply ; Clytemnestra doubts if she speaks 
e language of Greece, and calls upon her to make 
me acknowledgment by signs ; when this draws 
^thing from her, she grows exasperated and ex** 

ims — 

Tis frenzy this, the impulse of a mind 
Disord«r'd ; from a city lately taken 
Slie comes, and knows not liow to bear the curb. 
Till she has spent her rage in bloody foam : 
But I no more waste words to be dlsdain'd. 

POTTER. 

Cassandra still is silent ; when upon the depar- 
ure of the queen, this gloomy cloud that hung upon 
iie foreground of the prospect at once disperses^ 
od a scene of such dazzling splendour and subli. 
lity bursts forth upon the instant, as must have 
irown the theatre into astonishment ; seized with 
le prophetic fury, she breaks out into such gusts 
dd agonies of divination, as can no otherwise be 
escribed, but with silent wonder how any human 
aagination could furnish such ideas, or Gnd words 
I give them utterance. The chorus I confess stand 
te shock with wonderful presence of mind, but thtt 

VOL. X&. « R 
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phlegm and apathy of a Greek chorus is proof 
against every thing ; though the prophetess plainlj 
denounces the impending murder of the king 1^ 
Clytemnestra, and points out the bath as the 
of his assassination 9 the chorus tamely 

To unfold the ohscure oractos of heaviD 
Ii not my boast. 



I need not be reminded that incredulity was •■• 
Bexed by Apollo to the predidlions of CassandiSf 
and that the plot and catastrophe would not admit 
of precipitation ; for I must still contend thatincra- 
dulity itself is a good dramatic engine, and if thi 
chorus had not stood in his way, would have beei 
otherwise managed by the author ; but I take tks 
chara6ter of a true Greek chorus to be such, that if 
Apollo himself had come in person to tell theo^ 
that the earth would open and swallow them up, if 
they did not instantly remove from the spot oa 
which they stood, they would ha?e stopt to monu 
lize, or hymn an ode, in strophe and antistrophe, to 
Jupiter or Venus, or the gods below to whom thej 
were descending, though the ground was cleaTing 
under their feet — provided, as I before premised, 
that they had the true spirit of a Greek chorus in 
them. To have a genius like this of .Xschylns en- 
cumbered with a chorus, is as if a millstone was tied 
round the pinions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was the last tragedy ho wrott 
for the Athenian stage ; the poet was then turned of 
sixty years : the Athenians decreed the prize to him 
for this inestimable performance, which has been the 
admiration of all ages, and will be to all poi* 
tcrity. 

Tho tragedy of the Persians, and that also of ths 
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h sro a study for poets and painters ; the ima- 

'' both these pieces is of a wonderful and sur« 

BobUroity. In the former of these every 

Oa list be struck with the introduction of the 

oi J ins, and the awful rites and incanta. 

s that arc preparatory to its appearance : the 

den interruption of the unfinished hymn by the 

lyal spectre, the attitude of the prostrate Satraps, 

lation of Atossa, and the whole disposition of 

i scene, are a combination in point of cife^ which 

dramatic spectacle e?er exceeded. 

In the Fnries the scene presents to the spectator 

temple of the Pythian Apollo ; the priestess 

\ the tragedy with a speech from the vestibule ; 

gates are drawn back and the interior of the 

1 is discovered, the god appears on the scene in 
n, Orestes is at his feet in a supplicating pos* 

are, and the furies to the number of fifty are dis- 
persed in different attitudes, but all buried in pro- 
ootid sleep : Apollo addresses himself to his sup- 
illailt^ and points to the sleeping furies — 



-See this grisly troop ! 



Sleep has oppress^ them, and their baffled rag* 
i^udl fail, grim-visag'd hags, grown old 
In loath'd virginity : nor god nor man 
Approached their bed, nor savage of the wilds ; 
For they were born for mischiera, and their hauntt 
In dreary darkness, 'midst the yawning gulf^ 
Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorred 
And by th' Olympian gods. 

POTTER. 

Can there be a finer, a more tremendous picture? 
!1iere can : but it is the genius of ^schylus must 
eighten it : the ghost of Clytemnestra rises on the 
7ene, and completes the horror ; stained with the 
lood of her husband, and gashed with wounds in- 

r2 
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one will conCcnd that the corrupt aid abominalib 
manners of the times in which Aristophanes wrolli^- 
did not fully warrant the severity of his satirt, • 
that his chara6ters of deprayity are in general oirML * 
charged, ^ and his pictures of human nature mom 
deformed than their originals.' As for the rest o^ 
the comic fraternity, their fragments only can plot 
for them ; but they are fragments of such anatiwfl^ ^ 
as prove them to have been moralists of the sati 
limest sort, and they have been collected, transIstdL - 
and applauded, by the gravest and most sententios - 
of the Christian writers, for many ages* I willvsi*- 
ture to say, that in these scattered reliqnes of ttl ^^ 
comic stage, more useful knowledge and goodteoMb ' 
better maxims for right condudt in life, and a moA -- 
generous display of benevolence, justice, public sp^ ' 
rit, and all the moral virtues of natural religion an - 
to be found, than in all the writings of the phllo* - 
sophers, which are so much more entire. 

Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed npoti - 
to enter the comic theatre, but I infer very little ^ 
against the poets on that account ; Plato,! am aware, - 
though an intimate of Aristophanes, banished the 
drama out of his visionary republic : but what is that 
more than to say, that if all men wereTirtnous there 
would be no need of satirists ? The comic poeti in 
return lashed the philosophers over the stage, and 
they had what they merited, the public applause on 
their side ; the schools and academies of sophists fnr- 
nishcd an inexhaustible fund for wholesome ridi- 
cule ; their contradidlory first principles, their de- 
mons and clouds, and water and fire, with all their 
idle systems and hypotheses, their fabulous conceits, 
dreams and devices to catch the vulgar, and theif- 
fe6led rigour of their manners, whilst in secret thc,v 
Merc addicted to the grossest dcbaiirhery and impu. 
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hens, wbich I take to be a single instance of th« 
't on the Greek stage. 

The number of the chorus being limited by pub- 
edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, it is 
ar that the tragedy of the Supplicants must have 
3n subsequent to it» inasmuch as the chorus of 
inaides consisted of Mty persons ; and as the 
lole tenor of this soft and pathetic drama bears an 
* of atonement to the superstition of the vulgar, 
d is fall of pious submission to the will of Jupiter, 

religious yencration for the gods, it seems to me 
ry probable that the poet had a view in this tra. 
tdy of the Supplicants, of reconciling the people 
ter the offence he had given them on a former oc- 
sion by making too free with the deities, and for 
hich he narrowly escaped their resentment. 
As to the tragedy of the Seven Chiefs against 
hebes, it is said to have been the favourite of its 
ithOf, and we know it has the testimony of the 
iti« lionginus. The scenery is beautiful ; the dia- 
igne characteristic and of a martial glow ; the ar- 
lorial bearings charged on the shields of the armed 
iiefs are most fancifully devised : and the tender 
)ntrast of the persons of the chorus, composed of 

daughters of Cadmus, associate every pleasing 
od animating contemplation that can meet within 

compass of one simple drama, 
i believe there is no ancient poet, that bears so 

e a resemblance in point of genius to any of the 

derns, as iEschylus bears to Shakspeare: the 

arisen might afford a pleasing subject to a man 

[ learning and leisure ; if I was further to compare 

relation, in which ^^schylus stands to Sopho- 
es and Euripides, with that of Shakspeare to any 
r our later dramatists, I should be inclined to put 
^phocles in the line with Rowe, and £uripld.ef 
ith Lillo. 

R 3 
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.1 suALL now proceed to lay before the pnblit 
an account as I have been enabled to collect 
seyeral Greek writers of comedy. 

The learned reader needs not to be infc 
how little is to be found in Aristotle^s Poe 
the subject of comedy ; that treatise by no 
answers to the general profession of its title 
had come down to us as perfect and entire 
probably was when the author put the last I 
it, and presented a correct copy of his w 
Alexander, we might conclude otherwise of 
to speak of it as it is, wie can call it nothin 
than a dissertation upon tragedy^ Id whicl 
things are eyidently out of placeand order, si 
doubt lost, and others mutilated : it is thus 
dered by the learned commentator Daniel H( 
who in his supplementary treatise annexed 
edition, professedly speaks only of theconsti 
of tragedy, and endeavours with great diligei 
perspicuity to methodize the whole work, a 
pose his author's system into some order ai 
larity. 

With the exception of a few obTions r< 
upon the epic, as tending to illustrate the 
and two or three passages where comedy is ; 
of only as contrasted with tragedy, the w 
this celebrated dissertation is nothing more 
set of rules for the drama, which are mer 
scripts from the compositions of the'great wi 
the Homeric tragedy, M»cbjlWy Sophod 
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loripides : he analyzes and defines a poem, then ac- 
iaaWy carried to its perfection ; but gives no new 
lights, no leading instructions, for the furtherance 
and improTement of what had not arrived to the 
like state of maturity. 

With the remains of the three tragic poets above 
■eDtioned in our hands, 1 profess 1 do not see how 
ve are edified by Aristotle's dissertation, which of- 
fers nothing but what occurs upon the reading of 
tkeir dramas ; unless posterity had seen fit to abide 
Ij the same laws which they observed, and the 
Mdero tragedy had been made exactly to conform 
(d the Greek model. 

Aristotle, as we have before remarked, speaks of 
10 comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epichar- 
iHis : there is reason to think that this author did 
tot fall in with the personal comedy, in the liccnti- 
0118 manner it prevailed upon the Athenian stage, 
even to the time of Aristotle, for it was not rc- 
ibrmed thcre^ till the personal satirists were awed 
into better respect by the Macedonian princes, who 
socceeded to Alexander; whereas Epicharmus wrote 
for the court of an absolute prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Aristotle makes no 
•trictures upon the licentiousness of the Athenian 
comedy, nor offers any rules for the correction of 
the stage, though the schools proscribed it, and the 
tribunals were at open hostility with it. It is plain 
he states things as they were, not as they ought to 
kkje been ; for he pronounces, of comedy — < that it 
is a picture of human nature, worse and more de. 
(prmed than the original. 

I cannot hold this to be a just character of co- 
medy, as it stood at the time when Aristotle pro- 
nounced it : the only entire comedies we have to re- 
fer to, are a-contr^difiloa to the assertion ; for no 
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one will confcnd that the corrupt aad ab< 
manners of the times in which Aristophanes wr 
did not fully warrant the severity of his satire, 
that his characters of deprayity are in general o 
charged, ' and his pictures of human nature n 
deformed than their originals/ As for the res 
the comic fraternity, their fragments only can p 
for them ; but they are fragments of sach anat 
as prove them to hare been moralists of the i 
limestsort, and they have been collected, transia 
and applauded, by the gravest and mostsenteni 
of the Christian writers, for many ages. I wiir 
ture to say, that in these scattered reliqnes of 
comic stage, more useful knowledge and goodse 
better maxims for right condudt in life, and a n 
generous display of benevolence, justice, public 
rit, and all the moral tirtues of natural religion 
to be found, than in all the writings of the pi 
sophers, which are so much more entire. 

Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed u 
to enter the comic theatre, but I infer very I 
against the poets on that account ; Plato,I am aw 
though an intimate of Aristophanes, banished 
drama out of his visionary republic : but what is 
more than to say, that if all men were virtuous t\ 
would be no need of satirists ? The comic poet 
return lashed the philosophers over the stage, 
they had what they merited, the public applaus* 
their side ; the schools and academies of sophists 
nished an inexhaustible fund for wholesome i 
cule ; their contradictory first principles, their 
mons and clouds, and water and fire, with all i 
Idle systems and hypotheses, their fabulous cone 
^'eams and devices to catch the vulgar, and th 
^ed rii^our of their manners, whilst in secret 
re addicted to the grossest debauchery and ii 
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tjy were continual subjedls of satire ; and if hypo- 
risy is not the comic poet*s lawful game, what is ? 
*herc is not a play of Aristophanes to be named, in 
rbich these sanctified sinners have not their share in 
he ridicule; and amongst the fragments above mcu- 
ioncd, a very large proportion lulls to their lot. 

Aristotle, who had very little feeling for Plato 
md his academy, or indeed for practical philosophy 
a general (which he seems to have professed only 

opposition to Xenocrates) concerned himself no 
her about the state of the stage, than to com« 

nt and remark upon the tragedies of the three 
if writers above mentioned ; and it is humiliating 
CDOugh to the pride of criticism to observe, that tra- 
^y, after all his pains to hold it up to the standard 
of Sophocles . and Euripides, sunk with those au- 
thorSy and was no more heard of ; whilst comedy, 
without his help, and in defiance of his neglect, rose 
ia credit with the world, till it attained perfedtion 
Under the auspices of Menander. 

I have spoken of tragedy as a written poemhefore 
comedy of the same description, because I think 
Jiat Susarion didnotwn^e comedy, though he acted 
t so early as the fiftieth Olympiad ; and I also 
:hink that Thespis did write tragedy in the sixty, 
irst Olympiad, if not sooner ; in other words, al- 
though the complexion of the original drama was 
comic in the most extravagant degree, yet it appears 
probable that tragedy had the start in point of pub- 
lication. The nature of the first comedy, compared 
with that of the first tragedy, seems to warrant this 
opinion ; for it is easy to suppose that the raillery 
Etnd satire of the village masques, which would pass 
Dffat a lawless festival, spoken off-hand and with- 
out the malice of premeditation, would not so rea- 
iily have been committed to writing by the poet; as 
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the tragic drama; which being composed in b 
of deceased heroes, or on religions and grafi 
je6ts, not only called for greater deliberation 
part of the author, but woold also be made 
without danger or offence. 

It now remains to enquire into the chrenol 
the written comedy. 

I have already observed, that Aristotle 
the first written comedy to Epicharmas. 

Both Aristotle add Horace call him a S 

but in what particular place he was born 

agreed ; some contend that he was a Syn 

some that he was a native of Crastum, ot 

Megara in Sicily : Diomedes the gramma 

he was born in Cos, and derives the word i 

from the name of that island, a derivation t 

aside his authority altogether. The father 

charmus was named Chimarus, or accorc 

others Tityrus, and his mother Sicida. CI 

his Tusculans calls him, acutum nee insulsurt 

nem: Demetrius Phaleraeus celebrates him 

elegant and apposite choice of his epithets, o 

account the Greeks gave the name of Epichai 

his style, making it proverbial for its beauty i 

rity. It is difficult to fix the precise time ? 

began to write comedy, especially as he live 

great age of ninety-seren : it is certain hovi 

was still writing In the reign of Hiero, in oi 

Olymp. LXXiT. at which time Phormis als( 

comedy in Sicily ; and Chionides, Dinolocl 

Magnes, comic poets, flourished at Athens. 

Suidas's chronology does agree with An 

for he makes Chionides antecedent to Epici 

and calls him the first writer of comedy ; 

that Evetes, Eoxenides and Mylus, all At] 

were his contemporaries ; he allows^ howei 
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I and Phormis were the first writers in 

a of Sicllj ; bat this is id the tagqe manner 

, and not to be relied upon : he takes no 

)i Aristotle's express assertion , tbatEpichar* 

ong senior to Chionides; and yet he might 

recoile^edy that fa^s are so far in favour of 

3's chronology of these poets, that there is a 

■ n record of one of Chionides's plays called 

Fernansy which must ha?e been posterior to the 

I aera, when it is on all hands agreed that 

.rmus was liying. 

imongst the epigrams of Theocritus, published 

Henry Stevens in 1 579, there are some lines upon 

^harmus, which appear to have been inscribed 

\ the pedestal of a statue of brass, which theSy. 

18 had set up in his honour as their feilow-ci* 

; it consists of ten lines in the Doric diale^^ 

Fiiicn he used ; it settles the point of his birth, ex. 

essly saying he was a Sy racusan, and ascribes to 

J the iDTention of Comedy — 

* Epiebarmus, the man who inyented Comedy/ 

In the conclusion, it celebrates him for the many 
useful maxims which he ga?e for the instruction of 
yoath ; but this I am disposed to think may apply 
to the circumstance of his haying been a schoolmas. 
terat Syracuse; for if we are to take our judgment 
of Epicharmus's drama from his imitator Plautus, 
perhaps its morality, though not to be OTerlooked 
amongst other excellencies^ is nevertheless not the 
most striking feature in its character. And though 
it is probable that Epicharmus did not launch put 
into that jiersonality, which the freer Athenians in« 
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diilgcd to such excess, yet I can snppose 1 
have been not yery chaste in his dialogue, froihl 
anecdote 'which Plutarch gives us, of his being ^ 
Tily fined and compelled to manual labour by 
of Ilicro for certain obscene jests, which hesnl 
to pass in hearing of his queen : I mustgroundi 
ther remark upon this anecdote, respecting thci 
in which he is generally thought to have struck orf 
his comedy, as being long antecedent to the timed 
Hiero; which being admitted, it will follow thatb 
-was near the close of his life, when this sentence ol 
manual labour was executed upon him ; a kind of 
punishment so very unlikely to be inflidled on • 
man of ninety-six years by a prince of IIiero*s migii 
nanimity and benevolence, that if I am to take tk 
anecdote for granted, I cannot assent to those u- "t. 
thorities that have placed him so high in time, for 
the purpose only of putting his title of first founder 
of comedy out of dispute. 

Upon the M^hole, 1 think it likely the Athcniaiii 
vrotc comedy as soon as the Sicilians, but that Kpi« 
charmus was the first who formed his drama upon 
the poems of Homer: it is also clear, that his coun- 
tryman and contemporary Phorniis wrote comedy 
as soon, or nearly as soon as he did; for although 
Theocritus, in the epigram above cited, says ex- 
pressly that Epicharmus struck out comedy, yet it 
must be remarked that Theocritus was a Syracusan 
by birth, living in the time of Ptolemy Lagns ; and 
in giving this testimony for his fellow-citizen, it is 
more than probable he spoke locally of the Sicilian 
comedy only, as Snidas did in after times, when he 
said that Kpicharmus and Phorniis first struck out 
comedy in Sicily. 

I would therefore fix £picharmus*s first comedy 
antecedent to Olymp. lxxv. at the lowest datC| 
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we bave it from good authority that he was 

( 8< liars at Syracuse four years before the 

-a ; and this date is confirmed by the age 

»nni8) who certainly flourished in the time of 

and was in great favour in the court of that 

t, who was predecessor to liiero, andwassuc- 

by him in Olymp. lxxvii. 
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Epiciiarmus was a liberal benefactor to the stage* 
Porphyry says that Apollodorus the grammarian 
made a collection of his plays in ten volumes ; Sui- 
das reckons fifty-two; Lycon only thirty-fiYc; but 
modern philologists ha?e given the titles of forty, 
with the authorities by which they are ascertained. 
It is not my purpose in these papers to make a 
practice of loading the page with lists of titles, 
which may too truly be called dead names ; but in 
the instance of an author like Kpicharmus, who 
stands at the head of his department, every relique 
seems ^an object of some curiosity ; and therefore, 
Although the following catalogue may strike the 
dramatic reader as what may properly enough be 
called ' a beggarly account of empty boxes,' yet I 
shall proceed to enumerate the titles of forty come. 
dies, all of which are, upon good grounds of criti* 
cism, ascribed to this celebrated author. 

TITLES OF THE COMEDIES OF EPICUAUMUS. 

The Husbandman* The Halcyon. Amycus, Son 
of Neptune. The Banditti. Atalanta. The 

, VOL. KL. 8 
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Bacchae. Bnsiris. Earth and Sea. TheFi 
of the People. The Bacchanalians. Dip 
Hope. The Festi? al. The Celebration oi 
Victory. Hebe's Wedding. Juno*8 Nup 
Vulcan, or The R«yels. The Ambassadors to 
Oracle. The Cyclops. The Reasoner. \ 
Mcgarcnstan. The Muses. The Islands. Ni 
Wedding. Ulysses the Deserter. Ulysses 
vreckt. The Chitterlings. The PsedagOj 
The Paragon. The Persians. The Stai 
Prometheus, the Fire-stealer. Pyrrha, the i 
of Deucalion. The Sirens. The Isle of Scyi 
TheSphynx. The Trojans. PhUoctetcs. 'm , 
Chorus Troop. The Potters. ^ 

The same respect, which led me to insert theM ^ 
titles, led me also to search with all possible dill- '^ 
gence for every fragment which I could find ofEpIp ^ 
charmus. I wish they had been more in DumbeTf ^ 
and of greater importance than they are; bntsadi ; 
as they are, I have reason to belieye they are tte ^ 
whole amount of what can be picked np from the Z 
wreck of this once valuable poet. The readermnit ^ 
not expect, that cither in this author's instance^ or ^ 
that of any other Greek comedian, except in yery 
few cases, that the particular play can be ascer- 
taincd, to which the fragments belong ; for the 
grammarians and others, who quote them, only gife 
the name of the author, and not that of the comedy 
from which they extract them. I must in this place 
once for all give Tent to an anxiety, which presses 
on my mind respecting these fragments of the Greek 
comedy, whether the insertion of them will or will 
not be approved of by the generality of my readers : 
my sole object is to furnish them with rational and 
noral amusement, and if I fail of that object in these 
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endearours, 1 hare taken a great deal 
render these passages into English in the 
iCr my capacity enabled me to do, to a 
rtunate purpose indeed. The learned rea- 
ear me witness^ that these fragments hare 
dmiration of all ages ; and I am sensible 
many of them possess intrinsic beautjr 
^le and sentiment ; and if my translations 
robbed them of their original merit, some 
and let me hope some profit, may attend 
isal. I hate studied so to class them, as 
*then or distract the reader with a merd 
. of miscellaneous quotations without any 
or connection, which I am sensible could 
agreeable mode of publication, though 
Hertelius and some others hare taken it 
n the contrary, I hare endeavoured to in- 
tern t^lth some anecdote ot other, which 
weave them into the thread of the work. 
he translations will be found in liietre, in 
ate strove to copy the free style of onr old 
comic poets : some I have turned Into 
here the thought allowed it, and the ez« 
were terse and epigrammatical : othets t 
into prose ; and iti all I hare been fts Close 
ul to the original, as the language and lAf 
ion of the author would permit. If th6 
ider will accept this preface in apology, I 
him no further trouble on the subjett. 
rmus, in one of his comedies (vre nuij 
The Statesman) introduces the follaWing 
m some man of low birth to a prating old 
^ho is vapouring about her ancestry* 

1 gossip, if yon love me, prate no more : 
are your genealogies to me ? 
to those, who have moit need of ttMi ! 

82 
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Let the desrenerate wretdies^if tfaey can, 

Diz up dead honoar from their father's tombs, 

And boast it for their own — ^X^ain, empty boast I 

AThen every common fellow that they meet, 

If accident* hath not cat off the scroll. 

Can shew a list of ancestry as long. 

You call the Scytliians barbarous, and despise them; 

Yet Anacliarsis was a Scythian bom ; 

And everj- man of a like noble nature, 

Tho' he were moulded from an iEthiop's loins, 

Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him.' 

The following is a false antithesis, in which bo- 
dily strength is substituted for mental — 

< It demands the strength of a lion to subdue thi 
weakness of lore.' 

MORAL MAXIMS. 

< Be sober in thought ! be slow in belief ! Thes 
arc the sinews of wisdom.' 

^ It is the part of a wise man to foresee wba 
ought to be done, so shall he not repent of whai 
done.' 

^ Throw not away thine anger upon trifles! Rei 
son, and not rage should go?ern.' 

^ Mankind are more indebted to industry than < 
ingenuity : the gods set up their favours ataprio 
and industry is the purchaser.' 

^ A man without merit, shall live without envy 
but who would wish tp escape on these terms ?' 

^ Live so as to hold yourself prepared either A 
a long life, or for a short one !' 

There is no subject, which the comic poets whi 
their wits upon more frequently than marriage. Tl 
wives of Syracuse were not much obliged to Ep 
charmus for the following sally. 

< Marriage is like a cast of the dice : if you get 
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of good morals and a quiet temper withal^ 

yis your lot; if you light upon a gadding, go8« 

extraragant hassy, it is not a wife you 

oat an eternal plague in the apparel of a wo- 

There is not in the habitable globe bo dire a 

; I feel it to my sorrow ; the better luck is 

WHO has never tried it.' 

jrfr. Congrere, in his Double Dealer, has the fol« 

ing passage between Mellafont and Cynthia 

n the Tery eve of their nuptials. 

Cfnik, Then I find mairiafife is like cards ; if either of n* 
vtt a good hnnd, it is an accident of fortune. 

U. No, marriage is rather like a same at howls : For- 
: indeed makes the match, and the two nearest, and 
letimes the two fiuthest are together ; but the game de- 
pends entirely upon judgment* 

Cynth, Still it is a game, and consequently one of us must 
be a loser. 

MeU. Not at all ; only a friendly trial of skill, and th» 
iriomi^ to be laid out in an entertainment. 

Neither this, nor any part of the scene to which 
it appertains, is in Mr. Congreye's best manner. 
The wit does not flow, but is pumped up with la- 
bour, and not very clean when it comes. 

Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epicharmus, 
DO fragments are to be found. 

Chionides, of Athens wrote comedy before the 
Persian aera^ and is the oldest writer of the Athe- 
nian stage. All the memorials I can obtain of him 
ire, that he wrote three plays, intitled, The Heroes, 
The T<yars, and The Poor Men. 

Magnes was an Athenian, and began to appear as 
i writer of Comedy, whilst Chionides was living : 
\ristophanes makes mention of him in his play of 
The Knights. The Scholiast in his comment on 
;he passage observes, that all his worlu are perished, 

82 
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nothing remaining but the titles of nine comedies, 
of which two bear the same names with two of 
Aristophanes, viz. The Frogs, and The Birds ; the 
same Scholiast informs us that Magnes bore away 
two prizes. 

Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes : he 
used the Doric dialect, and is said to have produced 
fourteen plays. Some place his birth at Syracuse, 
others at Agrigentum. Suidas says he flourished so 
earlyas Olymp. lxjciii. but this ill agrees with 
the circumstance of his being the son, or, as others 
contend, the scholar of Epicharmus. His works 
have totally perished. 

These five poets, three of whom were Sicilians, 
must be called The Fathers of Comedy, and all that 
now remains of them is comprised in a few short 
passages here inserted. 

Whilst their comedies were in representation, tra- 
gedy was advancing under Pratinas and Chaerilus, 
and iBschylus had already taken possession of the 
stage : Sophocles and Euripides were bom, the 
former six years before the latter : Ion, surnamed 
Xuthis, son of Orthomenes of Chios, began to writ« 
tragedy in the first year of Olymp. lxxxii, .^- 
chylus being then dead. Theognis, (from the cold- 
ness of his drama nicknamed Snow) was contem- 
porary with Ion. 

The magistracy of Athens in Olymp. lxxzt. 
when Myrrichides was archon, published a decree, 
prohibiting (he representation of comedies in Athens: 
this decree held in force only two years under Glau- 
cides and Theopompus; for when Kuthymenes sue* 
ceeded to that annual dignity, he found it expedient 
to gratify the people by a revocation of the edict, 
and the comic muse was reinstated on the stage by 
the celebrated triumvirate of Eupolis, Cratinus and 
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Aristophanes ; Cratinus openiag the theatre with 
his celebrated comedy of Ihe Wiater Amusements, 
Eupolis with The NcW Moons, and Aristophanes 
with The AcharnenSians. 
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C^TiNUS, Eapolis and Aristophanes are generally 
classed together as ritals and principals in what is 
called The Old Comedy. Cratinus was senior m 
age to both his competitors, and Eupolis is charged 
by the old annotator upon Aristophanes of having 
copied from him ?ery freely : I confess this is stub- 
born authority, and yet it seems hard to believe that 
Eupolis, who was so constantly engaged in compe- 
tition with his rival, should expose himself to cer- 
tain detection of so disgraceful a sort ; andhad it 
been so, I should rather have expected to meet with 
the charge in the text of Aristophanes, than in the 
comment: I must add, that upon the closest search 
I can find nothing that favours this imputation in 
any other author which speaks of Eupolis, but 
many circumstances on the contrary, which seem 
to place his pretensions to originality on as good 
ground as that of his contemporaries, with whom he 
is equally celebrated. 

These poets were in high favour with the peofSlc 
on account of the boldness and personality of theic 
satire, and for the same reason proportionably ob- 
noxious to the nobles and magistrates, whom they 
lashed without mercy. Aristophanes was much tho 
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least bitter of the three, and yet wehare some smtt ]: 
•pecimeiu of his sererity. PersiuB seems to makf .. 
this distinction in the following passage— 

Andaei quicunque afflttte CrtUmOf 
Iratum Eupolidem pr^tgrandi cum sent pdUetf 
Aspice et hac, 

■ 

In these lines he characterizes Cratinns and EopoUi . 
by the epithets of audax and iratiUj whereas he in- ' 
troduccs Aristophanes under the description only of 
prcpgrandis senexj which is interpreted to refer to . 
the superior gravity and dignity of hb style. 

Horace^ in the fourth satire of his first book, in* 
stances these three poets by pre-eminence from 
amongst all the writers of the old comedy. 

Eupol'u atque CraHmu Arittoplumeaque poet^, 
Atque alii, quorum comeedia priaca rtronrm et^, 
Si quia erat digtnu describi, quod malua autfta; 
Quod miechusforet, aut akanuif mit dUoqui 
Famoaut) multa cum libertaie nottbtmt. 

The comic poets, in its« earliest age. 
Who fomi'd the numners of the Grecian stage. 
Was there a villain, who miglit jnsUy claim 
A better right of being damird to fame. 
Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was hte crime, 
They freely stlgmatiz'd the wretch in ihvme. 

nuHcis. 

It appears by this quotation, that Horace does not 
consider their comedy in the same light with Aris- 
totle, as if they represented human nature in worst 
colours than it deserved. 

Quintilian expressly says, that these are the 
chief writers of the old comedy — Piures tjus auc^ 
tares ; Aristophanes tamen et Eupolisj Cratinusque 
prweipm: — And he recommends the old Greek co- 
medy^ and these anthori in particular, as the best 
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mer only excepted) for his orator to 
f upon : inasmuch as it is there only 

the Attic style in its purity and perfec. 
though the old comedy, as he observes, 
;eupied in wit and sarcasm for the pur- 
stising vice, yet it has many excellencies 
eneral sort : it is energetic, elegant, and 
3s ; so that if Homer alone (who like his 
es has the privilege of being always pot 
tarison) be excepted, no other school for 

come in competition with this. - 

CRATINUS. 

was the son of Callimedes an Athe* 
ave the titles of at least thirty comedies 
ng, so that Suidas is mistaken in as- 
im only twenty-one : he was a poet of 
ination, and a florid lively. style ; he 
y no less than nine prizes, which is a 
rtion of success, compared with others^ 
mongst the highest both in the comic 
inc. A second edi6t came out in hb 
training the licentiousness of the stage in 
ersonality, and Cratinus, in common 
t of his contemporaries, found himself 
divert his satire from the living to the 
:asms were now lerelled at men's pro- 
)t at their persons ; the tragic authors 
ef weight of the attack, though even 

not escape, as may be gathered from 
les' of Cratinus, in which he parodies 
s the Odyssey. 

lived to an extreme old age, though ac- 
the loose morals of the Greeks he in* 

passions both natural and unnatural 
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without rcstraiDt ; he carried his lore of wine to P 
8Dch excess, that he got the name of ^AMrfti*^^ 
lauDching out in praise of drinking, and rallyinj 
sobriety out of countenance, asserting t) v^ f 

thor can be good for any thing, who does noi k r 
his bottle, and that dramatic poets in partic 
ought to drink hard, as a duty due to Bacchus lor ' 
his peculiar patronage and protection of the stagBi - 
Horace, who was not Tery arerse from his doctriM^ ! 
quotes his authority in the first lines of an epistle to 
Mecsnas. 

Prisco si credis, MecanatB docte^ CrmUmy 
Nulla placere dm nee there camdna poeennig 
Qu<B scribuntur aqvte potoribtu, 

O leam*d Mecaenas, hear Cratinos speak. 
And take this maxim fVom tlie gay old Greek; 
No verse shall please, or lasting honoannniy 
Which coldly nows from water-drinker's braio. 

As for the love of wine, it seems to hare stood in 
the place of a merit with the Greeks : bnt Crations's 
excess was attended in his old age with some marks 
of weakness and want of retention, incidental to an 
exhausted constitution, which gaTe a handle to Aris- 
tophanes, who was a younger man (and not math 
more abstemious) to bring his old competitor on the 
stage, and hold him up to ridicule for this infirmity. 
The charge was unmanly, and roused the aged re. 
teran to return the attack : Cratinus, then nearly 
approaching to an hundred, had left off writing, 
but he was not yet superannuated, and Hycd to com- 
plete a comedy, which he appositely entitled ' The 
Flaggon.' In the plot of this piece he feigns him- 
self married to comedy, whom he personifies, and 
represents the lady in disgust with her husband for 
his unconjugal neglect^ on which account she states 
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i rucj and roundly sues for an actual divorpe : 

u hearing, certain friend9 and advocates are 

i ed on the scene in behalf of the party ac« 

f lo make suit to the dame to stay her pro- 

ings, and not be over hasty in throwing off an 

fpoiise ; but on the contrary recommended to 

to enter calmly into an amicable discussion of 

/ grierances.: to this proposal she at length ac- 

[es, and this gives occasion to take up the charge 

Aristophanes, accusing the old bard of drunken- 

tess and the concomitant circumstances, which had 

leen published with so much ill-nature to make him 

:nlous at the end of life. Then follows a very 

nt refutation of all these libels, by which he 

ives to turn the laugh against Aristophanes, 

so concludes the comedy. One feels a satis. 

ion, even at the distance of ages, to know, that 

ae old poet bore away the prize with this very co« 

dy, and soon after expired in the arms of victory 

X the age of ninety-seven, in the first year of 

Olymp. Lxxzix. 

The Athenians gave him a monument, and an 

ipitaph, in which they omit all mention of his fine 

alents, and record nothing but his drunkenness. 

la spured no man when living, and even death it* 

conld not protect him from retaliation. 

Stesichorus* 

The evil that he did liv'd after him, 
The good was all interred with his bones. 

Shakspeare. 

There is scarce a fragment of this poet, once so 
reat a favourite, that is now to be found ; the very 
3W scraps of sentences remaining are too imperfect 
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to merit a translation : one little spark of hii 
nius however will be seen in the following v 
grammatic turn of thought upon the loss of a » 
tue, which being the wprkmanship of Dx 
he supposes to have made use of its priyilcgc^ 
escaped from its pedestal. 

My statue's gone ! By Daedalus 'twas made. 
It is not stolen therefore ; it has stray'd. 

EUPOLIS. 

Eupolis became a very popular author 
years before the death of Cratinus : the bold stn 
spirit of his satire recommended him to the pi 
more than the beauties and graces of his sg 
which he was not studious to polish. Pie attad 
the most obnoxious and profligate characters 
Athens, without any regard to his personal 
to expose the cheat, and ridicule the impostor i 
the g.)ory of his muse, and neither the terrors of' 
magistracy, nor the mysteries of superstition co 
divert him from it. He wrote two comedies p 
fessedly against Autolycus the Areopagite, wh 
misbeha?iour in the Chaeronensian war had 
him infamous, and he called them after his na 
' The first and second Autolycus.' In his f 
comedy called * The Baptse' he inyeighs a^ 
the efleminate turpitude of his countrymen, wi 
he exhibits dancing after the manner of the la 
vious priests of Cotytto (?iz. * The Baptae* 
the habits and fashion of female minstrels, 

Talia secrete coluervnt orgia ted A 
Cecropiam soliti Bapia iMsare Cot^ito, 

Jut. 
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prcfailing account of his death is, that the 
I whom he had satirizod in this play of the 

'sabomed certain assassins to throw him 
) as he was passing the Hellespont with 

Dian forces, then on an expedition against 
;edasmonians ; and se?eral authorities im« 
s revengeful deed to Alcibiades, who had 
rerely handled in that piece ; but Cicero, in 
epistle of the sixth book to Atticus, speaks 
Tport as a vulgar error, and quotes Era. 
iS for the fact of Eupolis having written cer. 

dies after the time when the event of his 
aatcd — redarguit Eratosthenes ; affert enim 
post id tempusjabulas docuerit. 
inias tells us, that his tomb was erected 
e banks of the ii:lsopus, in Sicjonia, and as 
likely this honour should be paid to his 

by the Sicyonians, he being an Athenian 
nless he had died in their country ; the au. 
of Pausanias seems to confirm the account 
isthenes, and discredit the fable of his being 
into the Hellespont. 

: comedy, called '' The People," by the fie- 
the scene he raises the shades of their de- 
orators and demagogues from the dead ; 
;n Pericles, last of the troop, arises, the 
mands, ' Who is it that appears?* The 

being answered, and the spirit of Pericles 
d, he pronounces his encomium — * That 
pre-eminent as an orator, for man never 
i he spoke : when he started like a courser 
pace, he threw all competitors out of 
» rapid was the torrent of his eloquence; 
I that rapidity there flowed such sweetness^ 
suasion from his lips^ that he alone of all 

XL. T 
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Orators^ struck a stinf^ into the rerj souls of hli ^^ 
hearers, and left it there to remain for ever/ ^^ 

I think it probable the following fragment hai ^ 
been the opening speech of this rery comedj ; for ^ 
m it he addresses the people, and complains of the ^ 
preference they are apt to bestow upon forcignen, 
to the neglect of their own countrymen — ^ Receir* ^ 
ing erery thing with favour that falls from their '^ 
lips, and applauding them as oracles of humaa ^ 
wisdom ; whereas, if any one of your own coun* ., 
trymen addresses you (though in no respect their ^ 
inferior) you look down upon him with contempt; ^ 
nay, you are ready 1o pronounce that the man isii , 
his dotage ; a fool who never had senses, or a road* ,^ 
tnan who has lost them — but hark ye, gentlemen! [ 
let me have a word with yon at starting ; let me •, 
pre?ail with you to revoke these nnjust proceed* * 
ings, and give a fellow-citizen, and your humble ^ 
servant, a fair hearing and impartial judgment.' 

I suspect this to be a sly blow at Aristophanes, .' 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps at 
this time had not his adoption. He proceeds to 
kmcnt the state of public aifairs, and the degeneracy 
of the times ; for in the old comedy it was usual 
for the poet to harangue the theatre, cither in the 
opening of the piece, or at any convenient interval 
between the scenes, sometimes in his own person, 
sometimes by the chorus. We cannot wonder if 
such sentiments as the following, delivered from 
the stage, should render Eupolis obnoxious to men 
in power. 

Address to the Audience by Eupolis, 

< Of many things, which offer themselves to my 
consideration, I cannot find words to speak^ so 
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netrated am I with affliction, when I turn my 
mghts to the condition of the commonwealth ; 

yon must be conscious, O citizens, it was not 
admtaistered in times past, when men of high 
th, men whose rank, fortune and merit, gave 
tuk a consideration in the state, filled the first of- 
3S of gOTerqment : To such we deferred, as to 
s deities themselvp^ ; for they merited our respedt, 
1 ander their protection we enjoyed security: 
w wc have no other gnide in our election but 
nd Ignoble chance, and on whatsoever head it 
is, though he be the worst and n)canest of man- 
nd, he starts up a gieat man at once, and is in. 
died with all proper solemnity a rogue in state.' 
Here the poet speaks out of the rostrum rather 
L from the stage : this is plain bold language ; 
la tempts me to call our countryman Ben Jonson 
1 the scene, who was deep in all these remnants 
' the old Greek poets, and frequently talks tho 
;rj language of the Athenian theatre. 

Asper, in character of Presenter of the play, 
lus opens the comedy of Every Man out of h^ 
[umOar. 

Address to the Audience hy B, Jonson. 

Away! 

Who is so patient of this impious world, 

That he can check bis spirit or reiu his tongue i 

Who can beliold such prodigies as these, 

And have his lips seal'd up ? Not I : ^y soul 

Was never ^ound into such oily colmn-s, 

To flatter vice and daub iniquity : 

But with an armed and resolved hand 

I'll strip the ragged follies of the time. 

Naked as at theii* birth 

I fear no mood stampt in a private brow. 
When I am pleasM to unmask a public vice. 

t2 
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t fear no strunipet'» dnigs,Bor ruffian^s stab^ 
Should I detect their hateful luxuries : 
No broker's, usurer's, or lawyer's gripe, 
Were I disposed to say, They're all corrupt. 
I fear no courtier's frown, should I applaud 
The easy flexure of his supple hams. 
Tut ! these are so innate and popular, 
Tiiat drunken custom would not shame t« laugh 
In scorn at him, that should not dare to tax them* 

&c. &c. 



This is the Tcry spirit of the old Greek comd 
speaking through the organs of our flaglish Aris 
phanes, and old Ben fills the character of the pr 
grandis senex^ as well as he for whom it was designi 
It is the Comocdia, vocem toUeiis. and asserting her ( 
termination to keep up her rights, according ioi 
cient custom of her founders — Siquiserat dignus > 
scribi, — In the third year of Olymp. lxxx 
■which was two years after the decease of Cratii 
Eupolis acted his comedy, called ' The Flatterei 
Alcaeus being archon. I cannot doubt but the f 
lowing is a fragment of this comedy ; it is a p 
of the speech of a parasite, and runs oyer a i 
of the arts by which he gulls the rich boobies 
fall in his way. 

The Parasite of Eupolis, 

Mark now, and learn of me the thrivhig arts, 
By which we parasites contrive to live : 
Fine roj^ues we are, my friend (of that be sore) 
And daintily we p^ll mankind. — Observe ? 
First I provide myself a nimble thing 
To be my page, a varlet of all crafts ; 
Next two new suits for feasts and gala dm, 
Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
To sun myself upon the public square : 
There if perchance I spy some nch dull knave. 
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ilnat I accost !him, idoliim rever^qe, 
{ofA, saimt'niig «p ^4 down, witb idle cbat 
iold him awbne in play ; at every word, 
Fhich hii wi^e worship utters, I stop short 
Lod bless myself for wonder ; if he ventores 
la some vile joke, I blow it to the allies, 
tnd, bo)d iny sides for laughter— Then to supjv^ 
7ith oUvers of o\a brotherhood to mess 
1 some night-cellar on our barley cakes, 
nd club inventions for the next day's ahift. 



The Parasite of Ben Jqus(W* 
MoscA. 



Qh! yo^rpar^te 



a most precious thing, dropt from above, 
ot bred 'mongst clods and clot-poles here on earthy 
muse the mystery was not made a science^ 
is so liberally profest. Almost 
U the wise world is little else in nature 
at parasites and sub-parasites. And yet 
mean not those, that have your bare town-arty 
9 know who's fit to feed them \ have no house^ 
o family, no care, and thei:Qff)ire mould 
iles for men's ears, to bait thf^t sense — nor those, 
ith their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and fleer| 
ake their revenue out of legs and faces, 
clio, My Lord, and lick away a moth ; 
nt your fine elegant rascal, tnat can rise, 
nd stoop almost togetlier like an arrow, 
lOOt thro' the air as nimbly as a star, 
im short as doth a swallow^and be here, 
k1 there, and here, and yonder all at once ; 
'^sent to any humour, ail occasion, 
id change a vi:^or swifter than a thought ;^ 
us is the creature had the art bom with faim» 



ian's Parasite, which is a inaster-pifpce of 
ter and comic writing, and Horace's ^ialogM 
la Tiresi^ and UJyss^s^wMch iith« fifthsa- 

t3 
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tire of the second book) might perhaps be traccdii «« 
passages of this comedy of £upolis, if we haditotft-s! 
tire. ' it 

Eupolis, in his Lacedsmonians, attacks both titt^ 
public and private character of Cimon, chargiif ; 
him with improper partiality for the LacedaemoaU] 
ans, with drunkenness, and CTcn with an incsstaotf. 
commerce with his own sister Pnyce : Platardi 
takes notice of this attack, and says it had a greit 
effect in stirring up the populace against this cele* 
brated commander. 

He wrote his comedy, entitled Marica, against 
the orator Hypcrbolus, whom Thucydides mentions 
to have been banished by Ostracism. 

We have the titles of upwards of twenty plays of 
this author's composition. 



NUMBER CXXXVIIL 



ARISTOPHANES. 

Ut templum Charkes, quod non lubatur, haicrent, Invcnii't 
tuum pectus, Aristophanes,^ 

JOS. SCALIGER EX PJUITONE. 

This is an eulogy the more honourable to Aristo- 
phanes, as it fell from Plato, the disciple of So 
crates. If 1 were to collect all the testimonies thai 
arc scattered through the works of the learned ir 
behalf of the author we are now about to review 
I should fill my pages with panegyric ; but this 1 
am the less concerned (o do^ as the reader has a par 
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jkim in possession, which as it is near a fourth of 
) whole man, he has more than the foot by which 
asurtt this Hercules. 

I the parentage and birth-place of Aristo- 
s are doubtful : he was an adopted, not a na- 
citizen of Athens, and I incline to think he 
B son of Philippus, a native of JEgina, 

re our poet had some patrimony. He was ici 
rson very tall, bony, and robust, and we have his 
'n authority for his baldness ; but whether this 
IS as disgraceful at Athens, as it was amongst 
s Romans, I have not been anxious to enquire, 
e was, in private life, of a free, open, and compa. 
enable temper, and his company was sought after 
f the greatest characters of the age, with ail pos- 
ble avidity: Piato, and even Socrates, shared 
any social hours with him : he was much the 
>st popular character in Athens, as the great 
aemagogue CIcon experienced to his cost, not to 
lention Socrates himself: eyery honour that could 
e paid to a poet, was publicly bestowed upon 
Lristophanes by the Athenian people ; nor did they 
onfine their rewards to honorary prizes only, but 
ecreed him fines and pecuniary confiscations from 
hose who ventured to attack him with suits and 
irosecutions : Dionysius of Syracuse, in vain made 
▼ertures to him of the most flattering sort, at the 
ime when ^Eschines and Aristippus, Socratic phi. 
dsophers, were retained in his court with so much 
iifaroy to their private characters, and when even 
'lato himself had solicited his notice by three 
everal visits to Syracuse, where he had not tho 
ood fortune to render himself very agreeable, 
^fae fame of Aristophanes had reached to the court 
f Persia, and his praises were there sounded by 
be great king himself^ who considered him not 
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onlj as the first poet, but as the most coDspi 
personage at Atheas. I do not find him mar! 
with any other immoralitj, than that of in 
ranee with regard to wins, the fashionable ei 
of the time, and in some degree a kind of pre 
tive of his profession, a licentia poetica : Aihe 
the Deipnosophist says he was drunk when 
composed, but this is a charge that will not ^ 
upon any man who is sober ; and if we rejected ll^ 
from Sophocles in the case of .^ilschylns, we sUI^ 
not receiYc it but with contempt from such an aeT^ 
cuser as Athenseus. He was not happy in his d»^* " 
mestic connections, for he naturally declares t]ni^» 

' he was ashamed of his wife* Ti» ytnaatm f h- 

ec4a'xvwiA.»t^ and as for his two sons, Phiiippus aii -'^ 
Ararotes, they did him as little credit, and he con- 
sidered them accordingly. He was blest with a 
good constitution, and lived to turn aborc seventy 
years, though the date of his death is not precisely 
laid down. 

Though he was resolute in opposing himself to 
the torrent of yice and corruption which overspread 
the manners of his country, yet he was far more 
temperate in his personal invcctire than hiscantem- 
poraries. He was too sensitiTe in his nature to no. 
dertakc the performance of his own parts in person, 
which was general with all the comic poets of im 
time ; and he stood tlieir raillery for not venturing 
to tread the stage as they did. Amipsias and Aris- 
tonymus, both rival antborl, charged him with 
availing himself of the talents of other people, friMn 
consciousness of his own Insufficiency : their rail. 
Icry could not draw him out, till his favourite B£toT 
Callistratus declined undertaking the partof Cleon, 
iu his personal comedy of ' The Knights,' dread, 
ing tho resentment of. that pow^^fnl dsemagogue, 
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as unforgiTing as he was impcrioas : In 
la Aristophanes conquered his rcpiig- 
a deteroiined upon presenting himself on 
for the first time in his life : he dressed 
the character of this formidable tribune : 
g coloured his face with vermiiion up to 
: the brutal person he was to resemble, ho 
1 the part in such a style of energy, and 
natural expression, that the effect was ir- 
and the proud factious Cleon was stript 
lularity, and sentenced in a fine of five 
the knight's decree, as damages for the 
had preferred against the author touching 
of citizenship, which was awarded and 
> him by the same instrument, 
as Aristophanes in person, manners and 
: as a poet I might refer the learned reader 
ks, which speak so ably for themselves : 
ot only valuable as his remains, but when 
er them as the only remains, which give 
nplete specimens of the Greek comedy, 
me inestimable through the misfortunes 
5 rest. We receive them as treasures 
3 from a wreck, or more properly as one 
escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative we 
rith the more eagerness and curiosity, be- 
from this alone we can gain intelligence 
ure of the expedition, the quality of the 
, and the characters and talents of the 
>rs, who have perished and gone down 
3yss together. 

medies of Aristophanes are universally 
:o be the standard of Attic writing in its 
iirity ; if any man would wish to know 
,ge as it was spoken by Pericles, be must 
the scenes of Aristophanes^ where be is 
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not using a foreign oraffe^cd diction, for the] 
pose of accommodating it to some particular 
travagant character. The ancient authors, 
Greek and Koman, who had all the productii 
the Athenian stage before them, speak of him^ 
such rapture and admiration, as to give him ai 
cided preference before all other comic poets, 
an exception as I belieye of Plutarch onlj, 
brings him into comparison with Menander, 
after discussing their different pretensions dc 
peremptorily for Menander : this criticism of 
tarch*s I shall reserye for future consideration ; 
when L said that he is single in his preferenos' 
Menander, perhaps I ought to recal the expi 
as that poet has his admirers, but none that I ki 
of, who have deliberately given judgment in 
favour upon a critical comparison with Aril 
phan 's, except Plutarch abovementioned. 

The drama of Aristophanes is of a mixed spsi 
cies ; sometimes personal, at other times incliniig ' 
to parody, according to the character of the middli';^ 
comedy: he Taries and accommodates his style td 
his subject and the speakers on the scene; on semi ' 
occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime and polished 
to a wonderful degree of brilliancy and beanty; on " 
others it sinks and descends into humble dialogaey 
provincial rusticity, coarse naked obscenity, and ^ 
even puns and quibbles : the yersatility of his ge« 
nius is admirable ; for he giyes us every rank and 
description of men in his scenes, and in every one 
is strictly characteristic. In some passages, and 
frequently in his chorusses, he starts out of the or- 
dinary province of comedy, into the loftiest flightf 
of poetry, and in these I doubt if .£schylus or Pin^ 
dar have surpassed him : in sentiment and good 
sense he is not inferior to Euripides, and in th« 
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1 cmi & T'Cil before him, that it would be a 
need to attempt to withdraw. 

of Aristophanes has doomed him to 

11 1 detestation ; the praise we give him 

m, his superior genius extorts, and it u 

i f, Uke a tax, without cordiality or 

: iwo admire him for his bold attacks upon 

a^d we GAO find some palliation for his stric. 

I 41 fiaripides ; the languid affectation of the 

fu lie turbulent ferocity of the demagogue, 

f ^e irist; but when he assaults the sacred 

er m joocrates, when he arraigns the ujispot- 

iflity of the ^reat master of morality, it is na 

rr .satire, it is saciUege. But is all this to pass 

i«Hit one word for the poet ? Was he giyen up 

oisiMMiiemporaries for tiiis atrocious act ? was he 

up ]^ the friends and disciples of Socrates ? 

•9Be ; not even by Plato himself, who on the 

' caressed, admired and extolled him both in 

»Bd prose ; he adopted his sentiments on the 

id of LofC€f and engrafted them into his own 

mun: he applauded him to Dyonisius of Sy- 

fMC^ and put hjs c<Noedies into his hands as the 

f -pure and perfect model of Attic elegance : the 

read them, admired them, and even rehearsed 

Hem by. heart ; nay he did more, he turned poet 

I elf j Slid wrote a play for the Athenian stage, 

nch of course was honoured with a prize. And 

w why should we be more angry than Plato was ? 

iraat haTe we discovered, which he did not know, 

t we should ta^ the. matter »p so high ? We 

o discovered that Aristophanes took a bribe of 

litus and his faction to attock Socrates, and pave 

way for their criminal charge, by which he suf- 

e; ; and this we take upon credit from Elian's 

I ions kk AJi article of his Various tlistory^ 
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This part of his defence would have 
easily handled a century or two ago ; Ben J( 
for instaDce,could have helped his argumentoi 
his own example, if occasion had required ; I 
task falls very heavy upon an advocate in tb 
which is of purer ears than to listen to obsc 
and though my particular difficulties have tl 
been increased, 1 shall never repine underthe 
of any burthen, which the merit of my coni 
raries lays upon me. 

His wit is of various kinds ; much is of a f 
and permanent stamp ; much is local, persoi 
untransferable to posterity : no author still 
so many brilliant passages, yet none has s 
such injury by the depredations of time : 
powers in ridicule and humour, whether c 
racier or dialogue, there might be no end 
stances : if Plautus gives us the model of Ej 
mus, he docs not equal him ; and if Terence 
lates Menander, his original does not approa 
in these particulars : I doubt if the sum t< 
wit and humour in all their stage-lacqueys 
together balance the single character of C; 
the Plutus. His satire, whether levelled ; 
the vices and follies of the people at large, ; 
the corruption of the daeraagogues, the tui 
and chicanery of the philosophers, or the ar 
self-sufficiency of the tragic poets, cuts w 
edge that penetrates the character, and lea 
shelter for either ignorance or criminality, 

Aristophanes was author of above sixty 
dies, though they are erroneously stated und 
amount. The Flutus now in our hands (w 
the second he wrote of that title) has beer 
published in our language by two different ti 
tors ; one of these I have seen, which was j 
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and Euripidos : io short, the very excelleDce 
es 18 discrimioatioQ of style and cha- 
Miid Socrates and a slave speak in the 
? Sfaoald Lamacbus (a mere miks glom 
%. the tone of a bej^garly Megarensian 
: Cercaioly not ; nor is there any need to 
umger on this criticism of Plutarch's^ io 
the iBgenious author has shewn little of his 
donr or judgment. That he should be 
Ml ed in favour of the new comedy is very na* 
; e nt and moral fictions are both more 
iwu more proper subjects for the drama, 
wuid and coarse truths and lifing realities : 
)7eii suavity of Menander's style might be 
io his taste than the irregular sublimity 
iristophanes's ; but when I see him ma« 
the argument in a manner so much be- 
his usual sagacity, I cannot help suspect- 
here might be some other besides general 
dice in his mind against Aristophanes, and I 
no doubt he had fostered strong resentments 
St him for his attacks upon Socrates ; I also 
one grounds for believing that he had been op. 
I by Pliny in his partiality for Menander, 
1 that author calls omnis luxuriw interpres ; a 
e which was resented by Plutarch, who ne- 
eless was compelled to admit it : It is not im- 
kble therefore that this might have given some 
ion to him for entering into a more formal 
arison between the two authors, and for pub- 
g his strictures upon Aristophanes. Upoa 
ng over the titles of the comedies of the last- 
d author, which are lost, I find one entitled 
ia, which play was translated and brought 
the Roman stage by Piautus, as it is gene- 
thought, though we are told that M. Yiarr* 

w2 
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itrichives tnd objoetiomiii UfciMliMMtff A* 
tophanet, so far we eaii IbHMr lii*|i tiiH ptM # 
least of hit oritidini is st»l tffleiild lift HififilViri|g% 

and if it shall a()pear tiiat ke Im UtaiMtaMil^M* 
party withoat featon, h tmf hd ^rMUMi Mfai 
preferred the other withiMt jteiefc • 

Plaeareh asseHs that AristophMM % (» ftaUM^ 
a qnibbler vpob words, aodtfidkltfoUlJr^jNiMi* 
parody. It is anfortnotfle for tifift liliifgi' fjilift 
follows it up with quotatioVii, iW€f^ Mft«r#ltli 
Aristophanes is not ollYjr t^Be iieMidltf:IHI'i|i 
plauded ; he conid not hare selected panagM lia 
to the purpose ; and the accusation has aocofdfaglf ji| 
been turned agsinst him by FriRittittf nd odnr L 
advocates of the poet. |l 

He arraigns the stjle of AristophanetoiiaecMMt u. 
of its inequalitieB and Tariatioi% . oiUerf ing that M L 
is sometimes high and somettmet low^ imw tofgH I 
and inflated, now groYelUng and de prosaed aiif (i 
be had not been aware that the great Tariety ef i^ 
characters, which his comedy eihibita^ Mitinai^ u 
demands as great a Tariety of style : lie applMdi i 
Menander for the uniform and cf ual tenor of Mi l 
style, not seeming to recollect that kii comedy oa ■ 
the contrary had one uniform coniplexioii«coiltabad i 
no chorusses, and introduced no hjimf^ cliaractan; « 
whereas Aristophanes, according to 'tiM ii|iiit <rf \ 
the old comedy, makes use of cfaomsas^ malif ef * 
^hich arc of so fanciful and inagiBary a natney 
that it is necessary to employ all the poWen of 
poetry in their display, and in some caaei ivea to 
create a new style (and aln6st kmgM^) for ikt 
occasion : he also introduces gods, hereety poets^ 
orators, philosophers, ambassadors, p rietts^ oa Us 
scene ; some of these professedly demaod a swdHag 
tragic pomp <^ words^ for instaaca j^Bschyiaa^ Sa^ 
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I : ia short, the tery excellence 

& rimioatioii of style and cha* 

tar. aaoi a>c tea and a slave speak in the 

raae i oaonia ijamacbus (a mere miles glom 

nvj ic > tone of a beggarly Megarensian 

BcJarr Ce laiy not; nor is there any need to 

r OB ti criticism of Plutarch's, in 

t author has shewn littJe of his 

a our or judgment. That he should be 

Si a? oar of the new comedy is very na* 

; ( ic and moral fictions are both more 

IC ai e proper subjects for the drama. 

Id coarse tmths and lif ing realities : 

e of Menander's style might be 

ve lo ] than the irregular sublimity 

t AriBtopnaaet's ; but when I see him ma- 

I the argnmeot in a manner so much be- 
' luf Jisu^l sagacity, I cannot help suspect- 
there might be some other besides general 

|iid in his mind against Aristophanes, and I 

aoobt he had fostered strong resentments 

AiBi for his attacks upon Socrates ; I also 

II grounds for beliering that he had been op. 
nea oy Pliny in his partiality for Menander, 

that author calls mnnis lusi^rim interpret ; a 
ga which was resented by Plotarch, who ne- 
maelets .was compelled to adroit it : It is not im- 
pai ila therefore that this might have given some 
cca o to him for entering. into a more formal 
n between the two authors, and for pub- 
ag stdctnres upon Aristophanes. Upon 
over the titles of the comedies of the last- 
author, which are lost, I find one entitled 
rio, which play was translated and brought 
pon the Roman stage by Plautus, as it is gene- 
f thought, though we are told that M. Yarra 

¥2 
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^ve it to one Aquilius ; be this as it maj, tb 
niedy was produced by one or the other, and t ^ 

is a fra foment of it in proof, which would be f 
in Parcus's edition of Plautus : here b fresh r , 

for Plutarch (who was a Bccotian) to take vpi ^ 

sentment against Aristophanes ; and, if it wc" ^ 
subject worth following^ I could shew that 
tarch*s national prejudices were uncon 
stroner : the comedy indeed is not in existence, i 
original and translation being perished ; but we 
t^asily believe that Bceotia did not escape out ? 
Aristophancs*s hands without a pretty smart flai i 
lation ; and this was the more galling to Plutar i^r 
because it was naturalised on the Roman stage, ^ 
if it was still in representation, might give a handle «. • 
to the wits of the time for a run upon his naiirs ^ 
country. But I perceire my zeal is carrying 
into an unprofitable research, and I proceed wiia ^ 
my subject. t 

Aristophanes has sometimes been reproached for 
his attacks upon Euripides ; but this author was a r 
fair subject for satire in his literary character, and^ ^ 
though ho was the friend of Socrates, his prirate ^ 
morals were no less open to reproof. Theroiceof : 
the heathen world has been so loud in the praise of 
Socrates ; he is so decidedly the hero of all the Ci- : 
ceros and declaimers upon morality, that erea now, i 
after so many centuries of Christianity, it is with a . 
kind of superstitious reverence we approach his cha- 
racter. Ilis contemporaries, who saw him In the 
nearest light, treat him with the least respect : Aris- 
tophanes (as Ben Jonson expresses it) ^ hoisted him 
up with a pulley, and made him play the philoso- 
pher in a basket ; measure how many foot a ilea 
could skip geometrically by a just scale, and edify 
the people from the engine.' — Time aiid prejudice 
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Bed bis Ticious character with the most un- 
Dg seTcrity. If this is not proving a negatiTc, 
as near it as circumstance and presumption 

t there is another part of Elian's charge which 
De more clearly disproved than the above, and 
18 the assertion he advances, that this attack 
Socrates from the stage was contrived by 
and Melitns as a prelude to their criminal 
cusauon of him : this jElian expressly asserts, 
iDg that the faction were afraid of his popularity, 
UKl therefore set Aristophanes upon him to feel the 
poise of the people before they ventured to-bring 
their public charge against him. Here he flatly 
confutes himself ; for had this been the proving at« 
tuk, what experiment could answer more com. 
lately, when even by his own account all Athens 
was in raptures with the poet, and the comedy went 
off with more general applause than any was ever 
known to receive ? nay, more than this, Socrates 
hnnseif, according to ^Elian's own account, was 
present in the theatre, and stood up in view of the 
people all the while ; yet in spite of his presence, in 
de6ance of this bold appeal, the theatre rung with 
plaudits, and the philosopher only stood up to be a 
more conspicuous mark of raillery and contempt. 
Whj then did not the faction seize the opportunity 
dMi second the blow ? Could any thing answer more 
uUy to their wishes ? or rather, could any event 
nm out more beyond their expectation ? From 
Elian's account we are left to conclude that this 
vas the case, and that this attack was literally a 
»relude to their charge ; but this inference is alike 
lisingenuous with all the rest, for we know from in- 
lubitable dates, that The Clouds was acted at least 
igbiecnjfearshGfor^ the death of Socrates : it was in 
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ttke first year of Olymp. lxkxix. when 
was archon, that Aristopbaoes acted hw ft 
medy of The Clouds, which was driven 
stage by Alcibiades and his party : in the y 
mediately following, when Aminias was ard 
brought oat the eecond of that name, w\ 
comedy in qnestion^ now in our hands : 
authentic records ; take the earliest da>te ' 
death of Socrates, and it will not £aH till i 
year of Olymp. xct. when Laelies was a 
the interyal is as I state it ; a pretty reasona] 
for such a plot to be ripening : and who n« 
give credit to Jlllian and his Various Histo 
Having taken some pains to prove what 
phanes's motives were not, it now remains ' 
vfhat they were ; but this will be the subject 
ther Paper. 
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TuE Clouds is a satirical and personal come 
moral of \fhich is to shew how thesi^Mstr; 
schools may be employed as an tnstrnnent < 
and evasion in matters of right and properf 
is its principal object : but it touches alfi 
other points by the way, and Iramoroosly 
certain new and chimerical notions «bont i 
tion of children to their parents, and -of the ii 
of The Clouds, as -superior to the snperic 
power of Jupiter. 

Of its moral therefore, leparaieiy cot 
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ng the chief duties and relations of 
er to the gods, to their parents, or to 
c large) there can be no doubt ; its ex- 
Ad importance speak for themselves, 
Nnedy being written before the practice 
lined of bringing living characters on the 
chool is here introduced, and the greatest 
er of the time is represented in person on 

this philosopher is Socrates himself^ and 
1 is the school of Socrates. 

is made to advance the hypothesis of The 
erbre mentioned ; but it should be con. 
$pt in remembrance, that be lays down no 
» as principles of fraud or injustice : it is not 
;r who recommends, but his disciples who 
is instructions to the evil purpose of de- 
and eluding their creditors : the like re- 
Is good in the case of the natural duty of 
o their parents : the son in the play it is 
3s and beats his father on the stage, and he 
i maxims of Socrates in justification ; but 
)t quote them as positive rules and injunc- 
in act so atrocious ; he only shews that 

may bi' turned to defend that, or any 
g equally violent and outrageous, 
ire two lights in uhich Socrates is to be 
first, in his public character as a teacher ; 
in his private one as a man. It is chiefly 
rmer of these that Aristophanes has at- 
n ; and (as 1 before observed) it is to ex-> 
vil uses rather than the evil nature of his 

that he brings his school upon the stage ; 
the disciple is questioned about the studies 
master is employed in, he makes report of 
lous and minute researches, which are in. 
mlv for the purpose of raising a harmless 
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laugh) and s» far there c«i be no offeno 

After all it must be allowed, that tkesesemi 
of sophistrf 9 which the state of Atiieni il 
necessary to put down by public edift, co 
hare been improper subjects for dramatic ri« 
for if the sdiools were found so detrioiental 
morals of youth^ that the archons and ftheir c 
al'ter due deliberation, resolved upon a gene 
pulsion of all masters and teadbers thereunto I 
Ing, and efTedually did expel thcm^ surely t! 
may be acquitted, when hesatiriaes those obi 
parties, whom the laws of his covntry io 
time after cut off from the community. 

There can be little doubt but this was fl 

measure founded in wisdom, if it were for n 

reason, than that the Lacedemonians nerer i 

a master of philo6ophy to open school with 

realm and jurisdldtion, holding them in abhc 

and proscribing their academie« as seminarie 

manners, and tending to the corruption of yi 

is well known what peculiar care and a 

were bestowed upon the education of the I 

youth, and how much more moral this peo| 

who admitted no philosophers to settle a 

them, than their Athenian neighbours, in wl 

solute capital ^ey swarmed. In fact, the e 

became too great to be redressed ; the who 

mnnity was infected with the enthusiasm 

sectaries ; and the Jiberties of Athens, wl 

pended on the public virtue of her citiiens, f 

crifice to the corruptions of £sdse philosopi 

wiser Laced»moniaiis saw the fatal error 

rivals, and availed themselves of its conseq 

they rose upon the ruins of Athens, and it 

triumph of wisdom over wit : those pfailc 



»tM ntfiiy b»l tfxeeraMe citfteos ; t«d 
« 1^ sry <^ the stag€ was tunTed against 
(e weapons ^ ridicule could not be mot* 
F employed. 

NT tie Bcliool e# Seerates in particular^ 
k mtif be a fasbioii to extol it^ tbere is »o 
io believe it was lo better credit than aoy 
on the contrary^ It was in sncb poMic disrei* 
account of the infamous characters of many 
sdpTes, and of the disgraceful attachmenta 
known to have^ that it was at one time de« 
*y every body except yEschines, the parasite 
ffant Dionysias, and the most worthless man 
this i^schinesy his sole and faToarite dig« 
ras arraigned by the pleader Lysias, and 
3d of the yilest frauds, and branded as a pob« 
t : he was a wretch^ who employed the §o* 
and cunning argumentation, which be leamt 

, to the purpose only of erading his 
:oniracted by the most proiigate extravagant 
s afterwards went oyer to the school of Flato^ 
en Socrates was dead, had influence enongb 
antippc to obtain of her some dialogues from 
band's papers, which he published as hia 
|id set up for an author aad preceptor in phi* 
r* It is very probable Aristophanes had ill 
iC character of this very ^scbines, when ha 
his old man on the scene, consulting Socrates 
histical evasions haw to elude his creditors* 
ther of the scholars of Socrates was Simon the 
, a man whose rapacity become a proverb 
r a^iFatx.rt»atrt^09^ Simoni rapador,) This Si- 
is such a plunderer of the public money^ 
istophaues, in his strong manner says, *Tho 
olres run off upon the sight of Shnon.^ 
lespicable Cleonynus^ Whose eowardice was 
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as proTerbial as Simon's rapacity^ and the pro 
Theorus, Who buried himself in the stews ai 
rinth, were also fellow students under Socrates, 
it is wi thj us tiodigDation against such execrable 
racters that Aristophanes excluims — ' O Jup 
thy bolts arc aimed at perjury, why do 
wretches, of all most perjured, Simon, Cleon 
and Theorus, escape the stroke?' 

^EtviQaiXXat Tits 1*jfio§khs, vus ^yit* u^t Z/fAwv' Ifivfnnif 
'Ov^s KXcflJyt'/xoy^ «^e Ssupov ; Km rot aipoB^oi y' Htr* iwitpnk 

Aristippus, the Cyreniac founder, was a dis 
guished disciple of the Socratic school, a pa 
also in the court of Dionysius, a buffoon and droiiK* 
ard, the avowed opposer of every thing virtuous,! 
master and professor of immorality, who laiddowa 
institutes of sensuality, and reduced it to a system. 

Of Alcibiades 1 shall brieflyspcak, for thestoriei 
of Socrates's attachment to him are such as n< 
not be enlarged upon ; they obtain so gencraiiyi 
that he was vulgarly callt>d Alcibiades's Silenas: 
when I glance at those reports in disfavour of a cha- 
racter, which probably stands so high in the opinion 
of the learned reader, I must hope for a candid inter- 
pretation of my motives for collecting these anec- 
dotes, which I do not wish to apply to any other 
purpose than merely to shew that Aristophanes was 
not singular in his attack upon this celebrated phi. 
losophcr ; ncithcrdid this attack bear so hard against 
him, as many stories, then in general circulation, 
otherwise did : great authorities have ascribed hisat. 
tachment to Alcibiades to the most virtuous prin- 
ciple ; common fame, or perhaps (more properly 
speaking) common defamation, turned it into a 
charge of the impurcst nature : in like manner we 
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ridiculed for his de?otion to the noted As* 
. whose companj he is sud to have passed 
his time ; and Athenaeus quotes some pas- 
his dialogues with her, wiiich he tells us 
klished by Herodicns, and which we must 
ally reject, or allow him to have been sub« 
ch priyate weaknesses and frailties as were 
litable to his public character : what were 
lotives for his frequent Tisits to Aspasia, as 
)r his seeming attachment to the strumpet 
!, must be left to conjecture ; of the fact 
o room to doubt. He is stigmatized for 

connections in his youth with his precep* 
slaus, and yet this charge (howcTerimpro* 
lay seem) rests upon the authority of Aris« 
a man of the most candid character, and 
edit stands high with all true critics. He- 
he historian, whom 1 have before men** 
nd who lived about three hundred and Mty 
yre the Christian »ra, seems to hare treat<Ml 
with the greatest severity, charging him 
ng up all night drinking and carousing 
tho and others, whom when he had left 
d asleep, he reeled into the Lyceum, more 
words quoted from the rclater) for the so- 
iomer's cannibals, than of those he found 
this debauch it is pretended, that although 

Eryximachus and many other potent 
led the company, Socrates sate to the last, 
\g drenches of wine out of enormous gob* 
'cr : he describes him sitting amongst las- 
vellers at a banquet, where dancing-girls 
were exhibiting their indecent attitudes to 
of harpers and minstrels : he exposes this 
morality entering into a controversy with 
ir Critobulus upon the subject of male 
r. X 
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beauty ; and becavw Critobulns 1 
for his uglraeas, he asserts tbat Soc s cu 
bim to a naked exhibitioa^ and Ae act 
posed his unseemly persoa to a j'athic ana i 
ctng-gir>, the appointed umpires of tbe < 
conqneror was to be rewarded with an < rac 
each of these umpires^ as the prize ot so 
beauty, and the decision was of consequence 
ex absurdo to the philosopher, in preference to 
the handsomest young men in Greece, and 1 
joyed the prize annexed to the decree. If ^ 
believe this anecdote to hare been gravely rels 
an historian, who iifed so near to him in p 
time, we shall cease to wonder that Aristo 
bad the whole theatre on his side, when such 
were in circulation against the character of So 

As I have no other object in view bat t 
what occurs to me in defence of Aristophane 
appears to have been most unjustly accused of 
bribes for his attack upon Socrates, and of 
paved the way for the cruel sentence by vrli 
suffered death, I shall here conclude an in^ 
task, which my subject, not my choice, hs 
upon me. 

In our volume of Aristophanes, the corned 
not placed according to the order of time in 
they were produced : there is reason to thin 
The Acharnensians was the first of its auth 
was acted in the last year of Olymp. 
when the edict was reversed which prohibit 
representation of comedies ; and it is said tha 
tophanes brought it out in the name of Callii 
the comedian. 

In the last year of Olymp. lxxxviii. he pre 
his comedy of The Knights, in which he pers 
attacks the tribune Cleon. 
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first year of Olymp. lxzxix. he pro- 
ms first comedy of The Clouds, and in the 
ollowing his second of that title, which is now 
r hands, and ranks as third in the volume. 
the same year was acted his comedy, of The 
in which he satirizes the General Chares 
conduct in the unfortunate expedition to 
• 

t fourth year of Olymp. xc. we may plaoe 
o dy ontitied The Peace. In the first of 
9. xci. The Lysifitrata ; and in the «econd of 
16 Olympiad thtrt^of The Birds. 
Tbesmephoriagnsfle or Cerealia Celebrantes 
uofieioiiatriccs,fali within the <period of Olymp. 
, liefore the death of Euripides, who is satiris- 
n the former of these pieces, 
ilie Frogs were performed in the last yetr oi 
mp. xciii. after the death of Euripides. 
T%e Plutns, which completes the eleveii comedies 
remaining, and the last, to which he prefixed 
>wn name, was prodnced in the fourth year of 

mp. XCTIT. 

it is generally tnpposed that we owe these re- 
nains of Aristophanes to St. Chrysostom, who hap- 
p8y rescued this yaluable, though small, portion of 
hisfarourite author from his more scrupu low Ghris- 
tian contemporaries, whose real' was fatally too B«e- 
eQufni in destroying crery other comic* author, out 
of m rery numerous collection, of which ao oneea- 
tire scene now remains. 
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NUMBER CXLI. 



I SHALL now proceed to mention some other prin« 
cipal writers of the old comedy, of whose works, 
though once the favourites of the Athenian stage, 
few memorials survive, and these so small and im. 
perfect, and withal so separated from each other 
(consisting only of short quotations in the scholiasts 
and grammarians) that it is a task to collet them, 
which nothing would compensate bnt the hope of 
being in some degree the instrument of saving from 
absolute extinction the names of authors once so 
illustrious. 

Amipsias was a contemporary of Aristophanes, 
and no mean rival ; we have the tities of ten comc« 
dies of this author. In some of these his satire was 
personal, but all of them seem by their titles to have 
been levelled against the reigning vices of his time, 
such as The Gamesters, The Glutton, The Beard 
(in which he inveighed against the hypocrisy and 
aifedtation of the priests and philosophers,) The 
Adulterers, The Sappho (wherein the morals of the 
fair sex were exposed,) The Purse, a second attack 
upon the gamesters, and The Philosopher's Cloak, 
in which it is understood he glanced pretty severely 
at Socrates. 

Plato was a comic poet, high in time and charac- 
ter ; a collection of no less than forty titles of his co- 
medies has been made by the learned Meursins, bat 
very few fragments of these are remaining. Cle- 
mens asserts that Aristophanes and Plato were ma« 
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ally charged of borrowing from each other, which 

one sense maket^eatljr to the r^otatioa of our 

»et« He u quoted by Plutarch in ids Aloibiades, 

d Tery honourably mentioned by the famous Ga- 

1, by Athenaeus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Sui- 

There is a fragment containing four lines and 

naif, upon a statue of Mercury cut by Daedalus^ 

I has an epigranimatic neatness and point in it, 

need me to render it in rhyme : he addisessea 

e f ue, mistaking it for a living figure s^— -* 

BiMi there! whovtHiMif jdmswer me^Art ^kuiil^ 
' — Wann from the hand of Dsedalns I come ; 
Rfy name Mercurins, and, as yon may proTCi 
K statne ; but his statues q[>eaJk flild iBvre* 



Plato wrote a comedy personally against the 6e« 
1 Cleophon, and called It by his name ; there are 
irs of the same description in his catalogue, and 

me of the niddle sort : there are a lew lines upon 
tomb of Themistocles, which have a turn «f ele- 
t and pathetic simplicity -in them, that deserves 

netter translation than I can give. 

On iht T^mh of TkemiiUcUsl 

By the sea's maigin, on the waiteiy ttamdy 
Thy ■Mooaent, Toemistoeies, shall stand : 
By this directed to tfiy nadve diore 
Tne merchant shidl caav^ his freifilhtod •stove; 
And wbenanr fleets are sonmoi^d to the 4^ak^ 
Athens shaM «oni|uer with tiiy tomb in nght. 

The following fragment of a didogue, between 

Iter and a sophist, under whose tuition he had 

oed his son, probably belonged either to ithe 

3dy called The Beard, or The Philosopher's 

loak: it is pretty much in the ^jurU.of our old 

Dgllsh drama, 

x3 
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FATHBR. 

Thon hast destroy'd tlie morals of my son. 
And tumM his mind, not so disposed, to vice. 
Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
A filthy custom which he caught from thee, 
Clean from his former practice, now he saps 
His youthHil vigour. Is it thus yon school him ? 

Sophist. 

And if I did, what harms him ? Why complain yoa? 
He does but follow what the wise prescribe, 
The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 
Pleasure, flie best of all good things on earth ; 
And how but thus can pleasure be obtain'd i 

Father. 
Virtue will give it him* 

Sophist. 

And what but virtue 
Is our philosophy ? When have yon met 
One of our sect fiush'd and disguis'd with wine P 
Or one, but one of those yoa taK so roundly, 
On whom to fix a fault ? 

Father. 

Not one, but all. 
All who march forth with superciUous brow^ 
High arch'd with pride, beating the city-ronndsy 
Like constables in quest of rogues and outlaws. 
To find that prodigy in human nature, 
A wise and perfect man ! What is your science 
But kitchen-science ? wisely to desc^int 
Upon the choice bits of a savoury carp, 
Aud prove by logic that his summum btnmm 
Lies m his head ; there yon can lecture well. 
And, whilst your grey-beards wag, the ^ping gnest 
Sits wondering with a/ooliiihface of praise, 

PLATO, COX. 

Crates, by birth an Athenian, was first an adtor 
and afterwards a writer of the old comedy ; ho per 
formed the principal characters iu Cratinus's plays 
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Ud was the great rWal of Aristophancs^s faTonrite 
a^ors CalHstratus and Philonides ; we hare the titles 
lof more than twenty comedies, and but four small 
igments of this author : I have searched for his re- 
] ins more diligently, from the circumstance of his 
laving been so celebrated an actor ; a profession 
vhich centres in itself more gifts of nature, educa- 
tion, art and study, than any other. His comedies 
said to have been of a very gay and facetious 
; and the author of the Prolegomena to Aristo- 
)i es informs us, that he was the first who intro- 
loced a drnnken character on the Athenian stage ; 
this anecdote I give credit, because no one could 
letter know how entirely such an attempt depends 
'pon the discretion and address of the actor, who 
such a part in his keeping : it is plain the expc- 
iment succeeded, because even the tragedians exhi- 
ited such characters in succeeding times. Modern 
experience shews us, how subject such representa- 
is are to be outraged ; the performer generally 
lorgetting, or not knowing, that his own sobriety 
fhonld keep the drunkenness he counterfeits within 
its proper bounds. Aristotle ascribes to Crates ano- 
ther innoTation with respect to the iambic metre of 
the old comedy, which he made more free and ap- 
posite to familiar dialogue ; this also corresponds 
ipith the natural and facetious character of his drama. 
I cannot say the four small fragments which I have 
collected bear that stamp^: on the contrary,they are 
of a grare and sententious cast : one of them is an 
obserration on the effects of poverty, which Horace 
has either literally translated, or struck upon the 
leij same thoughts in the following passage: 

N&n habet infelix paupertas durius tn m 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facU* 
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I find a short stricture upon flie gluttony of Am . 
ThessaliaDS ; a remark upon the indecorum of uk 
TitiDg women to wedding suppers, and making riot- 
ous entertainments at a ceremony, which modeitj 
would recommend to pass in prirate, andwiddi 
the respective family where it occurs. 

The last fragment is a short bat touching pictira 
of old age, and the vanity of human vrithes : I 
think the turn of thought and expression eitremeljr 
beautiful* 

On old Age« 

These fiiiriveU'd sisews and tliis bending firamey 
The workmsuffiiup of Time's strong hand proclaim^ 
Skill'd to reverse whatever the gocte create, 
And make that crooked which they lasliion straight. 
Hard choice for man, to die — or else to be 
That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thiDg you see: 
Age then we all prefer ; for i^ we prty. 
And travel on to life's last lingering day ; 
Then sinking slowly down from worse to worse. 
Fund heav*ns extorted boon our greatest coise. 

Crates. 

PuuTNicHus was a contemporary of Eupolis 
and a writer of the old comedy ; a dramatic poet 
tiic first class in reputation as well as in time, f ii 
was an Athenian by birth, and must not be con 
founded with the tragic poet of that name. I fim 
the titles of ten comedies of his writing ; these «r 
The £phialtes; The Beard, (the same title witJ 
that of Plato ;) Saturn; The Revellers; The Sa 
tyrs; The Tragedians ; The Recluse ; The Meses 
The Priest, and The Wecding-Womcn. We kaT 
no other guides but these titles to guess at the co 
medics themselves : we see however by some o 
them what subjects his satire pointed out to th 
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ctators, in which the philosophers had their 

re as usaal ; and by certain fragments it appears, 

t Alcibiades was also treated with some personal 
pity. 

tnierecratcs is the next author I shall notice, a 
poet famous in his time, and whose character as 
weU as genius descends to us with the warmest tes- 
imonies of high authority. His style was of that 
lort, wiiich has been proverbially dignified as Most 
Attic: he acquired such reputation by his poems 
~5 well as plays, that the metre he used was called 
>y pre-eminence ' the Pherecratian metre.' He 
was no less excellent in his prirate character than 

lis poetical one ; he was attached to Alexander 
)l Macedon, and accompanied that great conqueror 

lis expeditions ; he lived in intimacy with Plato 
it Athens, and in some of his comedies was en- 
gaged in warm competition with Crates, the actor 
and author, of whom I have already spoken. 
Soidas says he wrote seventeen comedies, and the 
titles of these are still extant : one of them, viz. 
The Peasants, is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a passage from his Desert. 
ers of great elegance, in which the gods are intro- 
duced making their heavy complaints of the frauds 
put upon them by mankind in their sacrifices and 
oblations : this poet also has a personal stroke at 
the immoral character of Alcibiades. 

Having quoted a passage from Crates on the sub- 
ject of old age, I shall now select one from this 
author on the same ; and if the reader is curious to 
observe how the celebrated rivals expressed them, 
selves on a similar sentiment, he has an opportunity 
of making the comparison. 

On old Age. 
Age is the heaviest burtlien man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment; pain and care f 
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For when the roind's eiq>erieiice comes at length* 
It comes to mourn the body's loss of strength : 
Resigned to ignorance all our better davs, 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays ; 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 
And wisdom only takes wfiit folly leaves. 

Phcrecratu. 

Pherecrates entitled one of his comedies TheTf* 
ranny ; it does not appear what particular object 
he had in view under this title, but from the fol- 
lowing fragment he seems to hare leTclIed somft 
share of his satire against the fair sex — 

Remark how wisely ancient art providefl 
The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded 8id«i ; 
A cup contrived for man's disaeetcr uae^ 
And sober potions of the generous juice : 
But woman's more ambitions thirsty soul 
8oon long'd to revel in tlie plenteous bowl ; 
Deep and capacious as t!ie swelling hold 
Of some stout bark she shap'd the hollow mouldy 
Then turning out a vessel like a tun, 
Simp'ring exclaim'd — Observe ! I drink but one. 

Pherecratbb. 

Athenaeus has preserved a connderable fragmeol 
from this author, extracted from his comedy oi 
The Miners, which I look upon to be as cnrioiM f 
specimen of the old comedy as I have met with. I 
is a Tcry luiuriant description of the riches anc 
abundance of some former times to which he al 
ludes, strongly dashed with comic strokes of wih 
extravagance and hyperbole. These Miners wen 
probably the chorus of the drama, which do doab 
was of a satirical sort, and pointed at the lazurie 
of the rich. By the mention made of Platas ii 
the first line, we may suppose that these Mines wen 
of gold, and probably the deity of that preciovi 
metal was one of the persons of the drama. 
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From ths Minxbs of Phebecrates. 

The days of Pfcatus "wete tiie days of gold; 
Hie leason of high feeding and good cheer : 
fii?ei8 <xf goodly beef and brewis ran 
Beifing and boDbHag tbro^ the steaming streets, 
Wkh idandf of fiit fhuoplings, cat inaopi 
.^H di|f>ety gobbets, monlded into moathfiils, 

t d^nd men might have swaliow'd ; floating trip^ 
*'-i fleets of sansages in luscious morsels 

ek to the banks like oysters : here and there, 
rwr reliBherSy a salt-fish seasoned high 
9maa down the savoury tide : when soon behold ! 
The portly gammon sailing in full state 
Upon his smoaking platter heaves in sight, 
Encompass'd with his bandoliers like guards. 
And convoyed by huge bowls of fnunentry. 
That with their generous odours scent the air. 
— ^Yon stagger me to tell of these good days. 
And yet to live with us on our hard fare, 
When death's a deed t» easy as to drink. 

If your month waters now, what had it done, 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot firom the spit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd. 
And larded well with celandine and parsley. 
Bob at your hnngnr lips^ crying — Come eat me ! 
Nor was this all ; for pendent over-head 
The fairest choicest fruits in clusters hung ; 
Girit too, young girls just budding into bloom. 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand 
To serve us with fresh roses and full cups 
Of rich and firagrantwine, of which one glass 
No sooner was dispatch'd, than strait behold I 
Two goblets, fresh and sparkling as the first, 
Provok'd us to repeat the encreasing draught. 
Away then with your ploughs, we need them not, 
Tour scythes, your sickles, and your pruning hookt ! 
Away with all your trumpery at once ! 
8eec(-time and harvest-home and vintage wakes^> 
Your holidays are nothing worth to us. 
Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
Overflow with nectar, which providiog Jovtt 
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Showers down by cataracts ; the very gattors 
From our house-tops spout wine, vast forests wave 
Whose very leaves drop fatness, smoaking viands 
Like mountains rise — ^AU nature*s one great feast. 

Amfuis, the son of Amphicrates an Atheninv 
-was a celebrated comic poet : we have the titlei of 
one and twenty comedies^ and he probably wrote 
many more : by these titles it appears that he wrote 
in the satirical vein of the old comedy, and I meet 
with a stroke at his contemporary Plato the philo- 
sopher. He has a play entitled, The Seven Chi 
against Thebes, which is probably a parody apon 
j^lschylus, and proves that he wrote alter the pen 
sonal drama was prohibited : there is another called 
The Dicers ; and by several scattered passages he 
appears to have exposed the persons of drunkards 
gamesters, courtesans, parasites, and other viciouj 
characters of his time, with great moral HOTcrity: 
there arc also two comedies, entitled, Women*! 
Love and Women's Tyranny. 

llermippus was a writer of the old comedy, am 
an Atlienian. No less than forty comedies aregivei 
to this author by Suidas ; he attacks Pericles for hi: 
dissohite morals, and in one of his plays calls bin 
King of the Satyrs, advising him to assume th« 
proper attributes of his lascivious charadtcr : hi 
was tlie son of Lysides, and the brother of Myr 
til us, a comic writer also. 

liipparchus, Philonidcs and Theopompus com. 
plete the list of poets of the old comedy, Philo 
Hides, before he became a votary of the mufe , fol 
lowed the trade of a lulier, and, if we are to taki 
the word of Aristophanes, was a very silly vulga 
fellow, illiterate to a proverb. Athenaeusand Sto 
bxus have however given us some short quotations 
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I by no means fayonr this account, and it is 

ible there was more satire than truth in Aris* 

II i character of him. Theopompus is dc- 

as a man of excellent morals, and though he 

10 affli^ed with a defluxion in his eyes, 

Ik i him from bis studies, time has preserycd 

f a of twenty-four comedies of his composing t 

f I le remains upon record either of him or hi4 

• 

Une short fragment of Philonides is all that re** 

of his works, and it is a specimen which 

inces me that we must not always take the 

r of a poet from a contemporary wit, eub 

ea in the same studies. 

Fragment of Philonides. 

Because I hold the laws in due respect, 
And fear to be ooju&t, am I a coward ? 
Meek let me be to all the friends of truth. 
And only terrible amongst its foes. 



-Soli aquua virtuti aiqueq)u8 anUca 



I now take leare of what is properly called The 
.Old Comedy : in the further prosecution of this 
work (if that shall be permitted to me) it is my in« 
tention to rcTiew the writers of the Middle^ and 
coaclnde with those of the New Comedy* 

TO&. XL. T 
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NUMBER CXLII. 



I SHALL now resume the plan I have panned !a 
the foregoing numbers, and proceed with mj rcTiew 
of the writers of the Greek stage. 

In No. cxLi. 1 took leave of what is properly 
called the The Old Corned^; I am next to speak of 
4hat class of authors, who are generally styled 
writers of The Middle Comedy, 

The spirit of a free people will discoTer i f 
the productions of their stage ; the comic an , 
being a professed representation of living manners, 
will paint these likenesses in stronger or in fainter 
colours, according to the degree of licence or re- 
straint which may prevail in diifercnt places, or in 
the same place at different periods. We are now 
upon that particular aera in the Athenian constitu- 
-tton, when it began to feel such a degree of con- 
trol under the rising power of the Macedonian 
princes, as put a stop to the personal licentioiimess 
of the comic poets : If we are to consider Athens 
only as the capital seat of genius, we must bewail 
this declension from her -former state of freedom^ 
which had produced so brilliant a period in the an- 
nals of her literature ; but speak of her in a poli- 
tical sense, and it must be acknowledged that what- 
ever restraints were put upon her liberty, and how- 
ever humbling the disgraces were which she incur- 
red, they could not well be more than she merited 
by her notorious abuse of public prosperity, and 
most ungrateful treatment of her best and most de- 
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verriiig citizens. When the thunder of oratory was 
silenced, the flashes of wit were no longer displayed ; 
death stopped the inipetaons tongue of Demosthenes, 
and the hand of power controlled the acrimonious 
niBse of Aristophanes; obedient to the rein, the 
poet checked his career of personality,and composed 
ins j^oloskon upon the plan of what we now deno. 
minate the Middle Comedy, Cratinus also, though 
the bitterest of all tha old writers, began to sweeten 
his gall, and, conforming to the necessity of the 
times,condescended to take up with the resource of 
parody,and wrote his Ulysses upon the same system 
of reform ; no longer permitted to Tent his satire 
upon Hying characters, he took post on the boldest 
ground that was left for him to stand on, and opened 
Ml attack upon the dead by ridiculing the immortal 
Odjrssey of Homer. The chorus was now with- 
drawo, and the poet no longer spoke his own senti- 
ments or harangued his audience by proxy ; parody 
ii satire of so inferior a species, that if comedy did 
ftot very sensibly decline in its middle aera (which 
there is no reason to think was thecase (it must hare 
been upheld by a very strong exertion of talents, or 
by collateral resources of a better stamp than this 
whiclr we are speaking of. Some, who are ranked 
:he old class of comic writers, continued to com- 
pose for the stage, as we hare already instanced ; it 
may well be presumed that they at least drooped the 
wing, and flagged under the pressure of unexperi- 
enced restraints; but if I may form a conjecture of 
the comparatiTe spirit and excellence of the Middle 
Comedy from the samples and fragments of those dra- 
matists, who properly and exclusiyely belong to it, 
I find nothing which disposes me to suspect that it 
had in the least declined from the merit of the first 
writers^ bat on the contrary should conceive, that it 

y2 
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adyanccd in perfection no less than it did in time by 
the revolution which took place. 

[ shall now produce some specimens of the come- 
dies, which fall under this class, and such acc^unti 
as I have been able to collect of their authors, whom 
I have ranged alphabetically ; the first therefore, 
which I shall speak of, will be the poet Alexis. 

ALEXIS. 

This poet was a native of Thurium in Magna 
Graecia, a town celebrated for being the birth-place 
pf Herodotus ; he was great uncle by the father's 
side to Menander, and was the first to discover and 
encourage the early genius of that admired writer. 
Alexis lived toagreat age,and we have the authority 
of Plutarch for saying, that the vigour of his facnl. 
ties was preserved to the last t ^^ The comic poets, 
Alexis and Philemon," says that author, <' conti- 
nued to write for the stage to the latest period of 
their lives, and when death at length surprised 
ihen\y he found them crowned with the trophies of 
success, and triumphing in the plaudits of the the* 
aire." The numerous productions of our poet con- 
iirm this assertion of Plutarch, for Suidas says he was 
author of no less than two hundred and forty-fiye 
dramas, and I find the titles of one hundred and thir- 
teen of this collection even now upon record ; this 
proves that he possessed a very copious vein of in- 
vention, and the fragments, which remain out of the 
general wreck of his works, indicate the richness as 
Mell as copiousness of that vein. The works of 
such a master were of themselves a study, and as 
Menatider formed himself upon his instructions, we 
cannot fail to conceive very highly of the preceptor 
from the acknowledged ezcelieaco of the pupil. | 
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discover a comedy of Alexia entitled Adelphi ; it is 
generally supposed that Terence copied his comedy 
of that name from Menander, but unless his com* 
tteatatom hare given some better reason, than I 
have yet met with, for the fa6t, it will bear a doubt 
at least whether that elegant copy may not ha?e 
been as much indebted to the uncle as to die nephew, 
for the charms of its dialogue and the delicacy of its 
chara^r. 

Agellius informs ns that Alexis formed the plot of 
one of his comedies upon the life and actions of 
Pythagoras: posterity will gi?c him credit for his 
choice, as we cannot conceive a happier fable for 
an ingenious author to work upon, nor any that 
would afford a more fruitful field for facetious rail- 
lery than the extraragant and juggling tricks and 
contriyances, which that impostor's story teems 
with. Amongst his fragments I discover one little 
scrap, which though a very small one, seems to 
haye been a splinter of the wreck, wherein he ridl. 
CBles a certain gluttonous Pythagorean, named 
Ephicharldes, for evading the abstemious rule of his 
se^ for eating nothing that has life, by swearing that 
his meat is killed before it is cooked ; there can be 
no doubt but the tenour of the piece was altogether 
satirical, for it cannot be supposed that the same 
man, who lampooned Plato, would spare Pythago* 
ras; and that he did treat Plato in this con temp- 
toons strain we haye the word of Laertius, who 
refers to no less than four of his comedies, in which 
he ridicules him yery severely ; there is one short 
passage still remaining, which conveys a sneer at 
this philosopher, and so far as it goes confirms the 
anecdote, which Laertius giyes us ; but the bio- 
grapher does more than the admirers of the divine 
Plato will thank him for, when he informs us of the 

Y 3 
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grace and comeliness of Alexis's person, and of Pia* .3 
to's partiality to him on that account ; and amongik ^ 
many other gallantries of the like nature^ we fiiid ^ 
some Tcrses addressed to Alexis, in praise of Ul ^ 
beauty, by the enamoured philosopher* whose moie ^ 
seems to have Tisited him pretty frequently on theio ■; 
occasions. There is no great point in his iove-ept- ;; 
gram to Alexis, but in that to a certain young man ^ 
named Stella, who was his feiiow-student in astro*- :] 
logy, he seems to hare been as extravagant in imagi- - 
nation,as Juliet's concetto of cutting Romeo intolittle 
stars^ for I question if the whole school of Epicurni 
can furnish a more ridiculous start of rhapsodical ; 
bombast than the following : 

<' Oh ! that I were that heaven on which you gaia^ 
To dart upon thee with a thoosaod rays!" 

What a plunge is this for Pegasus to make with a 
grave philosopher on his back ! Whether it was suc- 
cessful or not with the young star-gazer I am not 
curious to enquire ; if he was in the humour to ba 
tickled with nonsense, I should'think such an address 
must have been irresistibly charming ; but we may 
be very sure that Alexis was not so complying, and 
that, instead of being pleased with the flattery, ha 
turned the flatterer into ridicnieupon all occasioiu, 
first in his Meropis, again in his Ancylion, his 
Olympiodorns, and most of all in his celebrated 
comedy entitled The Parasite. Aristotle records an 
answer made by Alexis to an inquisitive fellow, who 
observed him in his latter years slowly crawling 
along the streets of Athens, and demanded < what 
he was doing ?' ' Nothing ;' replied the feeblo ve- 
teran, ^ and of that very disease 1 am dying.' Stobsus 
has the same anecdote, and I think it unlikely for a 
man who preserved so vigoroi:8 a mind, as Plutarch 
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:Mj8 he did) to extreme old age, to be what Atbe- 
Dasns calls him, 'O-v^o^iyor, a glutton : 1 conclude 
therefore that the Deipoosophist was in the mistake 
of CoDgreTe^s Jeremy, whosuspe6tedEpi^etus was 
a real cook, whereas he onl j wrote receipts. I have 
one of these now before me from the pen of Alexis, 
which does not seem to speak of the Epicurean 
sumnmm bofuttn with all that respect and approba- 
tion which a glutton would naturally profess for it— 
This it u 



I sigh'd for ease, and, weary of my lot, 
Wish'd to exchange it : in this mood I stroll'd 
Up to the citadel three several days ; 
And there I found a bevy of preceptors 
For my new system, thirty in a group ; 
All with one voice prepared to tutor me — 
Eat, drink and revel in the joys of love ! 
For pleasure is the wise man's sovereign good. 

I think it will also bear a doubt, whether a volup- 
^tuary could find in his heart to rent such irony aa 
the following, against the great supporters of h.is 
system, harlots and procuresses ; I confess it shews 
Alexis to haye been deep in the secrets of their voca- 
tioui but a. libertine in pradlice would be branded 
•for a traitor, if he was to tell such tales of the aca- 
demy he belonged to— He is speaking of the com- 
modious sisterhood of procuresses — 

They fly at all, and, as their fimds increase. 
With fresh recruits they still augment their stock. 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, feature, manners, every thing so changed, 
That not a trace of former self is left. 

Is the wench short ? a tiiple sole of cork 
S^lts the pigmy to a proper size. 

Is she too tall of stature P a low chair 
Softens the fknlt, and a fine easy stoop 
Liowen her to staadurd pitch:— If narrow-hipt, 
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A handsome waddiog readily sapplies . ;;; 

What nattire stints, and all beholders cry, 

See what plump haunches ! — Hath the nymph perchaK* . 

A high round paunch, stuft like our comic drolls, ^ 

And strutting out forcright ? a good stout bosk t 

Pushing athwart shall force the intruder back. d 

Hath she red brows ? a little soot will cure 'em. 

Is she too black ? the ceruse makes her fair : 

Too pale of hue P the opal comes m aid. 

Hath she a beauty out of sight ? disdoae it f i 

Strip nature bare without a blush"— Fine teethe 

Let her affect one everlasting grin, ^ 

Laugh without stint— but ah ! if laugh she cmnQty ^ 

And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 

Of myrtle, shape it like a butcher's skewer. 

And prop them open, set her on the bitt 

Day after day, when out of si^t, till use 

Grows second nature, and the pearly row, 

Will she or will she not, perforce appears. 

This passage I have literally rendered, and I sus- 
pe6t it describes the artifices of an impure toilet, 
with precision enough to shew that these Grecian 
models are not absolutely antiquated by the inter- 
Tention of so many centuries. Our modern puffers 
in perfumery may hare carried artificial complejioni 
and Circassian bloom to a higher state of perfection ; 
I dare say they have more elaborate means of staining 
carrotty eye- brows than with simple soot, and can- 
not think of comparing a little harmless opal with 
their poisonous farrago of pastes, pomatnms and 
pearl powders ; but 1 would have my fair and vir- 
tuous countrywomen take notice, that the snbstitu- • 
tion of stuft hips originated with the Athenian pros- 
titutes, with this advantage on the side of good 
sense, that the inventors of the fashion never applied 
false bottoms to those, whom Nature had proyided 
with true ones ; they seem to have had. a better eye 
for due pro];K>rtion ihan to add to a redundancy. 
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se In some cases it was conTenient to fill up a 

J 1 address this friendly hint to the plumper 

of the fair sex, I shall rel j upon the old proyerb 

dieir good humour, and hope they will kindly 

pret it as a proof that my eye is sometimes di- 

to objects, which theirs cannot superintend; 

a as they generally agree to keep certain particu- 

s out of sight, a real friend to decency will wish 

would consent to keep them a little more out 

o. 
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I are indebted to Vitruvius for a quotation in th^i 

inning of his sixth book, taken from one of tho 

s of Alexis, to the following effect : ' Whereas 

other states of Greece compel the children of 

Date parents, without exception, to provide for 

support of those who begot them, we of 

ens,* says the poet, ' make the law binding 

n such children only, who are beholden to their 

snts for the blessing of a liberal education.' The 

riso was certainly a wise one, and it is with 

Ice that the poet gives his countrymen credit for 

ig the authors of it. 

Jexis in one of his comedies very appositely re« 
ks — ' that the nature of man in some respects 
mbles that of wine, for as fermentation isneces- 
' to new wine, so is it also to a youthful spirit; 
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"I 

whea that process is oyer, and it comes to settle ui 
subside, we may then and not till then expect to fiad 
a permanent tranquillity.' This allusion he a|;Bbi 
takes up, probably in the same scene, though under 
a different character, and cries out — ^ lamnofv 
advanced in the evening of life's day, and v 
there in the nature of man, that I should liken u to 
that of wine, seeing that old age, which recc 
mends the latter, mars the former ? Old wineind 
exhilarates, but old men are miserable to thcmsel 
and others.' Antiphanes the comic poet has struci 
upon the same comparison,but with a differenttum 
^ Old age and old wine,' says he, ^ may well 
compared ; let either of them exceed their dai 
ever so little, and the whole turns sour.' 

Julius Pollux says, that Alexis named one of] 
comedies TwatKoa-rpairUf and there are some passage 
which we may presume are reliqnes of this piece, 
a very bitter cast, for he makes one of his f 
charadtcrs roundly assert : 

< No animal in nature can compare 

In impudence with woman; I myself 

Am one, and from my own e:q>eiience apeak.' 

I flatter myself an English audience would n( 
hear such calumny ; the modem stage encou: 
more respectful sentiments— 

Oh ! woman, lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man : we bad been brntes witbont tbee. 

Our poet must have been in an ill hnmoor wi 
the sex, when he wrote this comedy, or else tl 
Athenian wives must have been mere Xantippes 
deserve what follows — 

< Nor house, nor coffers, nor whatever dse 
Is dear and precious, should be watch*d to €lQmiy% 
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As the ifkom Ton call wit«. Sad lot is oxasy 
Wbo barter lire and all its free delights, 
To be liie slaves of woman, and are paid 
Her bridal portion in the luckless coin 
<K sorrow and vexation. A man's wrath 
It milk and honey to a woman's rage ; 
He can be mnch offended and forgive. 
She never pardons those she most offends : 
What the should do she slights, wiiat she should not 
Bptly pursues : false to each virtuous point, 
And only in her wickedness sincere.' 

* Who but a lunatic would wed and be 
WOlhlly wretched? better to endure 
The thame of poverty, and all its taunts 
Halfaer tiian this. The reprobate, on whom 
Hie Censor set his brand, is justly doom'd 
Unfit to govern otlier^^ but the wretch. 
Who weds, no longer can command himself^ 
Nor has hu woe a period but in death.' 

cb for matrimony, according to our author's 
are of it ! he has left us a description of loYe^ 
wnich he has sketched in more pleasing colours—- 

* The man, who holds tnie pleasure to consist 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Love's great divinity, rashly maintains 

^ Weak impious war with an immortal God. 
The gravest master that the schools can boast 
Ne'er trainM his pupils to such discipline, 
As love his votanes, unrivall'd power, 
The first great deity — and where is he. 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff, 
But shall at some time bend the knee to love, 
And make obeisance to his mighty shrink ?* 

* One day, as slowly sauntering from the port^ 
A thousand cares connicting in my breast, 
Thns I began to commune with myself— 
Methinks these painters misapply their art. 
And never knew the being which they draw; 
For mark ! tlieir many fabe conceits of love. 
Love it nor ^vde nor femalc;.irian nor god; 
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Nor with intelligence nor yet without it, ' 5^ 

But a strange compound of all these, umting i^ 

In one mixt essence many opposites ; 

A manly courage with a woman's fear, '"' 

The madman's phrensy in a reasoning minc^ 

The strength of steel, the fary of a beast. 

The ambition of a hero — something 'tis, 

But by Minerva and the gods I swear 1 

I know not what this nameless something is.' 

This riddling description of love I consider as ti 
Terj curious fragment of the Greek comedy, as it** 
has more play of words and less simplicity 4i(^, 
thought and style, than I can recollect in any writer i 
of this age and country. In general 1 tbink I caai 
discover more antithesis in theauthors of the Middlt^ 
Comedy than in any others, and I take it to haia^ 
been one of the consequences of parody. Phaedria'tt 
picture of love in the opening scene of Terence's ^ 
£)unuch, is something in the style of this fragmeni! 
of Alexis, and the particular expression of ut am 
ratione insanias^ seems of a piece with — - <H a»oi# 
iiocvtas ii Xoyof ^powfros. Which Iha?e rendered— * 

' A madman's phrensy in a reasoning mind.' 

Our Shakspeare is still closev^to it, whenRomeg 
describing love calls it 

A madness most discreet. 

And again — 

Why then, O brawling Love! O loving Hate ! 
Oh ! any thing of nothing first create | 
Oh, heavy lightness ! sen«us Vanity I 
Misshapen diaos of well-seeming forms ! 
Still-waking sleep, that is not what it is. 

Before I take lea?e of Alexis I shall subjoin one 
more passage from bis remains, wbich conreya tbe 
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Dgest marlu of detestation, that language can 
y\y^ of that rery Tice, which Athenaeus would 
;aade us, he was addided to : but I will nerer 
lersaaded that a glutton wrote the following lines 
lie face of his own example, nor would it be an 
r matter to con?ince me, that if any glutton had 
will) be would possess the wit, to write them^ 

* Tea, SHr^ a Cyreneui as I take yon, 
liOok at vow sect of desperate voluptuaries ; 
Tbere^ Diodorus — ^beggary is too good for him — 
A vast mheritaDce in two short years, 
liinhereis it? Squandered, vanish'd, gone for ever: 

So lapid was his dissipation. ^Stop! ^ 

StODy my good friend, yon cry ; not quite so fast t 
nn man went (air and softly to his ruin ; 
DFkat talk you of two years ? As many days. 
Two little days were long enough to nnisb 
Yomis Epicharides ; he had some soul, 
And orove a merry pace to his undoing — 
Harry! if a kind surfeit would surprise us, 
Ere we<Ht down to earn it, such prevention 
Voold come most opportune to save the trouble 
Of a sick stomach and an aching head : 
But whilst the punishment is out of sight. 
And the full chatice at our lij^s, we dnnk, 
I>rink all to-day, to-morrow fast and mourn, 
Sick, and all o'er oppress'd witli nauseous fumes ; 
8nch is the drunkard's curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater— Oh that nature 
Might quit us of tiiis overbearing burthen, 
lliu tyrant ffod, the belly ! take that from us> 
With all its bestial appetites, and man, 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul.' 

ANTIPHANES. 

intiphanes of Smyrna, or, as some will hajre it, 

Ihodes, was born in or about Olymp. xciii. 

father's name was Demophanes, and his mo» 

's (Enoe, people of servile degree; jet our poet, 
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thus ignoble in his birth, li?ed to signalize himself * 
by his genius, and was held in such respe^ by lul ' 
Athenian patrons, that a public decree was madtf ' 
for the remoYal of his remains from the isle of ' 
Chios, where he died at the ageof ierenty-fonr^aDd ^ 
for depositing them in thecity of Athens, where his ■ 
funeral honours were sumptuously performed at the 
charge of the state. 

Various accounts are given of the number of his 
comedies, but of all the Greek dramatists he ap- 
pears to haye been the most prolific, for the lowest 
list of his plays amounts to two hundred and ninety, 
and some contend that he actually composed three 
hundred and sixty-five, a number almost incrcdibld 
if we had not the instances of Calderon and De Vega, 
too well authenticated toadmitof a doubtin modemi 
time8,to refer to. Antiphanes bore off the prizewith 
thirty comedies ; and if these successes appear dis- 
proportioned to his attempts, yet they were brilliaat^ 
inasmuch as he had to contend with such respect- 
able riyals. We hare now no other rule whereb/ 
to measure his merit, but in the several fragment 
selected from his comedies by various authors of the 
lower ages, and these, though tolerably numerous, 
will scarce suffice to give such an insight into the 
original, as may enable us to pronounce upon its 
comparative excellence with any critical precision : 
True it is, even these small reliques have agitated 
the curiosity of the learned moderns, to whom so 
many valuable authors are lost, but we cannot con- 
template them without a sensible regret to find how 
few amongst them comprise any such portion of the 
dialogue, as to open the character,styleand mannen 
of the writer, and not often enough to furnish a con< 
jecture at the fable they appertain to; they are like 
small crevices, letting in one fooble ray of light intc 
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bailding ; they dart occasionally qpon 
n and noble part, but tbey cannot convey 

I uid perfect idea of the symmetry and 
QOD of the majestic whole. 

re the titles of one hundred and four comedies 

the name of this author. 
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ndf I find the Middle Comedy abounding with 

sdUyes against women, I am tempted to think it 

the asra of bad wives. Antiphanes wrote two 

s of a satirical cast, one entitled Matrimony^ and 

other the Nuptials ; we may venture to guess 

t the following passages have belonged to one or 

: of these plays — 

^ Ye foolish husbands, trick not out your wives ; 
Dress not their persons fine, but cloath their min<hi , 
Tell 'em your secrets? — ^Tell 'em to the crier, 
And make thtf market-place your confidante ! — * 
' Nay, but there's proper penalties for blabbing.'-* 
*What penalties.! they'll arive you out of them ^ 
Summon yoiur children mto court, convene 
Relations, friends, and neighbours to confront 
And nonsuit your complaint, till in the end 
Justice is hooted down, and guilt prevails.* 

The second is in a more animated strain of comedy. 

' For this, and only this. III trust a woman. 
That if you take life from her she will die, 
And being dead shell come to life no more ; 
Ib all things else I am an infidel. 

22 
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Oh ! might I never more behold a woman ? 

Rather than I should meet that object, Gods ! 

Strike out my eyes— I'll thank you for your mercy.' i 

Wc are indebted to Athenasus for part of adialq 
in which Antiphanes hai introduced a traveller 
relate a whimsical contriyance, which the king 
Cyprus had made use of for cooling the air of ^ 
banqueting- chamber, whilst he sate at supper* ^^ 

* A. You say you've pass'd mnch of yonr time in Cypn& * 

B, All ; for the war prevented my departure. s 

A, In what place chiefly> may I ask ? ,, 

B, In Paphos ; 

Where I saw elegance in such perfectioB, 

As almost mocks belief. t 

A. Of what kind, pray you? ; 

B, Take this for one — ^The monarch, when he 96fi^ 
Is fann'd by living doves. 

A, You make me curious 

How this is to be done; all other questions 
I will put by to be resolv'd in this. 

B. There is a juice drawn from the Carpin tree^ 
To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
Witli a most loving appetite ; with this 

The king annoints his temples, and the odour 

No sooner captivates the silly birds. 

Than straight they flutter round him^ nay, would Of 

A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws tiien^ 

And perch, O horror! on his sacred crown. 

If that such prophanation were permitted 

Of the by-standers, who, with reverend care 

Fright them avra^, till thus, retreating now 

And now advancmg, they keep sncfa a coil 

1\'ith their broad vans, and beat the lazy air 

Into so quick a stir, tlmt in the conflict 

His royal lungs are comfortably cool'd, 

And thus he sups as Paphian monarchs should.' 

An old man in the comedy, as it should seem, of tli« 
TufATahr} reasons thus — 
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* I frrtatyoa that an old fellow like myself, if he 

ft wise fellow withal, oae that has seen much 

learnt a great deal, may he good for some- 

ind keep a shop open for all customers, who 

adtice in points of dijQ&calty. Age is as it 

an altar of refuge for human distresses to 

io. Oh! longerity, coveted hy all who are 

towards thee, cursed hy all who have 

mee ; railed at hy the wise, betrayed by 

who consult thee, and well spoken of by 

one — And yet what is it we old fellows can be 

rged with ? We are no spendthrifts, do not con- 

onr means in gluttony, run mad for a wench, 

roreak locks to get at her ; and why then may not 

Id age, seeing such discretion belongs to it, be al- 

)wed its pretensions to happiness ?' 

A servant thus rallies his master upon a species 

r hypocrisy natural to old age. 

< Ah good my master, yoa may sigh for deatb^ 
And call amain upon him to release you, 
Bnt will you bid him welcome when he comes ? 
Not you. Old Chai'on, has a stubborn task 
To tug you to his wherry and dislodge you 
From your rich tables, when your hour is come : 
I muse the Gods send not a plague amongst you, 
A good, brisk, sweeping, epidemic pla^e : 
There's nothing else can make you all immortal.* 

irely there is good comedy in this raillery of the 
Tvant — The following short passages have a yery 
; turn of expre&sion in the original. 

* An honest man to law makes no resort; 
Uis conscience is the better rule of court.' 

< The man, who first laid down the pedant ndt^ 
That love is folly, was himself the fool; 
For if to life that transport you deny, 
What privilege is left us — but to die ? 

z 3 
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< Cease, monnien, cease complaint, and weep nonoitl 
Your lost friends are not dead, but gone befbrei 
Advanced a stage or two upon that road, 
'Which you must travel in the steps tliey trode ; 
In tlie same inn we all shall meet at last. 
There take new life and laugh at sorrowa past.> 

When I meet these and many other familiar senftt 
jnents, which these designers after nature abound uif 
I ask myself where originalitj is to be sooght for ; 
not with these poets it is clear, for their sickles an 
for ever in each othcr*s corn : nor even with tht 
founders of the Greek drama,for they all leant upon 
Homer, as he perhaps on others antecedent to his 
a;ra. As for the earliest writers of our own stagCi 
the little I have read of their rude beginnings seemi 
to be a dull mass of second hand pedantry coarselj 
daubed with ribaldry. In Shakspeare you med 
originality of the purest cast, a new creation^ biighl 
and beaming with unrivalled lustre ; his contempo« 
rary Jonson did not seem to aim at IL 

Though I have already given a Parasite from Evl- 
polis, and compared him with Jonson's admirabli 
Mosca, yet, I cannot refuse admission to a Terj 
pleasant, impudent fellow, who gives name to a co< 
medy of Antiphanes, and in the following spirited 
apology for his life and actions, takes upon him thi 
office of being his own historian. 

< What art, vocation, trade or mystery. 
Can match witli your fine Parasite? — ^The painter? 
He ! a mere dauber : A vile drudge the Fiuiner : 
Their business is to labour, our*s to laugh, 
To jeer, to quibble, faith Sirs ! and to drink. 
Aye, and to drink lustily. Is nottiiis rare? 
'Tis life, my life at least : the first of pleasufif 
Were to be rich myself; but'next to thi* 
I hrld it best to be a Parasite, 
And f«cd upon tiie rich. Now mark me ri^ ! 
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t down wj Tirtaes one by one : unprimis^ 
uuod-will to all men^Would they were all ridi 
So mi^t I gull them all : malice to none ; 
I envy no man^ fortanoy all I wish 
Ii but to fliiare it : wonld you have a friend, 
A gaDant strndy fnead ? I am your man : 
No striker I» no swa^^rer, no defamer. 
Bat one to bear all these and still forbear : 
If yon insnlt, I laogh, unruffled, merry, 
Lmncibly good-humonr'd still I laugh : 
. A atoiit good soldier I, valorous to a ianlt, I 

, Vhen once my stomach's up and supper serv'd : 
Yon know my humour, not one spark of pride, 
fiodi and the same tor ever to my friends : 
If cndgelPd, molten iron to the hammer 
Imotflo malleable ; but if I cudgal, 
BcAd as the thunder : is one to be blinded ? 
I am the li^tning*s flash : to be pufiPd up, 
I am tbe wind to dIow him to the bursting : 
Ghoak'd, strangled ? I can do't and save a halter : 
WoiM yon break down his doors? Behold an earthquake ; 
Open and enter them P A battering-ram : 
Will yon sit down to supper i I'm ^our guest, 
Vour very Fly to enter without bidding : 
Would you move off? You'll move a well as soon : 
Vm for all work, and tiio' the job were stabbing^ 
Betra3ring, fidse-accusing, only say, 
Do tms, and it is done ! I stick at nothing; 
They call me Thunder-bolt for my dispatch ; 
Friend of my friends am I : Let actions speak me ] 
I'm much too modest to commend myself.' 

I must consider this fragment as a very striking 
fpecimen of the author, and the only licence 1 have 
Qsed is to tack together two separate extracts from 
the same original , which meet in the break of the 
tenth linC) and so appositely, that it is highly pro. 
(able they both belong to the same speech ; mor^ 
than probable to the same comedy and character. 
Lucian's Parasite seems much beholden to this of 
Antiphftocs, 
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Antiphanes was on a certaini occasion commanded 
to read one of his comedies in the presence of Alex^ 
ander the Great ; he had the mortification to find 
that the play did not please the royal critic ; the mo- 
ment was painful, but the poet addressing the mo« 
narch as follows, ingeniously contriTed to Tiodicatt 
his own production, at the same time he was pass* 
ing a courtly compliment to the prince, at whoM 
command he read it — ^ 1 cannot wonder, O king ! 
that you disapprove of my comedy; for he, wh# 
could be entertained by it, must have been present 
at the scenes it represents ; he must be acquainted 
with the vulgar humours of our public ordloaiieiy 
have been familiar with the impure manners of Oar 
courtesans, a party in the beating-np of many abro* 
thel, and a sufferer as well as an actor in those u^ 
seemly frays and riots. Of all these things, yoB| 
Great Sir ! are not informed, and the fault lies moie 
in my presumption for intrudipg them upon your 
hearing, than in any want of fidelity witb which I 
l^ave described them.' 
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NUMBER CXLV. 



ANAXANDRIDES. 

KAN BRIBES of Rhodes, son of Anaxander, was 
)r of sizty-fiye comedies, with ten of which he 
away the prizes from his competitors. Nature 
»wed upon this poet notonly a fine genius, but a 
beautiful person, his stature was of the tallest, 
ir elegant and engaging, and, whilst he affected 
minate delicacy in his habit and appearance^ 
■8 a victim to the most violent and uncontroul- 
passions, which, whenever he was disappointed 
3 prizehe contended for, were vented upon every 
mand thing that fell in his way, not excepting 
his own unfortunate dramas, which he would 
in pieces and scatter amongst the mob, or at 
r times devote them to the most ignominious 
he could devise : Of these he would preserre no 
, and thus it came to pass that many admirable 
dies were actually destroyed and lost to po8« 
r. His dress was splendid and extravagant in 
ttreme^ being of the finest purple richly fringed 
gold, and his hair was not coiled up in the 
nian fashion, but suffered to fall over his shoul- 
at its full length : his muse was no less wanton 
roluptuous than his manners, for it is recorded 
m, that he was the first comic poet, who yen* 
1 to introduce upon the scene incidents of the 
est intrigue : he was not only severe upoa Plato 
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and the Academy, but attacked the magistnej 
Athens, charging them with the depravity of 
lives, in so daring and contemptuous a style, i 
they brought him to trial, and by one of the 
cruel sentences upon record condemned the unha; 
poet to be starved to death. 

Zarottus and some other commentators upon C 
interpret that distich in his Ibis to allude to Ai 
andrides, where he says, ver. 525-6, 

Utve parum stabUi qui carmme Utsit AihemoM^. 
Invisus pereaa deficiente dbo, 

* Or meet the Iibeller*s tinpitied fate, 
Starved for traducing the Athenian state.* 

I know this interpretation of Zarottns is con 
verted upon the authority of Pausanias, and Ov 
supposed by some to point at Maevius, by othe 
Hipponax ; but as the name of the sufferer is 
given, those who incline to the construction of 
fitathius, as well as Zarottus, will apply it to 
author. 

Of the titles of his comedies eight and tw< 
remain, but for his fragments, which are fe^ 
number, I discover none which seem to merit a tr 
lation ; had he spared those which his passion 
stroyed, happy chance might perhaps have resi 
something worth our notice. 

ARISTOPHON. 

This poet has left us more and better rem 
brancers of his muse, though fewer of his hist( 
that he was a writer of the Middle Comedy is 
can collect, which personally concerns him : 
'titles of four of his comedies are in my handsr,^ 
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b, AtihmaeDS, Laertivs, in lib Pytbau 

d ind Gyraldus all'make men tton of his 

, none oi them have given us anj- anecdoties of 

wry. 

Lore and matrimony^ which are subjects little 

d upon by the writers of the Old Comedy, 

or tan t personages in the Middle Drama ; 

loi r seems to have opened a very flowery field 

cy, the last appears generally to have been 

ii np as the butt of ridicule and inTectiTe.— Our 

lor for instance tells us — 

* A man may marry once witfaont a crime^ 
Bvt cnr»*d is he, who weds a second time.' 

the topic of love he is more playful and inge* 



^ LoTe, the disturber of the peace of heayen^ 
And grand fomenter of Olympian feuds, 
Was banished from the synod of the Gods : 
They drove him down to earth at the expence 
Of Hs poor mortals^ and curtail'd his vnngs 
To spoil his soaring and secure themselves 
From his annoyance — Selfish, hard decree ! 
For ever since he roams th' unquiet worlds 
The tyrant and despoiler of mankind.' 

There is a fragment of his comedy of the Pytha- 
orista, in which he ridicules that philosopher's 
retended visit to the regions of the dead — 

* Pve heard this arrop^nt impostor tell. 
Amongst the wonders iiihich he saw in hell. 
That Pluto with this scholars sate and f^d. 
Singling them out from the inferior dead : 
Good faith ! the monarch was not over-nic«^ 
Thus to take up with beggary and lic««' 
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In another passage of the same satirical comedy 
thus humorously describes the disciples of Pjr 
goras — 

* So gannt they seem, that famine never mads 
Of lank Philippidcs so mere a shade ; 
Of salted tuuny-fish their scanty dole,^ 
Their beverage, like the frog's, a standing poel^- 
With now and tlien a cabbage, at the best 
The leavings of tlie caterpillar's feast : 
No comb approaches their disheveU'd hair 
To rout the long established myriads there ; 
On the bare groand their bed, nor do they know. 
A warmer coverlid than serves the crow ; 
Flames the meridian sun without a cloud ? 
They bask like grasshoppera and chirp as loud : 
With oil they never even feast their eyes ; 
The luxuiy of stockings the^^ despise. 
But bare-iopt as the crane sdll march along 
All night in chorus with the screech-owl's song.' 

Of AxjoNicus the comic poet I have nothing 
relate^ but that he was a writer of reputation in 
period we are describing, and that we hare the ti 
of six of his comedies, with a small parcel of ud 
teresting fragments^ chiefly to be found in At 
nseus. 

Bathon I must also pass over like the former, 
records of his history, and only a few fragments 
his comedies, with three of their titles, remainin 

Though I class Chjeremon amongst the writ 
of the Middle Comedy, I have some doubt if 
should not have been in the list of Old Drama 
being said to have been the scholar of Socrates : 
is celebrated by Aristotle, Athcnaeus, Suidas, S 
baeus, Theophrastus and others, and the titles 
nine of his comedies are preserved in those anthi 
with some scraps of his dialogue. Aristotle reh 
that in his eomedy of The Hippocentaar he ini 
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td a rliapsodyy in which he contrired io mix 
fvery species of metre, InTeoting, as it should seem, 
« characteristic measure for a compound monster 
joat of nature. 

Of Cleaechus we hare a few fragments, and the 
titles of three comedies preserved by Athenacus ; the 
tame author g^es us the title of one comedy by 
Ceitov, of four by Crobylus, and of two by De« 
MolENus, one of which is the Self-Tormentor, or 
Heautontimorumenos ; this poet was an Athenian 
bom, and seems to have been a voluminous writer. 
Of DemeteAjs there remains only one fragment, 
yet we hare testimony of his having been a comic 
poet of this period of great reputation. 

DiODORUS was a native of Sinope, a city of Pon« 
tos, and the birth-place of many eminent poets and 
.philosophers ; we have the titles of three of his co- 
jnedies, and from the few fragments of his works 
ROW existing I have selected these which follow-— ^ 

* Tlus is my rule, and to this rule I'll hold. 
To dnise my wife by merit not by gold ; 
For on that one election must depend 
Whether I wed a fury or a friend.' 

* When your foe dies, let all resentment cease, 
Make peace with death, and death shall give you peace.' 

Imeet with another fragment of this author, which 
k so far curious, as it contains a bold blasphemy 
igainst the supreme of the heathen deities,and marks 
the Tery loose hold, which the established religion 
had upon the minds of the common people of Athens 
It this period, who must have been wonderfully 
changed by the new philosophy from the times of 
^chylus and Aristophanes, who both incurred their 
resentment in a very high degree for daring to afiroat 

VOL. XL. A A 
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the gods, though it is probable neither went 
length of Diodorus's parasite, who asserts the s 
rior dignity, authority^ and even divinity of his 
cation with the following hardy allusion to Juj 
bimself — ^ All other arts,' says he, ' have bee 
man's invention without the help of the gods, 
Jupiter himself who is our partner in the t 
first taught us how to play the parasite, anc 
without dispute is of all gods the greatest. 'Ti 
custom to make himself welcome in every hous 
enters, rich or poor, no matter which; wherevc 
finds the dinner table neatly spread, the cou 
ready set, and all things in decent order, down 
he without ceremony; eats, drinks and ms 
merry, and all at free cost, cajoling his poor h 
and in the end when he has filled his belly and bi 
his club, coolly walks home at his leisure/ 

DioNYSius the comic poet was also a natii 
Slnope, the countryman as well as contemporai 
Diodorus. I have nothing but a short sent 
from this author, which conveys an excellent m] 
so neatly turned, that I shall set it down in 
original — 

^ Either say something better than nothing, or say nothi 

The noted tyrant of Sicily of the above name 
also a writer both of tragedy and comedy, 

Epiiippus, a writer of comedy in this period, 
a native of Athens, and one of the most celebi 
poets of his age ; we have the titles of twelve c 
comedies, of all which that entitled Philyra wa 
most admired ; this Philyra was the mother of 
ron the Centaar. 
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NUMBER CXLVI. 



EPICRATES. 

Tcs was a native of the city of Ambrasiai 
tal of Epirus ; bis reputation is high amongst 
ters of the class under our present review ; 
somewhat junior in point of time to Anti- 
before mentioned, and, if we are to give ere- 
thena^us, was an imitator of that poet's man« 
is said that he went so far as to copy certain 
s out of his comedies and introduce them into 
I. Five of his comedies are named, and the 
ig remnaot of a dialogue ridicules the friro- 
iquisitions of the Academy in so pleasant 
of comic irony, ^ that I think myself happy 
overy of it. The learned reader will ac- 
age a striking similitude in the manner to 
hanes's remarks upon the occupations of 
s's scholars in the comedy of The Clouds* 

I pray you. Sir, (for I perceive you leani'd 
se grave matters) let my ignorance suck 
profit from your courtesy, and tell me 
are you wise philosophers engaged in^ 
PlatQ, Menedemus and Speusippos? 
i^hty mysteries have they in projectionf / 

lew discoveries may the world expect 
their profound researches ? I conjure yon, 
rtb| our common mother, to impart them t 

X X 2 
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B. Sir, yoQ shall know at oar great festival 
I was myself their hearer, and so much 
As I there heard will presently disclose, 
So you will give it ears, for I must speak 
Of things perchance surpassing your belief, 
So strange they will appear ; but so it happened)^ 
That these most sage Academicians sate 
In solemn consultation — on a cabbage. 

A, A cabbage ! what did they discover there ? 

B, Oh Sir ! your cabbage hath its sex and gender. 
Its provinces, prerogatives and ranks, 

And, nicely handled, breeds as many qoestioDS 

As it does maggots. All the younger fly 

Stood dumb with expectation and reject, 

Wond'ring what this same cabbage should bring forth; 

The Lectui'erey'd them round, whereat a youth 

Took heart, and breaking first the awful silence. 

Humbly crav*d leave to think — ^that it was round : 

The cause ¥ras now at issue, and a second 

Opined it was an herb — A third conceived 

With due submission it might be a plant— 

The difference methought was such, that each 

Might keep his own opinion and be right ; 

But soon a bolder voice broke up the council 

And, stepping forward, a Sicilian quack 

Told them their question was abuse of time, 

It was a cabbage, neither more nor lesss 

And they were fools to prate so much about il<-* 

Insolent wretch ! amazement seized the troop. 

Clamour and wrath and tumult rag'd amain, 

Till Plato, trembling for his own philosophy. 

And calmly praying patience of the court, 

Took up the cabbage and adjourned the canae.* . 

Eripuus was also a writer of the Middle Comedy^ 
and like the poet last reviewed is charged by Athe. 
naeus with being a copyist of Antiphanes. Three 
small fragments, and the titles of three plajrSi im 
•verj thing which now remains of this author^ 
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EUBULUS* 

Eubulus, the son of Enphranor, and a native of 
tarna in Lesbos, ranks with the most celebrated 
)ets of this aera, and though Suidas enumerates onlj- 
urand twenty of his comedies, Athenseus contends 
he was the author of fifty, and the names of all 
ese are still upon the list. He flourished in Olymp, 
. which is so high in the period now under review 
to make it matter of doubt whether the old Co«i 
ody has not a joint claim to his productions with 
e Middle : Ammonius however expressly classes 
abulus amongst the latter, and quotes hb comedy 
' the Cup-Bearers ; it is from this very comedy, 
1 it should seem, that the famous passage was taken, 
I which he introduced Bacchus in person laying 
own to mankind these temperate and moral Bules 
;unst the abuse of his blessings 



Three cups of wine a pmdent man may take; 
The first of these for constitudon sake ; 
The second to the girl he loves the best ; 
The third and last to lull him to his rest, 
Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he poun^ 
That is the cup of foDy, and not ours ; 
Loud noisy taUung on tiie fifth attends; 
The sixth breeds reuds and fiUling-out of friends ; 
Seven begets blows and faces stain'd with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-patrole breaks ope the door ; 
Mad with the ninth, another cup goes round, 
And the swiird sot drops senseless to the ground/ 

!irhen such maxims of moderation proceed from the 
>outh of Bacchus, it argues great impiety in his vo^ 
iries not to obey them. 

The most elegant epigrammatist might be proud 
father the following ingenious turn upon the em- 
lemof Love, addressed to a painter^^ 

A A d' 
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Why, foolish painter, give those wings to love? 
Love is not liglit, ^ uiy sad heart can prove : 
Love hath no wings, or none that I can see; 
If he can fly ! — ah ! bid him fly from me !' 

EUPHRON. 

Euphron is another poet of our Middle list, and 
one whose fame has outlived the works on which it 
-was founded. Six of his comedies only have be- 
queathed their names to us, and a very scanty per. 
tion of their contents. One of these was entitled 
Adelphi, another claimant perhaps upon Terence. 
Athenaeus and Stobasus, (thanks to their passion for 
quotations and fragments !) have favoured us with a 
few small reliques. There is something in the fol- 
lowing distich of a melancholy and touching sim- 
plicity — 

Tell me, all-judging Joye, if this be fair 
To make so short a life so full of care? 

What next ensues I recommend to the gentlcvnen, 
who amuse themselves with cutting out work for 
Doctor's-Commons : 

Hence, vile adultener, I scorn to gain 
Pleasmres extorted from another's pain ! 

The ancients had a notion, that a maii.who took 
no care of his own affairs, was not the fittest person 
In the world to be entrusted with those of others ; 
writers for the sf^ge must make the most of Tulgar 
errors, whilst they are in fashion, and this may haw 
betrayed our poet into a sentiment, which nod^ 
wits will not give him much credit for---^ 

Let not his fingers touch the public ches^ 
Wlio by hn own profwigii js djitretfif 
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one Democracy, Aristocracy the other — From 
fatal moment uniTersal anarchy and misrule in 
ably fall upon those cities^ and they are lost. 

MNESIMACHUS. 

This poet is recorded by JSlian and Atl^en 
and by the samples we have of his comedy, fe 
they are, we may see that he was a minute desci 
of the familiar manner and characters of the a| 
lived in : I take him to have been a writer of i 
culiar cast, a dealer in low and loquacious diab 
a strong coarse colourlst, and one, who, if tim' 
spared his works, would probably have impart 
us more of the Costuma^ as it is called, than w 
his contemporaries : I persuade my self that the 
pies I am about to produce will justify thes( 
mises with respect to Mnesimachus. 

Johnson could not describe, nor Mortimer 
neate, a company of banditti or bravos at their 
in bolder caricature, than what the following si 
displays : 

Dost know whom thon'rt to sap wilh, friend i — ^FU tell 
With gladiators, iiotwitb peaceful guests; 
Instead of knives we*re arm'd v?ith naked swords. 
And swallow firebrands in the place of food : 
Daggers of Crete are serv'd us for confectioiis, 
And for a plate of pe^^^e a fricassee 
Of shattered spears: thecoshionswe repose on 
Are shields and breast-plates, at our feet a pite 
Of slings and arrows, and onr foreheads v^nettifd 
With military ensigns, not with myrtle. 

There remains a very curious fragment of ai 
between a master and his slave, which lays op 
the reader the whole catalogue of an Atbe u 
market, and after all the pains it has occ 
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Cfphtnngjiaam ae uder the ncccssitj of 

•wn a few of tiw articles in their original 

t being able to find an j lexicon or gram- 

the bnmoar to kelp me oat of mj diffi« 

(fler. Harkye, feDow ! make the best of your 

Phidon's riding school (joar road lies 
h the cjpres8.groTe barjtng-place to the fo* 
f the public baths, where oor triboncs hold 

eting8)and tell those prettj gentlemen, who 
treat their exercises of Taolting on their horses 

their horses {you know well enough whom 
n) tell 'em I say that their sopper » grown 
Jidr liqnor hot, their pastrj dry, their bread 
their roast done to powder, their salt-meat 
from therery bones, their tripes, chitterlings, 
es and stnft-paddings mangled and deroared 
, who are before hand with 'em : the glass 
me roand, and the wine is nearly out ; the 
ny are at their frolicks, and the house thrown 

1 windows — Now mark and remember every 
le I have said to yon — Dost yawn, rascal ? — 
le hear if yon can repeat the message I have 
you. 

irvani. From the first word to the last, as you 
witness. — I am to bid those sparks come home 
)c loiter till the cook makes plunder of the bro- 
Actuals ; I am to say the boil'd and the roast 
ady ; I am to reckon up their bill of fare, their 
s, oHtcs, garlick, coleworts, gourds, beans, 
e, knot-grass ; their salted tunny-fish, their 
sturgeon, soals, conger, purple-fish andblack- 
(both whole ones) their ancho?y, mackarel, 
tunny, gudgeons, rock-fish, dog-fish tails, 
)-fish, frog-fish, perch, baccalao, sardin, sea* 
-fish^ sea-urchin, surmullet, cuckow-fish, pas* 
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tinaca, lamprey, barbel, grey-mullet, Lebioi 
rus^ char, ^Elian-fish. Thracian.fish, swallo 
prawns, calamary, flounder, shrimps, pol; 
i;uttle.fish, Orphus^ lobster, crab, bleak, need 
sprats, sea-scorpion and grigg — I am to put i 
mind of their roasts without number, of their 
pork, beef, lamb, mutton, goat, kid, pullett, 
swan, partridge^ bergander, and a thousand i 
I am to warn them that their messmates are \ 
fast by the teeth, chewing, gnawing, catting 
ing, boiling, roasting, laughing, playing, ds 
junketting, drinking, mobbing, scuffling, I 
battling, — that the pipers are at their sport 
body singing, chorussing,, clamouring, wh 
house smoaks with the odours of cinnamon, fj 
cense, myrrh, sweet-cane, storax, aloes, amb( 
musk, camphire, cassia^ and a flood of dll otl 
quisite perfumes.' 
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NUMBER CXLVir. 



MOSCHION. 

iscmoN stands upon the authority of Clement 
jexandrinus and Stobaens, as a writer of the Mid- 
le Comedy, and a dramatist of a very moral and 
athetic turn ; his fragments fully verify that cha- 
A person in one of his draitias relates the 
Miowing melancholy circumstance : 

^ I met a lamentable example of fortune*s insta. 

ty — A prince of Argos begging his bread — ^The 

n, awhile ago so celebrated for his great talents, 
igh birth, and exalted rank, was now rieduced to 
he lowest state of human wretchedness, an object 
»f commiseration to every body who beheld him : 
inch of us as reached out the hand to him, or con- 
oled him with the words of pity for his miserable 
;ondition, could not lea?e him without abundance* 
)f tears ; surely such a dismal revolation of worldly 
brtane can never be contemplated but with sym- 
pathy and condolence.' 

The tender and religious sentiments conveyed in 
he next fragment, which we owe to Clemens, cer- 
ainly demand a place of honour, (was suchhonour 

ny power to bestow) in this collection. 

Let the eartli cover and protect its dead ! 
And let man's b,reath thither return in peace 
From whence it came ; his spirit to the skies, 
His body to the clay of which Hwas fona'd, 
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t giTes a double poignancy to our regret, that time 
hould iiot have left a reliqae even of these more 
ODsiderable than the abore. 
Of PiiiLippus the comic poet I haTe no anecdotes 
record, and nothing but the names of three come. 
ies to refer to, 

PHCENICIDES. 

We are beholden to this poet for a very pleasant 

ratlTC made by a lady of easy virtue, in which he 

escribes certain of her keepers with a great deal of 

lie humour, and it is humour of a sort, that has 

ot evaporated by the intcrrention of twenty centu. 

es : she was tired of her trade, and therefore, though 

theme be a loose one, the moral of it is good : 

lady is in conversation with a man named Py. 

lias, but whether the friend of Damon the Pytha- 

orean, or some other, does not appear : the noble 

rofessions of arms, physic, and philosophy had 

&ken their turns in her good graces, but for the cre- 

it they gained by the account, I think it is pretty 

lly divided amongst them — 

So help me, Venus ! as Tin fairly sick, 
Sick to the soul, my Pythias, of this trade :— 
No more on't ! I'll be do mam's mistress, I : 
Don't talk to me of Destiny ; I've done with't ; 
I'll hear no prophecies — ^for mark me well — 

No sooner did I buckle to tliis business. 
Than straight behold a iVlan of War assail'd me— 
He told me of iiis battles o*er and o*er, 
Sliew'd me good stock of scars, but none of cash. 
No, not a doit — but still he vapoui-*d much 
Of what a certain prince would do, and talk'd 
Of this and that commission — in the clouds. 
By which he gull'd me of a twelvemonth's hope, 
Liv'd at free cost, and fed me upon love. 

At length I sent my man of valour packin^f, 

T9L. XL. BB 
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. And a grave son of Physic lilPd his place : 
My house now seem'd an liospital of Lazars, 
And the vile beggai* mangled without mercyi 
A very hangman bath'd in human gore. 
My soldier was a prince compared to this, 
For his were meny fibs ; this son of death 
Tnm'd every thing he touch'd into a corpse. 

When Fortune, who had yet mood store of spite, 
Now coupled me to a mostleam'd Philosopher; 
Plenty ot beard he had, a cloak withal, 
Enough to spare of each, and moral maxims 
More than I could digest, but money — ^none ; 
His sect abhorr'd it ; 'twas a thing proscribed 
By his philosophy, an evil root, 
And when I ask'd him for a taste, 'twas poison ; 
Still I demanded it, and for the reason 
That he so slightly prized it — all in vain — 
I could not wring a drachma from his clntcfaes^ 
Defend me, Heaven ! from all philosophers ! 

SOTADES. 

Sotades was a native AtheDian, an elegant writ 
and in great favour with the theatre. I shall prcsi 
the reader with one of his fragments, ivbich will 
a strong contrast to the foregoing one, and whi 
seems to prove, amongst many other instances, h< 
much the grave and sentimental comedy now b 
to be in fashion with the Athenians. 

Is there a man just, honest, nobly bom?-* 
M alice should hunt him down. Does wealth attend fa 
Trouble is hard behind — Conscience direct? — 
Begfijaiy is at his heels : is he an Artist ? — 
Farewell, repose ! An equal upright Judge ? — 
Report shall blast his virtues : is he strong ? — 
Sickness shall sap his strength : account ^at day. 
Which brings no new mischance, a day of rest ; 
For what is man ? what matter is he made of^ 
How bom ? what is he, and what shall be be ? 
What an unnatural parent is this worid| 
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To foster none bat villains, and destroy 

An, who are benefiu:tors to mankind ! 

What was Uie (ate of Socrates ? — ^A prison, 

A dose of poison ; tried, condemn'd and kill*d : 

How died Diogenes ? As a dog dies. 

With a raw morsel in his hungry throat : 

Alas for JEschylus! musing he walked. 

The soaring eagle dropt a tortoise down. 

And cnish'd that brain where Tragedy had birth : 

A paltiry grape-stone choak'd the Athenian Bee : 

Mastira of Thrace devoured Enripides, 

And god-like Homer, woe the while ! was starved — 

Thus life, blind life teems with perpetual woes. 

There is a melancholy grandeur in these senti^ 
ints, with a simplicity of expression, which prove 
us that these authors occasionally digressed from 
3 gay spirit of comedy into passages not only of 
3 most serious, but sublimest cast: and I am 
rsuaded this specimen of the poet Sotades, not. 
thstanding the disadvantages of translation, will 
ke the reader as an instance in point. W here but 
le fragment is to be found of a writer's works, and 
at one of so elevated a chara6ter, must it not im- 
ess the mind with a deep regret to think how 
my noble strains of poetry, how many el^fant and 
illiant turns of wit these compositions would have 
mished, had they come down to us entire ? and 
ly I not flatter myself that as many as feci this re- 
et, will look with candour upon these attempts ? 

STRATON. 

This poet supplies us with the names of two co- 
ddles and the small bequest of one fragment; it is 
iwever an acceptable one, being interesting as re- 
lunting part of a dialogue, which to a certain de. 
ee gives some display of character, and also as be* 
g of a facetious, comic cast in the character of fa* 

bb2 
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miliar life. The speaker is some master of a faxoAjj 
who is complaining to his companion in the scene 
of the whimsical, conceited humour of his cook— 

I've liarbonr'd a He-Sphinx and not a Cook, 
For by the Gods lie talked to me in riddles 
And coin'd new words that pose me to interpret. 
No sooner had he cnter'd on his office, 
Than, eyeing me from head to foot, he cries — 
' How many mortals hast thou bid to supper ?' 
Mortals! quoth I, wliat tell you me of mortals? 
Let Jove decide on their mortality; 
You're crazy sure ! none by that name are bidden. 

* No Table-Usher : no one to officiate 

As Master of the Courses?' — No sudi person j 
Moschion and Niceratus and Pliilincs, 
These are my guests and friends, and amongst these 
You'll find no table-decker as 1 take it. 

' Gods ! is it possible?' cried he : Moat certam, 
I patiently replied ; he swell'd and huffed, 
As it'tbrsuotli I had done him heinous wTOOg, 
And robb'd liim of his proper dignity; 
Ridiculous conceit! — ^ What offering mak'st thou 
To Erysichtbon ?' he demanded: None — 
' Sliall not the wide-hom'd ox be fell'd?* cries he; 
I sacrifice no ox — * Nor yet a wether?* 
Not I, by Jove; a simple sheep perhaps: 

* And wimt's a wether but a sheep?' cries he. 
I'm a plain man, my friend, and therefore ipeak 
Plain language : — ' What ! I speak as Homer does; 
And sure a cook may use like privilege 

And more than a bli. d poet.' — Not with me;^ 

I'll have no kitchen Homers in my house ! 

So pray discharge yourself! — ^Thissaid, we parted. 
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NUMBER CXLVIII. 



THEOPHILUS. 

^BE fragments of this poet supply me with a pas. 
age upon the fertile subject of love, which is of a 
ery liTcly cast, and in a miscellaneous collection 
ike this, certainly deserres to be received as one 
>f the beauties of the Greek stage — 

If love be folly as the schools would prove. 
The man must lose his wite who falls in love ; 
Deny him love, yon doom the wretch to deatii. 
And then it follows he must lose his breath. 
Good sooth ! diere is a young and dainty maid 
I dearly love, a minstrel she by trade ; 
What then? must I defer to pedant rule, 
And own that love transforms me to a fool? 
Not I, so help me 1 B^ the Gods I swear, 
The nymph I love is fairest of the fair ! 
Wise, witty, dearer to her poet* s sight, 
Than piles of money on an author^s night ; 
Must I not love her, then? Let the doll sot, 
Who made the law, obey it ! I will not. 

We have the names of seven comedies ascribed to 
this author. 

TIMOCLES. 

Of this name we have two comic poets upon re- 
cord, one of whom was an Athenian born, and to 
bim Suidas ascribes six comedies ; of the other's 
birth-place w« have no account, but pf his plays we 

B b3 
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have cleycn titles, and the fragments of both are 
quoted iiidiscriminatcly : amongst these I have se- 
lected one which is so far matter of curiosity, as it 
gives some description of the illustrious orator De- 
mosthenes — 

Bid me say any thing rather than this ; 
But un this tlieme Demosthenes himself 
Shall sooner check tlie torrent of his s]>eech 

Than I Demosthenes ! that angi-y orator. 

That bold Briareus, whose tremendous throat, 
Chared to the tcetli with battering-rams and spears. 
Beats down opposcrs ; brief in speech was he. 
But, crost in argument, his threat* ning eyes 
Flashed fire, whilst thunder vollied from his lips. 

To one of the poets of the name of Timocles, but 
to which I know not, wc are also indebted for a com- 
plimentary allusion to the powers of Tragedy ; it is 
the only instance of the sort, which the Greek co- 
medy now furnishes, and I am gratified by the dis- 
covery, not only for the intrinsic merit of the pas- 
sage, but for the handsome tribute which it pays t» 
the moral uses of the tragic drama. 

Nay, my good friend, but hear me, I confess 
Man is the child of sorrow, and this world, 
In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plague us, 
But it liatli means withal to soothe these cares, 
And he, who meditates on other's woes, 
Shall in that meditation lose his own : 
Call, then, the tragic poet to your aid^ 
Hear him, and take instruction from tiie stage ; 
Let Telephus appear ; behold a prince, 
A spectacle of poverty and pain, 
Wretched in both. — And what if yon are poor? 
Are you a demi-god ? are you the son 
Of Hercules ? begone I complain no more, 
l^oth your mind struggle with distracting thought*? 
Do your wits wander ? are you mad ? Alas ! 
So was Alcnioion, whilst the world ador'd 
l^Iis &ther as their God. Your eyes ar« dim ; 
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What then ? tiie eyes of CEdipus were dark, 

Totally dark. Yoa mourn a son ? he's dead ; 

Tom to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with her's. You're lame of foot ; 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But yon are old, 

Old and unfortunate ; consult Oeneus ; 

Hear what a king endur'd, and learn content, 

Sam up your miseries, number up your sighs, 

Tbe tragic stage shall give you tear for tear, 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. 

With the poet Xenarchus, author of eight dra- 
mas, I conclude my catalogue of the writers of the 
Middle Comedy ; one short but spirited apostrophe 
1 collect from this poet, and offer it in its naturalized 
state as a small remembrance of my zeal to catch at 
erery relique of his shipwrecked muse. 

Ah faithless women ! when you swear 
I register your oaths in air. 



I have now produced a list of comic poets, thirty- 
two in number, who were celebrated writers for the 
Athenian stage within the period we hare been re- 
Tiewing, and in these translations the reader has be. 
fore him e?ery thing that time has spared of their 
productions, except a few short and insignificant sen. 
tences, which had nothing to recommend them : the 
imperfect anecdotes here given of the several authors 
may be thought to contain very little interesting 
matter, but it has been no slight task to collect even 
these, and I am persuaded that my search has left 
nothing behind, which can give any further eluci- 
dation to the subject ; if I were as secure of not 
having trespassed upon the public patience, through 
too much diligence and minuteness, I shonld dismiss 
my anxiety. 
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The period of the Middle Comedy was of short 
duration, and thirty-two comic aothors arc no in. 
considerable number to have flourished within tliat 
aera ; yet we may well suppose others, and probably 
many others, did exist within the time, of whom no 
memorial whatever now surTires : most of these 
names, which I have now for the first time brought 
together, will, I dare say, be new, even to mj 
learned readers, for not many menof astadious turn, 
and fewer still of classical taste, will dedicate their 
time to those dry and deterring books, in which these 
scattered reliques were deposited, and on which 
they have hitherto depended for their almost des- 
perate chance of being rescued from extinction. I 
mention this not ostentatiously, as taking credit on 
the score of industry and discovery, bat hoping 
that the labour of the task will be some apology on 
my behalf to such of my readers (if any such to my 
sorrow shall be found) who, haviag purchased thesa 
volumes with an eye to amusement only, may hare 
been tired by the perusal of these papers, or, not 
caring to peruse them, have been cashiered of the 
just proportions of a volume. 

To the candour of those monthly publications, 
which are concerned in the review of new books, I 
prolcss myself to be very highly indebted ; that they 
have admitted and commended the sincere and moral 
motives of my undertaking is above measure grati- 
fying to me ; in this particular I know I have a just 
claim to their good report, because they cannot 
credit me for more real love to mankind and more 
curdial z.oal tor their social interests, than I truly 
have at hi>art, but for my success as an author, 
(uhich has so much exceeded my expectations) I 
cannot deceive myself so far as to ascribe it wholly 
to my own merits, when I must know how great a 
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Aare of it was the natural result of their recom- 
moidiDi^ me to the world. 

As I hare not, found any hints in these Reviews, 

nor in the reports which have come home to me, 

haYC tended to discourage mc in the prosecution 

01 se researches into the characters and remains 

:ne Greek dramatists, I have gone on with ardour^ 
ill go on, if life is granted me, to the end ; the 
wntcr8, therefore, of The New Comedy will conje 
next under ray review, and as we descend in time, 
H-e shall increase in matter ; the celebrated names of 
ilenander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
some few besides, are not wholly left without re- 
cord ; every fragment that bears their stamp has been 
accounted so venerable, that some of the greatest 
scholars of modefn times have thought it an office 
of honour to be employed in the collection of them ; 
none of these, however, have found their way into 
our language, and as I flatter myself these of the 
Middle Comedy have risen upon their predecessors, 
1 hope what is next to follow, will not baulk the 
climax : my best care and fidelity shall be applied 
to the translations of such as I shall select for the 
purpose, and as I have generally found the simpli- 
city of their style and sentiment accord best to the 
easy metre of our old English dramatists, I shall 
mostly endeavour to clothe them in the dress of 
those days, when Jonson, Fletcher, and Massinger, 
supported the stage. To these I shall probably add 
tome selections from Aristophanes, which I would 
not insert in their place, being aware that extracts 
upon a large scale, would comparatively have extin- 
guished their contemporaries, when set beside them 
upon a very contra6led one. 

Upon the whole, it will be my ambition to give 
to the world what has never yet been attempted, a 
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complete collection of the beauties of the Greek' 
stage in our own language from the remains of moitv 
than fifty comic poets. " 
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NUMBER CXLIX. :i^ 

Nothing now remains for completing the literai^:!^ 
annals of Greece, according to the plan I have pro*' , 
ceeded upon, but to give some account of the dnu.^ 
ma, within that period of time, which commence! ^ 
with the death of Alexander of Macedon, and con- '' 
eludes with that of Menander, or at most extends to ' 
a very few years beyond it, whto the curtain may ^ 
iiguratively be said to have dropt upon all tbeglo* ^ 
ries of the Athenian stage. 

This, though the last, is yet a brilliant aera, for ] 
now flourished Menander, Philemon, DiphilaSt ' 
Apollodorus, Philippides, Posidippus ; poets no 1 
celebrated for the luxuriancy, than for the ele] ce 
of their genius,, all writers of the New Comeay ; ^ 
which, if it had not all the wit and fire of the old 
satirical drama, produced in times of greater public 
freedom, is generally reputed to have been far su- 
perior to it in delicacy, regularity, and decorum. 
All attacks upon liTing characters ceased with what 
is properly denominated the Old Comedy ; the wri- 
ters of the Middle Class contented themseWes with 
Tenting their raillery upon the works of their dra- 
matic predecessors ; the persons and politics of their 
contemporaries were safe; whereas neither th« 
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on, nor the brightest talents were any 
ion from the unrestrained inTeetiVes of 
use in her earliest sallies. 
; under our present review were not, 
closely circumscribed, as to be afraid of 
eir talent for ridicule and satire upon 
;eneral nature ; without a latitude like 
could hardly have existed ; but this was- 
.mongst their fragments some are to be 
1 advance sentiments and opinions so 
e teeth of the popular religion, that we 
dmire at the extraordinary toleration of 
ludiences. Justin quotes a passage from 
:pmedy of The Charioteer^ in which an 
tis introduced carrying about a painted 

Great Mother of the Gods, after the 
e present Popish RosarieSiand begging 
uai on those occasions ; the person ad- 
3 subscription, contemptuously replies, 
lish for such deities as stroll about with 
ir-woraan from door to door, nor for 
cloth you have the impudence to thrust 
ice: let me tell you, woman, if yourMo- 
)ds was good for ^ny things she would 
)wn station, and take charge of none 
lo merit her protection by their piety 
' This rebuff is of a piece with the 
Df the cynic Antisthenes, recorded by 
andrinus, when, being teazed by these 
ie philosopher replied — ' Let theGods 
heir own mother; I am not bound to 

In another fragment, quoted both 

nd Euscbius, Menander breaks forth 

rhapsody, which breathes the spirit, 

5 very words of the Hebrew prophets: 

rhat drama docs not appear) addresses 
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his companion in the scene to this eficdl — ^ If any 
man, O Pamphilus, thinks that God will be wdl 
pleased with the sacriOce of multitades of oxen or 
of goats, or of any other rictims ; or by robing Ui 
images in cloth of gold and pUrple, and decking 
them out with ivory and emeralds ; that man de- 
ceives himseliy and his imaginations are vain; let 
him rather study to conciliate God's favour by do« 
ing good to all men ; let him abstain from violation 
and adultery : let him not commit theft or murdci 
through the lust of money : nay, covet not, O Pam- 
philus, so much even as the thread of another's 
needle, for God is ever present, and his eye is upoo 
thee.' This will serve in the place of many mon 
passages which might be adduced, to prove that the 
comic poets of this period were not only bold de< 
claimers against the vice and immorality of the ag( 
they lived in, but that they ventured upon troth! 
and doctrines in religion, totally irreconcileable t( 
the popular superstition and idolatries of the hea< 
then world. 

It was on the new comedy of the Greeks, tha 
the Roman writers in general founded their's, an( 
this they seem to have accomplished by the servih 
vehicle of translation : it is said that Terence aiom 
translated all Menander's plays, and these, by th* 
lowest account, amounted to eighty ; some authori 
tics more than double them, an improbable numbc 
to have been composed by a poet who died at th 
age of fifty, or very little after. 

Quia ct lonffu dies dekbit scripta Menandriy 
Et quandoqnc leris carmina pulcis erunt, 

T. FABER. 

Menandcr was born at Athens, the son of Dio 
pcthes and Ilegcsistrata : he was educated in th 
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\qI of Theophrastus the peripatetic, Ariatotle^s 
essor : at the early age of twenty he began to 
e for the stage, and his passions seem to hare 
I noless forward and impetuous than his genius ; 
attachment to the fair sex, and especially to his 
ress Glycera, is upon record, and was Tehement 
le extreme ; seTcral of his epistles to that eele- 
ed courtesanjwritten in arery ardentstyle, were 
z€ied and made public after his decease : the ce- 
tty of his muse, and the brilliancy of his wit, 
e probably his chief recommendations to that 
''s favour ; for it should seem that nature had 
been very partial to his external, besides which 
quinted most egregiously, and was of a temper 
*emely irascible. If we were to take his cha- 
:er as a writer from no other authorities but of 
fragments, wc should forma very different idea 
n that of Pliny, who says he was omnis luxurice 
rpres^ and this even Plutarch, his avowed pane, 
ist, is candid enough to admit. * Ovid also says—- 

The gay Menaiider charms each youthful hearty 
And Love iu every fable claims a part. 

However this may be, the remains, which have 
DC down to us, bear the stamp of an austere and 
omy muse rather than of a wanton and volup. 
lus one ; but these it must be owned prove little ; 
pence is supposed to have copied all his comedies 
m !Menander, except the Phormio and the He- 
•a, and he gives us the best insight into the cha- 
ler of his elegant original. 
W\ Greece soeiiisto have joined in lamenting the' 
miature loss of this celebrated poet, who unfor- 
lately perished as he was bathing in the Pinean 
<bour, to which Ovid alludes in his Ibis — 

Comuus ut liqtiidis pcriit duM nalat in uniiis, 

. r)L. XL. C C 
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This happened in Olymp. cxxii. his first co- 
medy, entitled Orge, was performed in Olymp. cxt. 
which gives him something less than thirty years for 
the production of more than one hundred plays, 
and if we take the former account of his begin- 
ning to write for the stage at the age of twenty, it 
will agree with what we have before said respecting 
the age at which he died. 

Fatal as was the Piraean sea to the person of this 
lamented poet, posterity has more cause to execrate 
that barbarous gulf, which has swallowed up hb 
works ; nor his alone, but those of abore two hun. 
dred other eminent dramatic poets, whose labours 
are totally lost and extinguished. Wc haYC some 
lines of Callimachus upon the death of Menander, 
who was one amongst many of his poetic surYiyors, 
that paid the tribute of their ingenious sorrow to his 
memory : nor poets only, but princes bewailed his 
loss, particularly Ptolemy the son of Lagus, who 
lo?ed and favoured him very greatly, and maintain, 
cd a friendly correspondence with him till his death ; 
some of Menander's letters to this prince were pub. 
lished with those addressed to his beloved Glyccra. 

Though many great authorities concur in placing 
Menander decidedly at the head of ail the comic 
writers of his time, yet his contemporaries roust 
have been of a different opinion, or else his rivals 
were more popular with their judges, for out of one 
hundred and hre comedies, which Apoliodorus as- 
cribes to him, he tells us that he obtained only eight 
])rizes, and that Philemon in particular triumphed 
over him in the suffrages of the theatre very fre- 
quently. ]f these decisions were so glaringly un. 
just and partial as wc are taught to believe they 
were, wc have some sort of apology for the sarcastic 
question put to his successful competitor, when upon 
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meeting bim he said — ^ Do yon not blush, Phile- 
mon, when you preyail OYer me?' This anecdote, 
howeTer, at best only proTes that Menander rated 
hvs own merits very highly, and that, if they were 
unjustly treated by those, who decided for Phile- 
mon, he laid the blame upon the wrong person, and 
betrayed a very irritable temper upon the occasion. 
We have a collection of Menander's fragments, 
and the titles of seventy-three comedies ; the frag, 
ments consist only of short sentences, and do not 
give us the spirit and character of the dialogue, 
much less of any one entire scene ; for though Her- 
felius has gone further than Grotius and Le Clerc 
In arranging them under distindl topics, and has 
brought into one view every passage of a corres- 
pondent sort, still it is a mere disjointed medley, in. 
teresting only to the curious, but affording little 
edification to the generality of readers. Many 
of them however are to be respected for their moral 
sentiments, some are of a very elevated cast, and 
others (more in number than I could wish) of a 
gloomy, acrimonious and morose quality. 

Ancient authorities are nevertheless so loud in the 
praise of Menander, that we cannot doubt of his 
excellence. Quintilian,after applauding him for his 
peculiar address in preserving the manners and dis. 
tin6iions proper to every character he introduces on 
his scene, adds in general terms, ^ that he eclipses 
every writer of his class, and by the superior brilli- 
ancy of his genius throws them all into shade.' He 
condemns the perverted judgment of his contempo- 
raries for afie6ling to prefer Philemon on so many 
occasions ; and C. J. Cassar, whilst he is passing a 
compliment upon Terence, styles him only dimidia^ 
turn Menandrum, Dion Chrysostom recommends him 
as a model for all who study to excel in oratory^ 

c c 2 
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^ and let none of our wise men reprehend me,* be 
adds, * for preferring Menander to the old comic 
poets, inasmuch as his art in delineating the various 
manners and graces is more to be esteemed than all 
the force and vehemence of the ancient drama.* 
There is so much classical elegance in the lines, 
which T. Faber has prefixed to his edition of Te- 
rence, particularly in the introductory stanza, and 
this is withal so apposite to the subject in hand, 
that I shall conclude this paper by transcribing it. 

Sacnim Menandri pectus 
A ur(K jam reliqueraty 
Vttgulaque animula 
Elysias peuetrarat oraa: 
Turn dolore percita, 
Vir^neasque 
Suffusce lacrymis getios. 
Hue et illuc cursitarunt 
Perque lucosy perque monteM, 
Perque valUum simtSf 
Cursitanint GnUiiPy 
Querentes sibi 
Quels nova sedibus 
Templa ponere possent. 
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NUMBER CL. 



Appiwent ruri nantes in gurgUe vaato, 

yiRGit« 

The rarious authors, ivho haTe contributed to the 
collection of Menander's remains, seem to have ex- 
tracted from him, as if by general agreement, little 
else but the most unfavourable delineations of the 
human character : so far from finding those faceti. 
ous and sprightly sallies to be expected from a comic 
writer, those Toluptnous descriptions, which Pliny 
alludes to, or any fragments of the love scenes Ovid 
tells us he so abounded in, we meet a melancholy 
display of the miseries, the enormities, the repinings 
of mankind. 

What can be more gloomy and misanthropic than 
the following strain of discontent, extracted by £us- 
tathius ! — 

•* Suppose some God should say,"—* Die when thou wilt, 

Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 

And for tliat life make choice of all creation 

What thou wilt he ; dog, sheep, goat, man, or horse ; 

For live again thou must ; it is thy fate : 

Chuse only in what form ; there thou art free — * 

* So help me, Crato, I would fairly answer — 

Let me be all things, any thing but man ! — 

He only of all creatures feels alliiction : 

The generous horse is valued for his worth, 

And dog by merit is prcferr'd to dog ; 

The warrior cock is pamper'd for his courage. 

And awes the baser brood — But what is mail? 

Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail him? 

c c 3 
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Of this world's good tlie first and greatest share 
Is flattery's prize ; the informer tsOkes the next. 
And barefaced knavery garbles wliat is left, 
rd rather be an ass than what I am, 
And see these villains lord it o*er their betters.* 

Another fragment presents itself of the same cast, 
but coloured a litUe nearer to the hue of comedy- 
All creatures are more blest in their condition, 
And in their natures worthier tiian man. 
Look at yon ass ! — a sorry beast, yonll say, 
And such in truth he is— poor, hapless thing! 
Yet these his sufferings spring not from himself, 
For all tliat Nature gave lilm he enjoys. 
Whilst we, besides our necessary ills. 
Make ourselves sorrows of our own begettins ; 
If a man sneeze, we're sad—for thaf^ Dl lack ; 
If he traduce us, we run mad with rage ; 
A dream, a vapour throws us into terrors. 
And let the night-owl hoot we melt vdUifear, 
Anxieties, opinions, laws, ambition. 
All these are torments we may thank onnelYeB for. 

The reader will observe that these are spedmeni 
of a general disgust ag^nst mankind, and of discon- 
tent with the common lot of human life ; as sach 
they can class with the humour of no other charac- 
ter but that of an absolute misanthrope, a kind of 
Timon : for general invective differs widely from 
that, which is pointed against any particular vice or 
folly, and in fact can hardly be considered as falling 
within the province of comedy in any case. 

If Menander has been justly celebrated for his 
faithful pictures ef the living manners of the age he 
wrote in, we cannot but receive agloomy impression 
from the dark and dismal tints in which thL'«>e 
sketches are cast ; and though the age we live in 
hath follies and failings enough still to feed the coniic 
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let's appetite for satire, we may console ourselres 
the comparison of onr own time with his, pro- 
ied the stage is to be regarded as a faithful mh'ror 
both instances. It is not however improbable, 
it the writers of the New Comedy mi^ht fall with 
ore severity upon general tiobSj to revenge them- 
Ives for the restrictions thrt^ were subjected to 
ith respect to personalities : B^to-ljus, that as far 
1 the early Christian writers ^fe concerned in se- 
etiog these passages, it may well be supposed they 
ould naturally take the most moral and senten- 
9U5 from amongst the comedies they quoted^ and 
ich as afforded grave and useful remarks upon life, 
irmonizing with their own doctrines and instruc- 
3ns. More especially, it is to be supposed^ that 
icy would eagerly catch at any of those passages, 
hich exhibit purer and more worthy notions of the 
sing and providence of God, than the vulgar herd 
'Heathens were known to entertain : of this cast 
the following contemptuous ridicule upon the Pa- 
ceremony of lustration : 

• 

If your complaints were serious, 'twould be well 
You sought a serious cure, but for weak minds 
Weak med'cines may suffice^Mio, call around yoa 
The women with their purifying water ; 
Dnig it with salt and lentils, and then take 
A treble sprinkliug from the holy mess : 
Now search your heart ; if that reproach you not, 
Then and then only you are truly pure; 

EX FAM ULO MATRIS IDR£. 

am sorry to remark, that amongst all the fragments 
f this poet not one has been preserved, that is 
ampt witli even theslightest commendation of the 
lirsex, on the contrary I find abundance of in vec- 
ve, chletly against marriage and married women, 
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often coarse and always bitter: I may TentoretB 
say, if there was a single woman in all Athens, wbo 
merited one good word, it is one more than the 
strictest scrutiny can discover in his remains. 
Mark how he rails 1 — 



If snch the sex, was not the sentence jnst. 

That rivetted PttHSthens to his rock ? — 

— ^Wby, for what erime? — ^A spark, a litde spark; 

But, oh ye Gods ! how infinite the mischief— 

That little spark gave being to a woman, 

And let in a new race of plagues to curse ns. 

Where is the man that weds ? shew me the wretch : 

Woe to his lot ! — Insatiable desires, 

His nuptial bed defil'd, poisonings and plots 

And maladies untold — these are the finits 

Of marriage, these the blessings of a wife. 



The poet, who can thus lend his wit to libel t 
greatest blessing of life, may well be iogenioos 
depreciating life itself — 



The lot of all most fortunate is his, 

Who having staid just long enough on earth 

To feast his sight with this fair face of nature, 

Sun, sea, and clouds, and Heaven's bright stany fSrei, 

Drops without pain into an early grave. 

For what is life, the longest life of man, 

But the same scene repeated o*er and o'er? 

A few more lingering days to be consumed 

In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves and thie? 

From such the speediest riddance is the best. 



Having given some passages from this poet, whi 
he speaks in the character of a misanthropist, it 
but justice to exhibit him as a moralist : if the ft 
lowing fragments suggests no new ideas upon t 
subject of Env^y it will at least serve to couvince 
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,t mankind in all ages have thodght alike upon 
despicable passion— 

Thou seemst to roe, young man, not to perceive 
Tliat every thing contains within itself 
The seedsand sources of its own corruption : 
Tiie canken.ig rust corrodes tba brightest steel : 
The moth frets out your garmtfii^ and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solUUpk ; 
But Envy, of all evil things the'worst. 
The same to-day, to-morrow, and ibr ever. 
Saps and consumes the heart in which it larks* 

a the fragment next ensuiog an old man is reproved 
Dr the vice of covetousness ; there is a delicacy in 
he manner of it, that well beeoines both the age 
I condition of the speaker, for he is a youth and 
Dn to the character whom he addresses: this frag. 
lent is extracted from the comedy entitled Dysco- 
[the Churl) which Plautus is said to have trans- 
ited and performed under its original title : but of 
[lis only a few fragments remain in our volume of 
it poet ; probably the father herein addressed is 
person who gives the name to the comedy — 

Weak is the vanity that boasts of riches. 

For they are fleeting things; were they not sndi^ 

Could tliey be your's to all succeeding time, 

Twcre wise to let none share in the possession. 

But if whatever you have is held of fortune 

And not of rijQ;ht inherent, why, my father, 

Why with such niggard jealousy engross 

What the next hour may ravish from your grasp, 

Aud cast into sonic wortltless favourite's \a^ ? 

Snatch tlien the swift occasion while 'tis your's ; 

Put this unstable boon to noble uses ; 

Foster the wants of men, impart your wealth. 

And purchase friends ; 'twill be more lastmg treasure,. 

Andp when misfortune comes, your beist resource. 
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There is another fragment of. a more comic s 
which is a rclique of The Minstrel, pointed ait 
same vice — 

Ne^er trust me, Phaniasf bat I thought till now. 
That you rich fellows had the knack of sleeping 
A good sound nap, that held you for the night ; 
And not Uke us poor rogues, who toss and tiu*n, 
Sighing, AhmeT and grumbling at our duns : 
But now I find in spite of all your money, 
You rest no better than your needy neighbours, 
And sorrow is the common lot of alU 

Wc are indebted to Plutarch for a very rcspecta 
fragment of his favourite poet ; he quotes it for 
consolatory advice it contains, and addresses i1 
ApoUonius ; I give it to my readers as one of 
most valuable specimens of its author. 

If you, O Trophimns, and you alone 
Of all your mother's sons have Nature's charter 
For privilege of pleasures uncontroul'd, 
With full exemption from the strokes of Fortune, 
And tliat some god hath ratified the grant, 
Yon then with cause may vent yonr k)ud reproach. 
For he hath broke your charter and betrayed you; 
But if you live and breathe the common air 
On the same terms as we do, then I tell you, 
And tell it in the tragic poefs words — 
Of your philosophy you make no use^ 
If you give place to accidental etils—' 
The sum of which philosophy is this — 
You are a man, and therefore Portune^s sport. 
This hour exalted and the next abas'd : 
You are a man, and, tho'by Nature weak, 
By nature arrogant, climbing to heights 
That mock your reach and crush yon in the fall : 
Nor was the blessing you have lost the best 
Of all life's blessings, nor is your misfortune 
The worst of its afflictions; therefore, Trophimns, 
Make it not such by overstrain'd complaints, 
Sut to your disappointment suit your sorrow. 
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lines in Italics quoted from Shakspeare's Julias 
ir, not only correspond with the exact meaning 
le original, but are also apposite as a quotation 

a tragic poet, Menander himself having applied 
words of some one of the writers of tragedy^ 
•ably Euripidqs. 

mongst the smaller fragments there are sereral 
I apothegms, some brief moral maxims well ex- 
ied, and though not many of those witty points, 
h are so frequent in Aristophanes, jet there are 
; specimens of the viscomica, which have a rery 

ous turn of words in their own tongue ; but 
rally such passages elude translation. — ^Thif 
it confession from the mouth of an old miser is 
at sort. — ' I own I am- rich, abominably rich; 
le world accuses me of being a very warm old 
iv, but not a soul alive can slander me so far 

say I am a happy one.' — The following scrap 
belonged to the Thrasyleon : 

Tou say not always wisely, Know thyself f 
Lnow otherS; oft times is the better maxim. 

ong moral truth told with epigrammatic nestt^ 
itrikes me in this pointed remark — 

^ all bad things, with which mankind are curst, 
'heir own bad tempers surely are the worst. 

lid not pass over a short but touching apos. 
c quoted from the comedy of The Olynthian— 

/Tiat pity 'tis, when happy Nature rears 

. noble pile, that Fortune shou'd overthrow it ! 

[I conclude with a fragment of the declamatory 
not as oficring any novelty cither in the senti- 
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ment or expression, but simply for the sake of coiU" 
trasting it with other specimens — 

If you would know#f what frail stuff you're made, 
Go to the tombs of the illustrious Dead ; 
There rest the bones of Kings, there Tyi^ants rot ; 
There sleep the Rich, tlie Noble, and tlie Wise j 
There Pride, Ambition, Beauty's fairest form 
All dust alike, compound one common mass: 
Reflect on these, and in them see yourself. 

I now take leave of Mcnandcr, the most renownei 
of the writers of the latter comedy, and if m; 
readers shall remark, that these fragments of apoe 
so eminent in his time, offer nothing which has no 
been said over and over again by poets of our own 
I hope it will serve to strengthen their conviction 
that frequently there shall be a coincidence of sentj 
ment and expression between authors without con 
munication ; for it will hardly be supposed that ] 
giarisms have been committed upon the-se fragment] 
and much less upon others of more obscurity, whic 
I have in former papers introduced into our lai 
guage. 

In short I should be happy, if any thing I hai 
now done, or may hereafter do, shall serve to mit 
gate the zeal of critics for detecting their contempt 
raries in pretended pilferings and misdemcanoui 
where the letter of the law may perhaps appe 
against them, but the spirit of it^ if interpreted wi 
candour, condemns them not. I would call up< 
them, as Terence did upon his audience, to rciU 
that men in all ages will think and speak alike — 

Nullum est Jam dictum^ quod non dictum sit ptius : 
Quare aquam est vos cognoscere atque ignosceiCy 
Quur veteres factitarunt sifaciunt nori. 



^9 
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NUMBER CLI. 



BAeiU tumen et alii quoque comici, si cum venia Ic^antur, qutr- 
tfm, qwe po88i8 decerpere, et pnecipue Philemon ; qui, tU 
parts 8ui temporis judicm Menandro Sicpeprcelulusestyita 
amseusu tanien omnium meruit esse secundus, 

QUINTIL. LIB. X. 

s is not amongst all the Greek dramatic poets 
re amiable character than Philemon : he was a 
racusan by Suidas's account, but Strabo says 
was born in Solae^ a city of Cilicia : he was some 
I older than Menandcr, and no unworthy rival 
■josd poet, though more frequently successful in 
I [>etitions with him than the critics in general 
to think he deserved to be : of this we can 
little or no judgment ; they who had access to 
works of both authors, had the best materials to 
oedde upon. Apulcius however speaks rather doubt- 
f in the comparison, for he says of Philemon 
ugic he was fortwisc impar ; to which he subjoins, 
that ' though his frequent triumphs over Menandcr 
ire not reputable to insist upon, yet there are to be 
ad in him many witty strokes, plots ingeniously 
tosed, discoveries strikingly brought to light, 
racters well adapted to their parts, senthnents 
t accord with human life : — Joca not* infra soccum, 
teria non usque cothumitm^ viz. ^ Jests that do not 
degrade the sock, gravity that does not intrench 
upon the buskin/ 

Philemon lived to the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and one years, in which time he composed 
Binety ^'^medies ; f* competent collection it ir.iist be 
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owned, though not to be compared to the bulkol 
Menander's productions, vsho in half the time wrote 
more in number, and with a rapidity, for which we 
haTe his own word, ^ for when I ha?e once deter- 
mined upon the plot, says he, I consider the work 
as finished.' The longevity of Philemon was the 
result of great temperance and a placid frame 
mind : frugal to a degree that subjected him to 
charge of avarice, he never weakened his facnl 
and constitution by excess, and as he summed up 
all his wishes in one rational and moderate petition 
to Heaven, which throws a most favourable iigbf 
upon his character, it is with pleasure I record it 
^ I pray for health in the first place ; in the nextfoi 
success in my undertakings ; thirdly^ for a cheerful 
heart ; and lastly, to be out of debt to all mankind.' 
This temperate petition seems to have been granted 
in all particulars, he was blessed with a long and 
healthful life; he was successful in his undertaking! 
to a degree, which posterity seems to think abovi 
his merits, and he triumphed over all his competi. 
tors, more perhaps through the suavity of his man< 
ners than from any actual superiority of his talents 
that he was of a gay and happy spirit there is ever} 
reason to believe, and his oeconomy secured to bin 
that independent competency, which pat him in pes 
session of the final object of his wishes. As he liver 
in constant serenity of mind, so he died without 
pain of body ; for having called together anumbei 
of his friends to the reading of a play, which he had 
newly finished, and sitting, as was the custom ir 
that serene climate, under the open canopy of Hea- 
ven, an unforeseen fall of rain broke np the com* 
pany just when the old man had got into his third 
act in the very warmest interests of his fable : hi: 
hearers^ disappointed by this unlucky check to thcij 
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entertaiDment, interceded with him for the remain, 
der on the day following, to which he readily as- 
sented ; and a great company being then assembled, 
whom the fame of the rehearsal had brought toge- 
ther, they sate a considerable time in eager expecta- 
tion of the poet, till wearied out with waiting, and 
unable to account for his irapunctuality, some of his 
intimates wore dispatched in quest of him, who, 
having entered his house and made their way to his 
chamber, found the old man dead on his couch, in 
his usual meditating posture, his features placid and 
composed, and with eyery symptom that indicated 
a death without pain or struggle. 

This is Apuleius's account, bnt (Elian embellishes 
the story with a vision, in which he pretends that 
nine fair damsels appeared to Philemon, and upon 
his accosting them as they vfete going oat of the 
door, demanding why they would leave him, they 
told him it was because it was not permitted to man 
to hold converse with the Immortals : upon waking 
from this trance or vision, Philemon related it to his 
e, and then getting up, returned to his studies, 
ana put the last hand to the comedy he was em- 
ployed upon : ' That done,' says (Elian, ^ he 
stretched himself on his couch and quietly expired.' 
From this silly anecdott he draws an inference, 
which without his help the world had probably dis- 
covered, VIZ. ' That Philemon truly was in favour 
with the Muses.' 

Valerius Maximus varies from both these authors 
in his account of the death of this aged poet ; he 
tells us Philemon was suffocated by a sudden fit of 
laughter upon seeing an ass, who had found his way 
into the house, devour a plate of figs, which his page 
had provided for him ; that he called out to the boy 
to drive away the ass, but when this order was not 

j> D 2 
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executed, before the animal had emptied the p 
he bade his page pour out a sr^blet of wine andp 
sent it to the plunderer to complete his entertj 
mcnt; tickled with the pleasantry of this cone 
and no loss with the grotesque attitude and adi 
turc of the animal, Piiilcmon was seized with 
of laufijhin^r, and in that fit expired. 

The fragments of Philemon are in general < 
sentimental, tender cast, and though they enf< 
sound and stri6l morality, yet no one instance 
curs of that gloomy misanthropy, that harsh 
dogmatising spirit, which too often marks 
maxims of his more illustrious riyal : the follow 
specimen will illustrate what I assert — It is < 
that our poet has iEschylus in his eye. 

All are not jnst, because they do no wrong, 
liiitlie who wilHiot wrong me when Le may^ 
He is the truly Just. 1 praise not them. 
Who in their petty dealin|(s plUtkr not ; 
But him whose conscience spflms a secret fraud. 
When lie miglit plunder and defy surprise : 
His be the praise, who looking down with scorn 
Ou tiic false judgment of the partial herd, 
Consults his own clear heart, and boldly dares 
To be, not to be thought, an honest ])fan. 

I flatter myself the reader will be pleased wit! 
following animated apostrophe, which is a fragi 
of The Ignifei 



Now by the Gods, it is not in the power 
Of painting or of sculpture to express 
Au^ht so divine as the fair form of Tmth ! 
The creatures of their art may catch the eye, 
But her sweet nature captivates the soul. 

I shall next produce a passage from The Pyrr 
which breathes so soft and placid a spirit, an 
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ly bormonizes with the amiable character of 
loet I am reyiewing, that it is with pleasure I 
t it to my readers — 

Philosophers eoosume much time and pains, 
To seek the Sovereij^n Good, nor is there one, 
Who yet hath struck upon it : Virtue some, 
And' Prudence some contend for, whilst the knot 
Grows harder hy their struggle to untie it. 
I, a mere down, in turning up the soil 
Have dog the secret forth — ^All-^^racious Jove ! 
Tis Peace, most lovely and of all belov'd ; 
Peace is the bounteous Goddess, who bestows 
Weddaip and holidays and joyous feasts, 
Relations,, friends, health, plenty, social comforts 
And pleasures which alone make life a blessing. 

Stobaeus has preseryed a fragment of TheEphebus, 
which is of a mild and plaintive character ; though it 
speaks the language of the deepest sorrow, it speaks 
at the same time the language of humanity ; there 
is no turbulence^ no iofectiye : it is calculated to 
moye our pity, not excite our horror.— 

Tis not on them alon«« wIn» tempt the sea, 

That the storm breaks, it whelms e'en us, O Laches^ 

Whether we pace the open colonnade. 

Or to the inmost shelter of our house 

Shrink from its rage. The sailor for a day, 

A night perhaps, is bandied up and down. 

And then anon reposes, when the wind 

Veers to the wish'd-for point, and virafts him home : 

But I know no repose ; not one day only. 

But every day to the last hour of life 

Deeper and deeper I am plung'd in woe. 

t 

In all the remains of this engaging author there 
teems a characteristic gentleness of manners ; where 
he giyes advice, it is recommended rather than im- 
posed ; his reproofs are softened with such an air 
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of good.humour, as gives a grace to instructioii| 
and smiles while it corrects : can experience tutor 
indiscretion in milder terms than these ; 

Cleon, cense to trifie thus with life : 
A mind, so baiTcn of experience, 

Can hoiird up nought but misery, believe me. 

Tlie shipwreckt mariner must sink outright, 

"Who makes no effort to regain the shore; 

The needy wretch, who never learnt a trade. 

And will not work,most starve — What thenl-^you cry- 

My riches — Frail security- — My farms. 

My houses, my estate — Alas ! my friend, 

Fortune makes quick dispatch, and in a day 

Can strip you bare as beggary itself. 

Grant that you now had piloted your bark 

Into good fortune's haven, anchored there. 

And moor'd her safe as caution cou*d devise ; 

Yet if the headstrong passions seize the helm 

And tiun her out to sea, the stormy gusts, 

Shall rise and blow you of sight of port. 

Never to reach prosperity again — 

What tell you me ? have 1 mai friends to fly to 7 

1 have : and will not those kM friends protect me ?--«* 
Better it were you shall not need their service, 
And so not make the tiii|: Much I fear 

Your sinking hand wou'd only gra^ a alnde. 

Many of his maxims and remarks arc ncatljr e^i 
pressed and ingeniously conceived ; they have all 
tincture of pleasantly, which, without impairio 
the morality or good sense they convey, takes o 
the gloom and solemnity, which the same thoaght 
otherwise expressed, might have. 

Two words of nonsense are two words too much; 
Wlutic volumes of good sense will never tire. 
Wh t multitudes of liqes hath Homer wrote f 
Whoever thought he wrote one line too much? 
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un — 

If what we have we use not, and stiU covet 
What we have not» we are cajord by fortune 
Of present bliss, of future by ourselves. 



Still«to be rich is still to be unhappy ; 

Still to be envied, hated and abus'd ; 

Still to commence new law suits, new vexations : 

Still to be carking, still to be collecting, 

3nlv to make your funeral a feast, 

\na hoard up riches for a thriftless heir : 

jet me be light in purse and light in heart ; 

jive me small means^ but give content withal^ 

>nly preserve me from the law, kind Gods, 

Vnd I will thank you for my poverty. 



l^tremes of fortime are true Wisdom's test, 

knd he's of men most wise, who. bears them belt* 



■h 
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NUMBER CLII. 



TuE poet Diphilus was a nati?e of Sinope, a citj 
of Pontus, and contemporary with Menander. 
Clemens Alexandrinus applauds him for his comic 
wit and humour ; Eusebins says the same, and adds 
a further encomium in respedt of the sententious and 
moral character of liisv drama. The poet Plautns 
speaks of him ni his prologue to The Casina, and 
acknowledges the excellence of the original upon 
which he had formed his comedy. He died at 
Smyrna, a city of Ionia, and was author of one 
hundred comedies, of which we ba?e a list of two- 
and- thirty titles, and no inconsiderable collection 
of fragments ; out of these I ha?e selected the fol- 
lowing example — 

We have a notable good law at Corintfay 
Where, if an idle fellow outnins reason, 
Feasting and junketting at furious cost. 
The sumptuary proctor calls upon him 
And thus begins to sift him. — ^You live well. 
But have you well to live ? You squander freely. 
Have you the wherewithal ? Have yon the fund 
For these out-goings? If you have, go on! 
If you have not* weUl stop yon in good time 
Before you outrun honesty : for he, 
Who lives we know not how, must live by plunder? 
Either he picks a purse, or robs a house. 
Or is accomplice witli some knavish gang, 
Or thnists himself in crowds to play th* infenner. 
And put hi0 perjur'd «videnc6 to tale : 
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This a well-orderM city will not soffer : 
Such vermin we expel. — And jyou do wisely : 
But what is this to me ? — Why, this it is : 
Here we behold you every day at work, 
Living forsooth ! not as yeur neii^hbours live. 
But richly, royally, ye gods ! — Why, man 
We cannot get a fish for love or money, 
You swallow the whole produce of tlie sea : 
You've driven our citizens to browze on cabbage : 
A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fightin^. 
As at the Isthmian games : if hare, or partridge. 
Or but a simple thrush comes to the market, 
Quick, at a word you snap him : By the gods ! 
Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 
But in your kitchen ; and for wine, 'tis gold — 
Not to be purchased — We may drink the ditches. 



ApoIIodorus Gelous, in the same period with the 
ts abovcmentioned, was a writer high in fame, 
la author of many comedies, of all which the 
ties of eight only and some few fragments now re. 
ain : it is generally nnderstood that the Phormio 
id Hecyra of Terence are copied from this poet, 
ery little has been preserved from the wreck of 
lis author's writings that can tempt me to a trans- 
tion ; a few short specimens howcTer, according 
) custom; are submitted — 



How sweet were life, how placid and serene, 
Were others but as gentle as ourselves : 
But if we must consort with apes and monkies. 
We must b« brutes like them — O life of sorrow! 



What do you trust to. Father ? To your money ? 
Fortune indeed to those who have it not 
Will sometimes give it: but 'tis done m malice. 
Merely that she may take it back again. 
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Athcnaeus has rescued a little stroke of raillerjt 
which is ludicrous enough — 

Go to! make fast your gates with bars and bolts; 

But never cliamber door was shut so close. 

But cats and cuckold-makers wou'd creep thro' it. 

The following has some point in it, but comes 
Into translation, or, more properly speaking, 
translated — 

Youth and old ^e have their respective humours; 
And son by privilege can say to rather. 
Were you not once as young as I am now? 
Not so' the fkiher ; he cannot demand, 
Were you not once as old as I am now ? 

There is something pleasing in the following na 
tural description of a friendly welcome — 

There is a certain hospitable air 
In a friend's house, that tells me I am welcome: 
The porter op^ns to me with a smile ; 
The yard dog wa^ his tail, the servant runs, 
Beats up the cushion, spreads the couch, and says-^ 
Sit down, good Sir ! e'er I can say I'm weary. 



Philippidas, the son of Philocles, was another o 
this illustrious band of contemporary and rival an 
thors: his extreme sensibility was the cause of] 
death, for the sudden transport, occasioned by tm 
unexpected success of one of his comedies, put a pe 
riod to his life ; the poet however was at this ti 
very aged. Donatus informs us that Philippi 
was in the highest favour with Lysimachus, c< 
whom he recommended himself not by the commoi 
modes of flattery, but by his amiable and virtuou 
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aalities ; the interest h% had with Ljsimachus, he 
▼er employed to the most honourable purposes, 
nd thereby disposed him to confer many great and 
seful faTours upon the people of Athens : so highly 
id his princely patron esteem this venerable man, 
hat whenever he set out upon any expedition, and 
hanced upon Philippidas in his way, he accounted 
t as the happiest prognostic of good fortune. — 
What is there,' said Lysimachus to him upon a 
ertain occasion, ^ which Philippidas would wish 
should impart to him ?' — ^ Any thing,' replied 
he poet, * but your secrets.' 



Posidippus, with whom 1 shall conclude, was a 
lacedonian, born at Cassandria, and the son of 
yniscus. Abundant testimonies are to be found in 
e old grammarians of the celebrity of this poet ; 
w fragments of his comedies have descended to 
, and the titles only of twelve. He may be reck. 
led the last of the comic poets, as it was not till 
ree years after the death of Menander that he be* 
n to write for the Athenian stage, and posterior 
him I know of no author, who has bequeathed 
en his name to posterity : Here then concludes the 

jry of the Greek stage, below this period it is in 
in to search for genius worth recording ; Grecian 
srature and Grecian liberty expired together ; a 
ccession of sophists, paedagogues and grammarians 
ed the posts of those illustrious wits, whose spirit 
stered by freedom, soared to such heights as left 
3 Roman poets little else except the secondary 

; of imitation. 



I have now fulfilled what I may be allowed to 
I my literary engagements ; in the course of 
lich I have expended no suiall pains and atten- 
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tion in dragging from obscurity rclicks buried ia 
the rubbish of the darker ages, when the nhole 
world seemed to conspire against Genius ; when 
learning had degenerated into sophism, and religion 
-was made a theme of metaphysical subtilty, serving, 
as it should seem, no other purpose but Xo puzzle 
and contonnd, to inflame the passions and to per- 
plex the head. Then it was, the fathers of the 
church, in whose hands these authors were, held It 
a point of conscience to destroy the idols of the 
stage, as they had already destroyed -the idols of 
the temple, and to bury heathen wit in the same 
graye with heathen superstition ; their poets and 
their gods were to be exterminated alike. To the 
more enlightened taste, or rather perhaps to the 
lucky partiality, of Chrysostom alone we owe the 
preservation of Aristophanes. Continually engaged 
in argumentative and controversial writings, there 
were some, who occasionally condescended tc 
quote a passage, as it served their purpose, from 
tliv^c proscribed comedies, cither to help out thcii 
wits or illustrate their meaning ; and these scraps 
and splinters being swept together by some few pa. 
ticnt collectors, who had charity enough to worli 
i:poii the wreck, posterity hath been put into pos. 
scssior^ of these gleanings of the comic stage o: 
Athens, in addition to the more entire (ind inestima. 
blc remains of Aristophanes. It has been my tasl{ 
(and 1 believe it is the f^rst of the sort attempted ii 
our language) to avail myself of these friendly guide: 
for making' something like a regular detail of thi 
names, characters and produ6tions of those lost 
but once illustrious poets, and to give to the public 
such as 1 conceive to be the best of their fragment 
in an Kngli>h translation. This part of my genera 
undertaking being heavier than all the rest to my 
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W9B much afraid it would have prored so to 
lers also ; but their candid reception of these 
in particular, and the encouraging TOice of 
(est reyiewers, hare banished that anxiety 
J mind, and enabled me to proceed with 
Iness to the end. 
s is one part however of these papers, in 

concei?e 1 have been misunderstood as hav- 
led my attack against the moral dodlrines 
ites, and of this 1 am interested to exculpate 
. my subjedl led me to refer to certain anec- 
nfayourable to his priyate character, but I 
sly marked those passages by observing that 
as no design to glance at his moral doctrines, 
the same time quoted the authorities upon 
hose anecdotes rest ; when any scholar will 
c me that these were futile and malicious 

will retract all credit in them and thank 

the conviction : as for the purity of So- 
"tloctrines I never attempted to impeach it; 
purity of his character 1 must continue to 
here is much cause to doubt. The learned 
Sherlock, in his fourth discourse, may be 
3 to upon this subject: he there says, ^ that 
nipt example of Socrates was a dead weight 
1e purity of his doctrine, and tended to per- 
j superstition in the world.' — Though I am 
that the corrupt example here alluded to re. 
his religious practice, ycty surely, if the 
er of Christianity was interested to shew the 
t example of Socrates in this light, the friend 
istiauity may be allowed to represent it in 
r point of view, and by fair authorities to ex- 
hat the heathens themselves have reported 

famous philosopher, whose moral purity 
some taken merely upon trusty by Others 

.XL. £ s 
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designedly extolled to the skies for the sake 
of opposing character to character, and by an 
audacious comparison with Christ disparaging the 
Divinity of the World's Redeemer. I should ex- 
pect then, that as far as truth and good authorities 
warrant, I am as free to discuss the priyate yiccs 
and impurities of Socrates, as those of Mahomet, 
which the learned prelate aborementioned most elo- 
quently displays in his parallel between Christ and 
that Impostor : the Deist will perhaps be much in. 
terested to support his favourite philosopher, and 
will care little for the prophet : the modern Ftato- 
nist, who is ingenious to erect a new system of na- 
tural religion out of the ruins of heathen idolatry, 
may be zealous to defend the founder of his faith, 
and his anger I must submit to incur ; but it is not 
quite so easy to bear the reproof of friends^ from 
whom I have not deserved it, and in whose service 
I have drawn that anger upon myself. 

As for my defence of Aristophanes against the 
groundless charge of having taken bribes from the 
enemies of Socrates, to attack him for the purpose 
of paving the way to his public trial, that I obsorve 
hath been on all hands admitted ; for in truth, the 
facts and dates on which it turns, cannot be con. 
tested; they are decisive for his exculpation. 

Easy as it has been to clear Aristophanes from the 
charge of conspiring against the life of Socrates, he 
would be a hardy advocate, who should attempt to 
defend his personal attack upon that philosopher in 
his comedy of The Clouds. The outcry has been 
kept up for so many ages, that now to combat it 
would be a task indeed ; there are so many, itho 
join in it, without having examined into the merits 
of the case, that an appeal to the practice of the 
>taj;e in those timeS; as likewise to the comedy it- 
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would affect so few amongst the many, who 
ind to pronounce upon the offence, that the 
who undertook to soften general prejudices, 
undertake to translate The Clouds ; and to 
fuse the original spirit of such a composition 
1 modern language would be no easy work. 
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